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In 1993, there was no World Wide Web. Today, it seems as if it is 
everywhere. 

In 1993, if you had written a book about teaching, you would 
not have needed to describe the basic tools of the trade—the 
classroom, the rows of seats, the blackboard, the chalk. These 
were taken for granted; they never changed. 

Today, you must describe how the virtual and real worlds 
intertwine in a process known as teaching online. You must talk 
about electronic bulletin boards, streaming video, asynchro- 
nous environments, and real-time chats. 

Is it any wonder that so many instructors are both anxious 
and apprehensive as they try to make sense of this new phe- 
nomenon? There are so many questions to answer: What is the 
difference between teaching “on the ground” and teaching 
online? What are the fundamental techniques? Where can you 
learn them? What kind of equipment or software do you use? 
How do you assess how effective you are? 

This book is written for the rapidly rising population of 
instructors who want to teach online, who have been told to 
teach online (sometimes in conjunction with on-the-ground 
classes), who are currently teaching online (but want to 
improve), or who are training or encouraging others to teach 
online. In other words, it is intended for lecturers, professors, 
teaching assistants, department chairs, academic deans, pro- 
gram planners, and information technology support personnel 
at both the administrative and departmental levels. 

The book is as much for the tenured professor as for the grad- 
uate student or teaching assistant. It is for the college adminis- 
trator who is trying to convince a skeptical and unwilling faculty 
to adopt this new mode of instruction, as well as for the part- 
time lecturer who drives seventy miles a day to teach four 
courses at four different institutions. It is for the trainer whose 
students range in abilities from those who do Java programming 
to those who barely know how to move a mouse. 


ws 
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The book is written from the unique perspective of two 
authors who have taught online themselves and have trained 
hundreds of other faculty to teach online. It is more concerned 
with the whys and hows of implementation than with theory, 
not because we do not value pedagogical theory but because it 
is discussed and critiqued more effectively elsewhere. Unlike 
other books we have read on the subject, this is not a collection 
of essays, not a general overview, nor is it—strictly speaking—a 
technical handbook. Rather, it is intended as a practical and 
concise guide both for instructors teaching completely online 
and for those supplementing a traditional classroom with 
online elements. 

Our goal is to immerse instructors in this new environment as 
quickly as we can, using plain language and illustrating our 
points with case studies from colleagues or students that we 
have worked with or known, representing a wide variety of dif- 
ferent disciplines and institutions. We hope to get you up and 
running as quickly as possible. 


Organization of This Book 


The book is divided into four parts. 

In Part I, “Getting Started,” we define and describe the new 
world of online learning and introduce the skills, training, and 
support you will need to become part of it. 

Part II, “Putting the Course Together,” covers the process of 
converting your course content to the online environment and 
discovering new possibilities for your course. We help you take 
inventory of your existing course and suggest areas for innova- 
tion, while guiding you through the conversion process and the 
creation of an online syllabus. We provide advice on using differ- 
ent types of software environments and offer a detailed look at 
opportunities for incorporating diverse activities and web 
resources. We shed light on the often-confusing issue of making 
effective use of multimedia, as well as on matters of copyright 
and intellectual property as they relate to the online classroom. 

Although we strive to make the topics in Part II easy enough for 
beginners to grasp, there is much here to offer even experienced 
online instructors. Carefully chosen examples from real-life 
instructors help illustrate the approaches and solutions outlined. 
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In Part III, “Teaching in the Online Classroom,” we focus on 
some of the techniques you will need to become an effective 
instructor, whether you teach totally online or are enriching in- 
class instruction with exercises on the Web. We discuss how to 
make sure your students are prepared for online classes, provide 
suggestions on the much-overlooked topic of online classroom 
management, and describe ways to integrate online activities 
into the face-to-face classroom. 

Finally, in Part IV, “New Trends and Opportunities,” we dis- 
cuss how online teaching can affect your career and how to keep 
current with the pace of change. To help with this process, we 
have established a web site that will keep you updated with new 
trends and resources. Go to http://college.hmco.com and select 
“Education.” 

At the end of each chapter you'll find a list of resources men- 
tioned in the text. As a handy reference, these resources are col- 
lected together and augmented in the Guide to Resources at the 
end of the book. Because web addresses change so frequently, 
we urge you to consult our web site for updates, corrections, and 
new references. 

Because terminology is often a barrier for those unfamiliar 
with the Internet or computer software, there are numerous def- 
initions and boxed sidebars throughout the text to help you 
understand the narrative. A Glossary at the back of the book 
offers additional assistance. 
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Getting Started 


Teaching Online: 
An Overview 


ecause teaching online is relatively new, many people don't 

know what it is, or how it’s done, or even what some of the 
terms used to describe it mean. Others may have a notion of 
what's involved, but they don't know how to get started, or they 
feel some trepidation about handling the issues they may 
encounter. Perhaps this is because the online environment is so 
different from anything most instructors have encountered 
before. 

Teaching online means conducting a course partially or 
entirely through the Internet. It’s a form of distance education, a 
process that includes courses taught through the mail, by video- 
tape, or via telephone hookups or satellite TV—any form of 
learning that doesn't involve the traditional classroom setting in 
which students and instructor must be at the same place at the 
same time. 

What makes teaching online unique is that it uses the Internet, 
especially the World Wide Web, as the primary means of commu- 
nication. Thus, when you teach online, you don't have to be some- 
place to teach. You don't have to lug your briefcase full of papers 
to a classroom, stand at a lectern, scribble on a chalkboard, or 
grade papers in a stuffy room while your students take a test. You 
don't even have to sit in your office waiting for students to show 
up for conferences. You can hold “office hours” on weekends or at 
night after dinner. You can do all this while living in a small town 
in Wyoming, even if you're working for a college whose adminis- 
trative offices are located in Florida. You can attend an important 
conference in Hawaii on the same day that you teach your class in 
New Jersey, logging on from your hotel room's telephone. 
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Online learning offers more freedom for students as well. 
They can search for courses using the Web, scouring the world 
for programs, classes, and instructors that fit their needs. 
Having found an appropriate course, they can enroll and regis- 
ter, shop for their books, read articles, listen to lectures, submit 
their homework assignments, confer with their instructors, and 
receive their final 
grades—all online. 
They can assemble in 
virtual classrooms, 
joining other stu- 
dents from diverse 
geographic locales, 
forging bonds and friendships not possible in conventional 
classrooms, which are often limited to students from a specific 
geographical area. 

The convenience of learning online applies equally well to 
adult learners, students from educationally underserved areas, 
those pursuing specialized or advanced degrees, those who 
want to advance in their degree work through credentialed 
courses, and any students who simply want to augment the cur- 
ricular offerings from their local institutions. No longer must 
they drive to school, find a parking space, sit in a lecture hall ata 
specific time, wait outside their instructors’ offices for confer- 
ences, and take their final exams in a stuffy room. They can hold 
a job, have a family, take care of parents or pets, and even travel. 
As long as they can get to a computer connected to the Internet, 
students can, in most cases, keep up with their work even if 
they’re busy during the day. School is always in session because 
school is always there. 

So dynamic is the Web that new technologies and techniques 
are emerging all the time. What’s commonplace one year 
becomes old hat the next. The only thing that seems to remain 
constant is people’s desire to send and receive information effi- 
ciently, no matter what the means. That's what drives people to 
shop, invest, and converse online, and it is this same force that is 
propelling them to learn online as well. 

But all this freedom and innovation can sometimes be per- 
plexing. If the conventional tools of teaching have been 
removed, how do you teach? If school’s open twenty-four hours 


virtual classroom Any online area in 
which instructors and students “meet,” via 
their computer connections, for course 
activities. 
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a day, seven days a week, when is school out? What is the role of 
the instructor if you don’t see your students face to face? Do you 
become simply a lecturer, or are you more like a facilitator? 
moderator? or colleague? 

And what if you’re among the many instructors who teach 
face to face but maintain a web site as well? Does making your 
course notes available online mean that coming to class will 
become obsolete? How do you balance the real and virtual 
worlds so that they work together? And if information can be 
presented readily online, what should class time be devoted to: 
discussions? student presentations? structured debates? 

There is no prototypical experience of teaching online. Some 
instructors use the Web as an adjunct to what they teach in 
class. Others teach entirely on the Web. Some institutions have 
sophisticated hardware and software that they make available; 
others offer little more than the bare bones. 

You will get a sense of these differences in the chapters that 
follow. For the time being, take a look at two hypothetical 
instructors working online. 


The Range of Online Experiences: 
Two Hypothetical Cases 
EE 


he first of our hypothetical instructors, Jim Hegelmarks, 

teaches philosophy entirely online. The second, Miriam 
Sharpe, teaches a first-year physics course in a conventional 
classroom but uses a web site to help her students review 
material and get answers for their questions. If some of the 
terms we use seem unfamiliar to you, have a look at the box 
“Some Terms of the Trade.” 


Western Philosophy, a Course Taught 
Entirely Online 


Jim Hegelmarks’s course in Western philosophy is now in its 
third week, and the assignment for his class is to read a short 
commentary he has written on John Stuart Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy, portions of which the class has studied. He 
has asked the students to read his commentary and then 
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Some Terms of the Trade ~ 
web site The “place” on the World Wide Web where online teaching 
and learning generally take place. A web site might consist of a page or 
pages of information you've put together yourself and made available 
on your local Internet service provider (ISP), such as EarthLink or 
America Online (AOL). Or it might take the form of an electronic bul- 
letin board where you and your students can exchange comments and 
ideas. Or it might involve a full-scale course management system 
(CMS) containing a bundle of instructional tools such as a whiteboard, 
bulletin board, gradebook, and means to chat online. 

In any case, the web site resides at a computer somewhere, usually 
at a college, but sometimes at a commercial hosting site. It typically 
includes a series of pages (a “page” is equal to a screenful of informa- 
tion) containing text, images, and hyperlinks to other web pages. 
These pages can be written in various programming languages, such 
as hypertext markup language (HTML), a coded language that defines 
the format of onscreen text or graphics through a series of descriptive 
tags, and JavaScript, a program that works with HTML to make web 
pages interactive. There are languages that create three-dimensional 
worlds, as well as languages that permit you to gather information and 
store it in a database. 

Although knowing these languages is obviously useful, it isn’t nec- 
essary to know any of them in order to be an effective online teacher, 
no more than it’s necessary to understand the dynamics of aninternal _ 
combustion engine in order to drive a car. Fortunately, a number of 
WYSIWYG (‘what you see is what you get”) editors, such as 
Netscape’s Composer and Internet Explorer's FrontPage Express, per- 
mit you to create web pages without knowing a single tag or program- 
ming term. However, if you do want to learn more about the Web, its 
languages, and some of its terminology, we encourage you to visit the 
Learn the Net.com web site (http://www.learnthenet.com/) or look at © 
some of the witty and enlightening guides and tutorials provided by 
Webmonkey (http://hotwired.lycos.com/webmonkey/). 


hyperlink or link An element on a web page (typically an image, 
icon, or highlighted word or phrase) that makes something happen 
when you “click” on it with the mouse. Typically it takes you to another 
web page, but it can also cause a digital movie or audio file to play. 


web browser A software program that permits you to view and inter- : | 
act “ web-based material. wan a browser, you can read text, view 
;  (cont.) 
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digitized videos, answer surveys, participate in discussions—the list of 
functions is long and continues to grow each year. The two most popu- 
lar browsers are Netscape Communicator (Netscape is presently 
owned by America Online) and Internet Explorer (created and main- 
tained by Microsoft Corporation). These browsers are available for free 
download from the companies’ web sites, although either or both are 
often provided with the purchase of a new computer. 


electronic bulletin board or discussion board (also known as a 
forum, conference area, or threaded discussion area) A software 
program that permits you to “post” messages online (much as you 
would post a message on a cork bulletin board with a tack) and allows 
others to reply to your posting with one of their own. With such software, 
structured conversations can take place. The instructor, for example, 
can post an initial commentary, and students can post their replies, with 
all of these entries appearing in an ordered row. (This hierarchical 
ordering of messages is what is meant by the term threaded.) 

With an electronic bulletin board, communication is done asynchro- 
nously—that is, not at the same time. Thus one student might post a 
query on Monday, and another student in a different time zone might 
reply the next day. Conferencing software comes in all kinds of struc- 
tures; it may be a standalone product, or it may be contained in a 
course management system. To gain some idea of the range of this 
type of software, visit David Woolley’s site called Conferencing Software 
for the Web (http://thinkofit.com/webconf/), which provides anno- 
tated lists of asynchronous conferencing programs. This is also a oreet 
resource for finding free programs. 


chat online communication that occurs synchronously—that is, in 
real time. Chat software is one of the most popular tools on the Web. 
Typically, two or more users chat with each other by typing notes ina 
common message space, although newer chat software permits audio 
and even video communication. Chat is especially useful to instructors 
holding virtual conference hours or small seminars. Chat programs are 


available as separate programs or as part of the suite of tools in a 
course management system. 


course management system (also known as integrated appli-. 
cation software, online delivery system, educational delivery 
application, or online tool suite) A software program that contains a 
nner of integrated instructional functions. In a course Neeson! 


(cont.) 
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system, course materials such as lectures or graphics can be posted, 
discussions moderated, chat sessions invoked, and quizzes given, all 
within the confines of the same software system. Not only can instruc- 
tors and students “manage” the flow of information, but the instructor 
can both assess and keep track of the performance of the students, 
monitoring their progress and assigning grades. 

Typical examples of such software systems are those produced by 
WebCT, Blackboard Courselnfo, eCollege, LearningSpace, IntraLearn, 
Web Course ina Box, and TopClass. There are many others, some in 
development and others undergoing radical reform. To keep track of 
these systems, and compare their various features, we urge you to visit 
Bruce Landon’s comprehensive web site, Online Educational Delivery 
Applications: A Web Tool for Comparative Analysis (http://www.ctt. 
bc.ca/landonline/). These systems are discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 5. 


respond in some detail to a question he has posted on the online 
discussion board for his course (see Figure 1.1). 
Connecting to the 


Web from his home, : i 
URL Short for Uniform Resource Locator, _ 


Hegelmarks es the 
8 ‘YP the address for a site on the Internet.An 


be Obtny clays hig address such as http://Awww.ucla.edu/ is a _ 
site into the location URL Fe 


bar of his Netscape 

browser and __ is 

promptly greeted with a log-in screen. He types in his user name 
(jhegelmarks) and his password (hmarks420); this process 
admits him to the class. 

The main page of Hegelmarks’s course contains a number of 
navigational “buttons” he can use to manage the course. His 
commentary is posted in the course documents section, but the 
area he’s interested in today is the discussion board, so that’s 
where he goes first. With his mouse, he clicks on the naviga- 
tional button that leads to the discussion board and reviews the 
messages that have been posted there. Several of the students 
have posted their responses to the assignment. He reads 
through the responses on screen thoughtfully, printing out the 
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longer ones so that he can consider them at his leisure. Each 
posting is about a page in length. 

After evaluating the responses, Hegelmarks gives each stu- 
dent a grade for this assignment and enters the grade in the 
online gradebook, which can be reached by clicking another 
navigational button on the course’s main page. He knows that, 
when students log on to the class web site to check their grades, 
each student will be able to see only his or her own grades—no 
one else’s grade will be visible. Hegelmarks also knows that 
those who have failed to complete this assignment will be able 
to monitor their progress, or lack of it, by looking at the grade- 
book online. 

What concerns Hegelmarks now is that only five of his fifteen 
students have responded so far. Because it’s already Friday, and 
there’s a new assignment they must do for the next week, he 
decides to take a look at some of the statistical information that 
the course management system offers for tracking student 
progress. What he finds is that, of the ten students who haven't 
responded to the question, eight have read his commentary, 
some for more than sixty minutes at a time. Two haven't yet 
looked at it at all. 

Hegelmarks’s first concern is with the two students who 
haven't even looked at the assigned reading. It isn’t the first time 
they’ve failed to complete an assignment on time. Hegelmarks 
sends both of them a low-key but concerned e-mail asking 
whether they’re having any special problems he should know 
about, gently reminding them that they’ve fallen behind. 

The lengthy time the other students have been taking to read 
his commentary concerns him as well. From past experience he 
knows that students often struggle with some of the concepts in 
Mill’s Political Economy. He had written the commentary and 
created the homework assignment in an attempt to clarify the 
subject, but taking a second look, he now realizes that the com- 
mentary was written far too densely. He makes a note to rewrite 
it the next time he teaches the class. 

The last task Hegelmarks completes before logging off is to 
comment on the student responses that he has just read and 
graded. He doesn’t comment on each one—that would take far 
too long—but he composes a summary message touching on 
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the main points his students have made, and he posts this on 
the discussion board for all to see. 


Introduction to Physics, a “Hybrid” Course 


Our second instructor, Miriam Sharpe, teaches an introductory 
physics class at a large public university. Her course, a prerequi- 
site for anyone majoring in physics, is what we call a “hybrid,” 
combining both online and face-to-face activities. 

The class is large, with eighty students enrolled, and Sharpe 
has two teaching assistants to help her. Three times a week, she 
lectures to her class, using PowerPoint slides projected onto a 
screen to elucidate her points. Because she relies on so many 
slides, she has decided to post them on the course web site for 
students to review. Figure 1.2 shows an example. 

Although some of her colleagues disapprove of this practice, 
arguing that it will dissuade students from coming to class, 
Sharpe contends that relieving students of the tedium of taking 
copious notes during her lectures makes it easier for them to 
comprehend and remember the material. More importantly, by 
posting her slides online, she gives students the opportunity to 
review the material before coming to class. As a result, she has 
found that the questions raised in class, and the discussions 
they evoke, are far more relevant and lively. 

Sharpe also uses the web site for discussion groups. Each TA 
leads a discussion group of thirty students, with Sharpe han- 
dling the remaining twenty herself. In these virtual discussion 
groups, students can post their queries and concerns and 
receive a response from Sharpe, from a TA, or from one or more 
other students. Sharpe and her TAs make a point of checking the 
discussion boards at least once a day. 

Sharpe has one more major use for the web site: to post sam- 
ple exams. When she first started using the site, she simply 
posted the exams as documents that her students could read. 
But after her university installed a new course management sys- 
tem, she was able to offer the sample exams in such a way that 
students could take an exam online and receive both feedback 
and a grade. This trial assessment, she has discovered, is quite 
popular with her students. 
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Teaching Online: The Basics 


ow that you have some idea of what it’s like to teach online, 
Ne what some of the basic terms and concepts are, you 
may be thinking about how to teach your own class online. Later 
chapters will go into detail on many specific aspects of the task. 
Here we want to comment on some of the basic pedagogical 
considerations involved in teaching courses like those of our 
two fictional instructors, Jim Hegelmarks and Miriam Sharpe. 


Teaching a Course Entirely Online 


Perhaps the most daunting task is to plan a new course that will 
be taught entirely online, particularly if you’ve never taught 
online before. Composing the syllabus, assembling the exercises 
and quizzes, weighing the criteria for grades—all this presents a 
set of unfamiliar challenges. 

Yet closer inspection reveals that the approach to solving such 
problems is similar to what you would use “on the ground.” The 
same instructional strategy you've learned for a live classroom— 
setting the goals of the course, describing specific objectives, 
defining the required tasks, creating relevant assignments— 
applies online. Similarly, if you're converting an already-existing 
course into an online version, your basic approach need not 
change. 

Where the online course differs is in technique. In a class- 
room, you have your physical presence—your voice, body lan- 
guage, intonation, expressions, gestures—to help you 
communicate with your students. Online, at least for the time 
being,* you don't. In a classroom, a smile can be a powerful sig- 
nal of approval. Online, it’s reduced to a ludicrous little emoticon 
:)—characters that look like a person grinning. In a classroom, 
the instructor is often the sage on the stage. Online, the instruc- 
tor is more like the sage on the page. It is the written word, at 
least for now, that conveys the crux of what you want to say. 


*As this book is being written, new tools are evolving that may radically alter the way 
instruction is delivered online. These are synchronous learning tools that permit 
instructors to “speak” to their students much as they always have. Such tools, and 
their implications, are dealt with in more detail in Chapter 14. 
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This fact puts an inordinate emphasis on style, attitude, and 
intonation as they are expressed in print. A sarcastic aside, a 
seemingly innocent joke, shorn of an apologetic smile or a mod- 
erating laugh, can seem cold and hostile to the student reading 
it on the screen. None of the conventional ways of modifying 
ambiguous or ironic statements—the wink, the raised eyebrow, 
the shrug, and the smile—are available online. Thus an instruc- 
tor must pay particular attention to nuances. 

In a physical classroom, moreover, you're always there to lis- 
ten to your students or observe their interactions. Online, you’re 
there only sporadically, at the times when you log on, whereas 
your students may post their comments at any time of day. 
These circumstances modify the instructional role you play, 
making you more a facilitator or moderator than the expert from 
whom all knowledge flows. Indeed, online courses depend 
heavily on the participation of students. As an instructor, you 
need to step back a bit from the spotlight in order to allow the 
students to take a more active part. Perhaps you will intervene 
only when the flow of conversation strays too far off the mark or 
when you need to summarize the conversation in order to move 
it along to another point. 

Conversely, online participation is just as important to the 
student as it is to you. What makes the Web such an attractive 
medium—the ability to communicate instantly with anyone in 
the world—is what drives students to the Internet rather than to 
a conventional classroom. If, when they log onto the course, all 
they can do is read the voluminous course notes you have 
posted there, they will soon become frustrated and drift away. 

It’s your responsibility to bear all this in mind when devising 
your course. You will fashion tasks and exercises that emphasize 
student collaboration and deemphasize the traditional role of 
the instructor as the central figure in the pedagogical play. 

This doesn’t mean that an online syllabus should include only 
tasks that must be performed online: hunting for online mate- 
rial, for example, or linking to a host of other web sites. In fact, 
such tasks can often prove counterproductive, requiring as they 
do that students stay online an inordinate amount of time. 
Indeed, the sort of tasks you have your students perform need 
not, and perhaps should not, differ from what you would have 
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them do on the ground. They may still need to go to libraries to 
perform the functions of sound research (unless their institu- 
tion provides database and full-text resources online), and they 
still need to investigate, examine, and observe phenomena on 
their own. What’s different is how they communicate what they 
have learned, how they talk to each other, and how you talk to 
them. A successful online course often includes challenging 
assignments that lead to publicly conducted discussions, mod- 
erated and guided by you. 


Teaching a Hybrid Course 


For instructors like Miriam Sharpe, who teach face to face but 
use the Web to augment the work in class, there’s a somewhat 
different set of criteria. For these instructors, the Web may be a 
place to post information before class, in order to inspire a 
meaningful in-class discussion. Or the information on the Web 
may help give students the proper context for a lecture, so that 
the lecture falls on well-informed ears rather than becoming a 
mere oration accompanied by the sound of pencils furiously 
scribbling notes. 

Conversely, the web site might be used to elucidate or elabo- 
rate a point that was brought up in class. It may become a place 
where students can comment, critique, or analyze material in a 
leisurely and thoughtful way, instead of having to contend with 
other students in impassioned face-to-face debates. Indeed, the 
Web provides a safe environment for those students who ordi- 
narily might not chime in, too timid or shy to take part in discus- 
sions with those who are louder, more aggressive, or 
domineering. In this sense, using the Web as a means of com- 
munication can often provoke more thoughtful and reasoned 
discussions than might be possible in a classroom. 

Later chapters will describe the options in more detail. Here, 
our point is straightforward: 


Important! There’s no need to start from scratch to teach 
online. You can apply what you already know and add to it by 


using new tools and techniques adapted for the online 
environment. 
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What About Support Personnel 
and Training? 


i may have occurred to you that mastering new courseware 
and techniques is a task that ought to be handled by someone 
else—by computer support personnel, for example, or by 
graduate student assistants. On many campuses, however, 
neither the expertise nor the funds are available to provide the 
support each faculty member might like to have. 

Most of the time, computer support personnel have to deal 
with problems concerning infrastructure, networks, and servers 
that shut down. When they respond to an individual faculty 
member, they're typically concerned with hardware or software 
problems: “I can't type the letter k on my keyboard”; “The cursor 
just dropped off my screen!” Teaching assistants, for their part, 
won't necessarily have more advanced skills than faculty mem- 
bers, and are more appropriately concerned with pursuing their 
degrees. 

Some online programs do offer ongoing support to their 
teachers: the DIAL program at the New School and 
OnlineLearning.net, which handles online courses for UCLA 
Extension, are two examples. But even in these comparatively 
proactive programs, there’s a limit to how much attention and 
help can be offered to each faculty member, particularly as the 
number of online courses continues to grow. Of course, instruc- 
tors who aren't based on a campus have even fewer resources to 
help them troubleshoot problems. 

Equally rare is the availability of reliable and effective training 
for online instructors. The vast majority must learn on the job. 
Often this means that the first course you teach is beset with 
errors, miscues, and miscalculations, much as may have hap- 
pened when you taught your first class face to face. 

Even for those who enroll in a formal training course, the 
results can be disappointing. Some schools of education, staffed 
as they are by professors who earned their degrees twenty years 
ago, aren't coping well with the exigencies of online instruction. 
Some tend to deal with the subject as if it were a phenomenon 
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to be researched rather than a new set of skills to be mastered 
and employed. To make matters worse, training is often offered 
in a conventional classroom setting, depriving faculty members 
of the experience of learning online. 

The situation isn’t entirely bleak, however. There are some 
reliable training programs, several of which are mentioned in 
Chapter 13. In addition, the amount of technical know-how you 
need before you begin is less than you may suppose. 
Newcomers to online teaching are apt to exaggerate the com- 
puter expertise required. Let’s address that question directly. 


Do You Have to Be a Computer 
Expert? 
SSDS Bae aT EEE 


nstructors often wonder what qualifications—especially what 

level of technical computer skills—they need to consider 
teaching online. Do you have to be an expert or an advanced 
computer user? 

In terms of technical computer skills, an instructor needs lit- 
tle to start with. A very basic familiarity with computers and the 
Internet will more than suffice. That means knowing how to do 
the following: 


1. Set up folders and directories on a hard drive. 


2. Use word processing software properly (for instance, cut, 
copy, and paste; minimize and maximize Windows; save 
files). 


3. Handle e-mail communications, including attachments. 
4. Use a browser to access the World Wide Web. 


If you lack some of these skills, you can pick them up in on- 
campus or online workshops. Once you’re comfortable with 
these basic skills, you should, with experience, be able to build 
on them and become more skilled. 

Faculty of all ranks who are enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties offered by online teaching—and who are willing to invest 
some time in learning new technology and methods for the sake 


of personal and professional growth—are good candidates for 
teaching online. 


Resources | 


Important! “Techies” don’t necessarily make the best 
online instructors. An interest in pedagogy should come first, 
technology second. 


The Aim of This Book 
au 


n this book we will guide you through the world of online 

learning, introduce you to its tools and techniques, and help 
you evaluate whether teaching this way is the right choice for 
you. This book is a practical guide, not a pedagogical treatise. It 
will lead you through a fact-finding mission at the institution 
where you teach, show you how to convert your face-to-face 
course into one that you can teach online, and explore the 
different teaching environments available online. It will also 
help you reshape your syllabus and devise online exercises, 
manage both your class and your time, learn how to use some of 
the more popular software tools, and keep your career going by 
enabling you to stay on top of new developments. 

In the next chapter, we will begin preparing you for online 
teaching by showing you how to explore your institution’s 
resources and make practical sense of what you find. 


Resources 
(RS ee rene ee ee ee ie 
Fundamentals of the Web and Distance Learning 


" Distance Education Clearinghouse. http://www.uwex.edu/ 
 disted/definition.html 


Offers definitions of distance learning and links to other dis- 
tance education resources. 


arn the Net.com. http://www.learnthenet.com/ 


A good site for learning the basics of web navigation, how to 
download files, and much more. 


monkey. http://hotwired.lycos.com/webmonkey/ 


Offers a “How-to Library” with sections on authoring of web 
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material, design, multimedia, and more, as well as feature 
articles and reference guides. 


Web Conferencing 


Conferencing Software for the Web. http://thinkofit.com/ 
webconf/ 


David Woolley’s annotated lists of conferencing software, 
including both free and commercial varieties. 


: Online Educational Delivery Applications: A Web Tool for 
Comparative Analysis. http://www.ctt.bc.ca/landonline/ 


Bruce Landon’s site designed “to help educators evaluate and 
select online delivery software.” 


Scouting the Territory: 
Exploring Your Institution’s 
Resources 


E n Chapter 1, you learned a bit about how online learning func- 
tions. Now youre ready to begin planning the online environ- 
ment of your course. 

But where should you start? 

A good first step is to scout the territory in which you plan to 
operate—that is, explore the technological and administrative 
environment in your institution to ascertain what is possible 
and desirable to do. The tools an institution uses and the sup- 
port it offers very much influence the choices you'll need to 
make. Before you sit down to sketch out your course, you must 
be certain that what you're planning can actually take place. 

Colleges and other institutions, after all, don’t exist in a vac- 
uum. They have administrators, department heads, and com- 
puter support personnel, all of whom have budgets, agendas, 
and rivalries. Investments have been made (or are on the plan- 
ning board) in computer hardware, operating systems, software 
platforms, network cabling, computer labs, maintenance, sup- 
port, and instructor training. All of these factors, in one way or 
another, may affect the shape of the course you plan to teach. 

Of course, you can't be expected to know everything there is 
to know about these subjects. We aren't suggesting that you get 
on your hands and knees to follow the cabling from your build- 
ing to the street outside. But we are suggesting that you arm 
yourself in advance with a bit of practical knowledge. 
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This isn’t as formidable a task as it may seem. If you’ve been 
working at your institution for some time, you already know 
much of the information. What you don't know you can usually 
find out by visiting the institution’s web site or by scheduling a 
few informal interviews with your department head, chief ad- 
ministrator, or head computer support person. If you know what 
questions to ask and what to look for in advance, you should be 
able to walk away with most of the information you need. 

Imagine you're a manager visiting a plant for the first time. To 
familiarize yourself with its operations, you do a walk-through 
survey. You note which equipment is in use, heeding such fac- 
tors as age, reliability, and maintenance records. You also notice 
which procedures are in force on the floor, as well as which have 
been most successful. You judge whether the foreperson and the 
floor workers seem friendly or enthusiastic, or whether that 
scowl on their faces denotes some deep-seated hostility you 
would do well to avoid. 

The rest of this chapter will help you translate that metaphor- 
ical tour into specific questions to ask and ways to interpret the 
results. 


Questions to Ask About Your 
Institution’s Resources 


TT following sections describe some useful questions you 
can ask in your equivalent of a walk-through survey. 


What’s Already in Place? 


This question is the most important of all. In practice, you'll 
break it down into a number of subordinate queries, such as 
these: 


= Does your institution already provide courses online? 
« Ifso, which courses? 

* Who teaches them? 

« What platform do they use? 

= Who put them together? . 

« How long did it take to put them together? 
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Once you find out about online courses already being taught 
at your institution, make an effort to contact the instructors and 
talk to them at length. Tell them what you plan to do and solicit 
their reactions. Find out what their experiences have been. Ask 
about potential pitfalls you ought to avoid. 

Information gained in this way is the most valuable you can 
collect. Not only will you learn first-hand what’s going on, but 
you may, if you're lucky, forge a few strategic alliances with some 
of the technological pioneers. 


What Kind of Hardware and Operating System 
Does Your Institution Support? 


Does your college or department support PCs only? Macs? What 
kind of operating system is there? 

If the hardware is of one type only, it will limit the kind of soft- 
ware available to you, and this in turn may influence the kind of 
course you design. This is true because the hardware can work 
only through the good graces of its operating system, which 
functions as a kind of ; 

United Nations inter- operating system The software that 

preter for all the inte- controls a computer and allows. it to pers) 
grated communica- its most basic functions. 

tions of the Internet. 

The operating system is thus the key information broker or go- 
between that determines what you can and can't do when 
teaching online. 

By “operating system,” of course, we mean that wonderful 
collection of acronyms, abbreviations, and seemingly random 
names with which computer programmers have delighted us 
over the years: Mac OS X, Windows NT, UNIX, Linux, and so on. 
Windows is the most common operating system on PCs. Win- 
dows NT is acommon information broker for PC networks. OS X 
(like its previous incarnations with lower numbers) deciphers 
what Macintosh chips will or won't do. UNIX is a venerable op- 
erating system for large networks. 

Software is written expressly for a particular operating sys- 
tem. Thus the web server you use to run your course web site 
must be compatible with the operating system. Some of the 
more popular course management software programs, such as 
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Blackboard CourseInfo and WebCT, don't have a version that 
will run on Macintosh servers. Likewise, some operating sys- 
tems will run only a 


few af the available web server (server for short) Software that 
bulletin board soft- — «ceryes® out, or disseminates, web pages 
ware packages. A pro- —_acrogs the Internet; also may refer to the 
gram like WebBoard, — computer on which this software has been 
a popular and rela- _ jnstalled. 


tively inexpensive 

bulletin board con- 

ferencing system, will run on almost any Pentium-based PC be- 
cause the operating system is Windows based. But the same 
software won't run on a Sparc workstation, for which the oper- 
ating system is usually UNIX based. 

As these examples suggest, each operating system has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Thus, if the operating system presents 
a major obstacle for your purposes, you'll need to alter your 
plans and your syllabus. You'll learn more about course man- 
agement software systems, and the hardware and operating sys- 
tems on which they run, in later chapters. For the time being, 
just take note of what's available at your institution. 


What Kind of Network Has Your 
Institution Set Up? 


It doesn't matter what kind of hardware or operating system 
your college may have if the information that’s being “served” 
has nowhere to go. The “network’”—about as vague a term as 
the “Syndicate”’—consists of whatever hodgepodge of tele- 
phone, Ethernet, coaxial, and fiber optic cables your institu- 
tion has cobbled together, complete with the hubs and routers 
that connect them to the campus “backbone,” culminating in 
the “gateway” that opens to the great outside world in which 
you and your students live. This collection of stuff determines 
how quickly and effectively you and your students can com- 
municate with each other. Collectively, it’s often referred to as 


the “pipeline’—another vague term that conceals more than it 
reveals. 
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In investigating this pipeline through which you'll have to op- 
erate, pay attention to specific capabilities and hindrances. The 
kind of course you plan and the exercises you assign must take 
these conditions into consideration. 

Imagine, for instance, that your university has an adequate 
network on campus, with a high-speed connection to the In- 
ternet that allows you to surf the Web and fetch useful software 
in a matter of sec- 
onds. Students living 
off campus, however, 
can connect with the 
university network 
only through a lim- 
ited number of computer modems that allow dial-up access by 
telephone. Typical communication speeds for current tele- 
phone modems range from 28.8 to 56 kilobytes of data per sec- 
ond (kbps)—much slower than the speeds offered by cable 
modems, ISDN (integrated services digital network) lines, 
DSLs (digital subscriber lines), T1 lines, and other connections 
specifically designed for transferring large amounts of data. 
Thus, if your students are limited to dial-up access, you won't 
want to create a “treasure hunt” type of exercise in which 
they’re required to go searching online for material or informa- 
tion. Staying online can often be both costly and frustrating for 
a student connecting from home via a relatively slow, 28.8 kbps 
modem. Nor will you want to schedule a lot of synchronous 
chat sessions when you know that the connectivity is tenuous. 
Text and graphics should become the elements of the course- 
ware you provide. 

ifort ithe other 
hand, the on-campus 
facilities include com- 
puter labs connected 
in a local area net- 
work (LAN) by Ether- 
net, you might plan 
for your students to 
accomplish their on- 


dial-up access Access to a network or to 
the Internet by modem through a regular 
telephone line. 
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line work in a scheduled way in one of these labs. In this situa- 
tion, you might take advantage of the bigger pipeline by using 
more video, audio, or simulations in your courseware. It would 
also become more feasible to take advantage of resources avail- 
able on the Web. 

You also need to consider where you yourself will be working 
most of the time. If you'll work mainly at home and your institu- 
tion doesn't provide dial-up service (or you live too far for a local 
call), you should consider obtaining unlimited access with a pri- 
vate Internet service provider (ISP). Also, if you anticipate 
spending part of the class time away from your normal environ- 
ment, make sure that you find out about arrangements for net- 
work or ISP access when traveling. Can you obtain access with- 
out a long distance call? Check ahead with your hotel to find out 
if there are telephone data ports in the room for your laptop, ora 
business center that offers Internet access. Or consult an online 
travel guide to find out if there is an Internet café in the city you 
plan to visit. 


What Kind of Computer Support Does Your 
Institution Provide? 


Computer support comes in various sizes and shapes. Some col- 
leges have computer support personnel who are strictly network 
maintenance types, with no time for wild-eyed academics. Still 
other institutions have well-meaning, but somewhat inexperi- 
enced, administrators in charge who aren't thoroughly familiar 
with what a web site can provide. The best have personnel who 
know their trade and are able to communicate what they know 
to faculty members. 

So get to know your local computer support personnel and 
ask the appropriate questions. Will they assist you with such de- 
tails as improving a scanned graphic in Photoshop? Will your 
students receive support and advice, such as through a trou- 
bleshooting telephone service? Or will you and your students be 
essentially on your own? 

The answers to such questions will help you determine just 
how complex and demanding your online work can be, as well 


as which methods and software programs might best accom- 
plish the task. 


Different Resource Levels: Three Typical Scenarios erre 


Different Resource Levels: 
Three Typical Scenarios 
REESE ee SP 


ny ow that you’ve made your walk-through survey of your in- 
stitution, you should have a fair idea of what it can offer 
you. Of course, there are many shades of gray to consider, but in 
most Cases your institution will fall into one of three broadly de- 
fined categories: low-tech, mid-tech, or high-tech. 


The Low-Tech Scenario 


A college or department in the low-tech category has little or no 
experience offering courses online. Its web site contains admin- 
istrative information, but little else. Infrastructure is minimal; 
the majority of departments are connected to the Internet via an 
ordinary modem rather than a high-speed line. Students roll 
their eyes heavenward when you inquire whether there are 
enough computers on campus to meet their needs. 

You may discover that a few intrepid faculty members have 
found a way to offer some of their courseware online, often 
using local Internet service providers to host their web pages, 
but these pathfinders have apparently accomplished this feat on 
their own. No one on campus, you're told, has sufficient skill, 
dedication, or patience to offer solid technological support. 
What’s more, in order to produce their courseware, these in- 
structors had to purchase their own computer equipment, scan- 
ners, and software. 


The Mid-Tech Scenario 


At a college or department in the mid-tech category, the web site 
probably does have pointers to individual courses offered on- 
line. Some of these courses even have their own web sites. The 
quality of these course web sites, however, varies widely. Some 
contain little more than a converted Microsoft Word outline of 
the course syllabus, whereas others are replete with animated 
icons, complex graphics, and links to other sites. 

Speaking to some of the instructors and computer support 
people, you learn that the webmasters for the existing course 
sites are a mix of student interns, teaching assistants, and 
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instructor volunteers, mostly self-taught. Hence they have dif- 
ferent approaches and diverse sets of skills, accounting for the 
great variation you 
see in their web sites. 
Equally chaotic is the . ya prom 

: . phe nes ea Bes %s 
bulletin board soft- h pak SATS ee bret 
ware employed O17 QigRgeeeeipe ieee nmnnnnn annem sna 
campus—a mélange 
of programs ranging from freeware obtained from the Internet 
to PC-based conferencing systems such as WebBoard. 

There are several: computer labs on campus, although the 
available seats in those labs only partially fill the needs of the 
student body. On-campus network cabling exists, with some of 
the major buildings and labs connected directly to the institu- 
tion’s backbone network. But communication with the world 
beyond the college gates is less reliable; students attempting to 
connect from home to a departmental web site often find the 
task frustrating. Many students, however, can connect readily 
from home to third-party web sites. Ultimately, all of your stu- 
dents have some Internet access, though it may not be high 
speed or very reliable. 


The High-Tech Scenario 


The high-tech institution has installed a full-scale course man- 
agement system for its departments or colleges. It has pur- 
chased site licenses for course management software, such as 
Blackboard CourselInfo or WebCT, and has installed this soft- 
ware on its own web servers. Most of the online courses there- 
fore have a uniform user interface. 

The computer support service boasts a room full of humming 
computers connected to a bank of high-speed modems through 
which students living off campus can log onto the institution's 
LAN. Maintenance is handled by the institution's own staff. 

The administration, apparently eager to promote the use of 
computer-mediated courses, has secured grants and alumni 
contributions to fund the construction of labs and cabling infra- 
structure On campus. Periodically, workshops are offered to 
both faculty and students to assist them in learning new com- 
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puter skills. Or per- 
haps the institution 
has contracted with 
some online delivery 


online delivery partner A private business 
set up to assist institutions or businesses in 
delivering courses online. Some maintain 

‘ the courses on their own servers. Others 
partners to provide provide training or course content conver- 
server access, techni- sion services, such as creating web pages 
cal support, instruc- — from word-processed text. Some representa- 
tional design, or _ tive commercial providers are Embanet, On- 
training. An instruc- — lineLearning.net, and eCollege. 

tional technology or 

academic computing unit on campus has skilled personnel ca- 
pable of assisting you in mounting your course. 
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ven though it may appear that only the high-tech setting of- 
fers you a good chance to succeed as an online instructor, 
you can be successful in all three types of institutions if you’re 
willing to tailor your demands to the available resources. In fact, 
a high-tech university doesn’t always provide the most hos- 
pitable environment, or indeed the best results. You may find 
that a high-tech setting, with its integrated course management 
applications, amounts to a “one-size-fits-all” approach that 
doesn’t suit your particular needs very well. 
The following sections offer examples of solutions you might 
develop in each of the three environments. 


Low-Tech Soiutions 


As an example of a low-tech setting, imagine you're teaching in- 
troductory biology at a small rural college with few technological 
resources. Because this course is required for biology majors and 
also fulfills the college’s general education requirements, it’s usu- 
ally quite full, with upwards of ninety students crammed into a 
large, poorly air-conditioned classroom. The college has no grad- 
uate program to speak of and barely enough funds to provide 
TAs, so you rely on honors biology undergraduates for assistance. 
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You lecture, you assign homework (readings in a large, expen- 
sive, and somewhat daunting textbook), you give a midterm and 
a final, and you hold discussion sections three times a week, di- 
viding up the class into groups of about thirty. On your office 
computer, you've created a series of overheads that you use as 
you lecture (as long as the bulb in the room’s overhead projector 
hasn't burned out), and you make available to the students a set 
of your private course notes, complete with graphs and dia- 
grams, for which they pay a nominal fee. Although your discus- 
sion sections help fill in the gaps, the atmosphere is often 
chaotic, with the students firing questions from all sides as if 
they were reporters at a presidential press conference. 

Clearly, you're doing the best you can with the means avail- 
able. Nevertheless, too many students seem to struggle with the 
material. Over the past several years, your students’ grades have 
shown a downward trend, with fewer A’s and more B’s and C’s. 
And in the student-prepared evaluation booklet circulated pri- 
vately at the beginning of each year, your class is consistently 
deemed one of the hardest on campus. 

You work hard to teach this class—so hard that you're ex- 
hausted much of the time—and you don't want to lower your 
standards merely to get more favorable student evaluations. 
What you'd like to do is improve student comprehension of this 
difficult and challenging subject while, paradoxically, lightening 
your own formidable teaching load. To do this, you know you 
must find a way to communicate more efficiently with your stu- 
dents. The obvious solution would be to increase your office 
hours. But, for a class of ninety-odd students, that might not be 
of much help. It also might prove overwhelming for you. 

Given the limited means of your institution, what can you do? 

Even in this difficult situation, there are ways to use online in- 
struction effectively. Some of your students will have access to 
the Internet via dial-up modems. The question is, How many? 
Using whatever survey tools are available to you (personal let- 
ters to your students, information from the registrar's office, in- 
class polls, informal interviews), find out how many students ei- 
ther have a computer of their own or have access to a friend’s or 
roommate's computer that is connected in some way to the In- 
ternet. To this figure add a reasonable estimate of the number of 
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students who might gain access to the Internet via whatever on- 
Campus resources are available to them. 

Your goal is to set up an e-mail (and snail mail) mentoring 
system to supplement—and, in time, perhaps supplant—your 
regular office hours and some of your discussion sections. You 
want to have your students contact you when they need help. 

These authors must be crazy, you may be thinking. Students 
who know how to use e-mail technology are capable of firing off 
fusillades of messages; within a week I'd have a thousand e- 
mails that I couldn't possibly answer, you're thinking. True, we 
respond, e-mail can be a dangerous thing; but, if used judi- 
ciously, it can lighten your workload and deepen student com- 
prehension of course material. The keys to success are the rules 
you create and enforce. 

Here, for example, are some rules for e-mail communication 
that you might set up in the situation we've outlined: 


Rule 1 Students are encouraged to send you questions via e- 
mail (or snail mail). But you make it absolutely clear that you 
arent going to respond to each and every message. Indeed, 
because your entire class doesn't have access to the Internet, 
you're going to collect the inquiries, group them according to 
subject, and provide a single answer on each subject once a 
week. Your answers will form, in effect, a page of “frequently 
asked questions,” which computer folk often call “FAQs.” 
You'll bring this page to class, post it on a bulletin board, dis- 
tribute it to those who want a copy, or leave it in the library for 
students to peruse. You may even discuss the points in class. 


Rule 2 Office hours are for personal problems only. Under no 
circumstances will you discuss content-related problems 
with students on a one-on-one basis in your office. 


Rule3 Don't break rules 1 and 2. 


Even with such rules in place, the first time you begin the 
process, it will seem like an onerous task. You'll have to read 
each e-mail carefully and draft your replies. This may seem like 
even more work than you did before. But by the second term, 
your workload should decrease dramatically. You will have built 
an impressive database of written replies to standard queries, 
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which you can supplement as new questions come in. When 
students raise questions in class, you can refer to your already- 
prepared answers, perhaps even read them aloud. Your posted 
FAQ page will become a resource students can rely on. Gradu- 
ally they’ll learn to look at the page first before sending you a 
note. And you'll have more time for more productive pursuits, as 
well as for your family and friends. 

In time, you may be able to set up an electronic mailing list, 
often known as a listserv. A listserv requires special software 
that manages your 
e-mail communica- mailing list (listserv) An online discussion - 
tions, capturing allin- — group, administered by a software program, — 
quiries automatically _ in which each message is sent to a common 
and rerouting them to —_ e-mail address, which then forwards the 
the entire class. This | Message to all members on the iist. 
software does cost ; 
money and must be managed by someone. For references to in- 
formation about listserv software and existing mailing lists, see 
the web page provided by Impulse Research Corporation at 
http://www.webcom.com/impulse/list.html. 


Mid-Tech Solutions 


If you teach in an institution like the one described in our mid- 
tech scenario, you have many more options than in a low-tech 
setting. 

For one thing, your students either have a computer at home, 
with limited modem access to the Internet, or can use one of the 
computers available in campus labs. Thus you can feel some- 
what at ease in using the Web to help teach your class, circulate 
information, and cut down on your workload. 

Unfortunately, you also know (or will soon find out) that, if 
you want to create a web site with lectures, quizzes, and bulletin 
boards, you're pretty much on your own. Your department com- 
puter support staff may help you a bit, but most of the work of 
designing, writing, and mounting the web pages will be yours, 
as will the worries and frustrations that arise when something 
goes wrong (as when the server goes down). The few software 
tools available to you are pretty rudimentary and difficult to use. 
Imagining the time it will take you to compose all the material 
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for the Internet—not to mention all the software manuals you'll 
have to read in order to get it all right—you sigh heavily and set 
that plan aside. 

Or maybe not. Although your college may not offer much 
help, others in the global village will. Now is the time for you to 
discover one of the great benefits of teaching on the Web—the 
incredible creativity and generosity of a vast percentage of its 
citizen proprietors. For the instructor like yourself, willing to 
take the technological plunge but wary of sinking too deep, 
there are numerous resources available to buoy you up. Some of 
them are free, and some of them cost so little that either you or 
your institution may decide they are affordable. 


Using Free Online Resources Many of the most advanced 
course management systems, such as WebCT and Blackboard 
or the lower-tech Nicenet’s Internet Classroom Assistant, offer 
free access to course management software. For example, on 
Blackboard.com, you can conduct a course free of charge, 
using Blackboard’s web server and software, as long as the 
amount of material posted doesn’t exceed 5 megabytes. That’s 
more or less the equivalent of fifteen chapters of a book, 
enough to post a considerable amount of information. (For in- 
formation about contacting Blackboard and other such serv- 
ices, see the Guide to Resources at the end of this book.) 

Using a free site like Blackboard’s will make you feel as if 
you've made the leap from the Stone Age to the Information 
Age in one effortless bound. You'll find that you have these 
benefits, among others: 


» You can control who accesses your course and who doesn't. 


« You can create course syllabi and course notes simply by typ- 
ing in your information online. (If you’re a bit more skilled, you 
can create HTML files and send those to your web site as well.) 


« You can create online quizzes that are automatically graded. 
= You can divide your students into private study groups 
whose members can chat together online while they plan 
their projects. 
These advantages are just the beginning. Every day there are 
more new resources available at free sites online. 
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Supplementing Your Institution’s Resources _ If your college al- 
ready has a web server, you'll probably use it for your course's 
web site. But you can also supplement the college's online envi- 
ronment by using some of the free tools available. Say you have 
a web site on which you've posted your syllabus, course notes, 
assignments, and course calendar, but you also want your stu- 
dents to take a self-grading quiz in order to test their mastery of 
the subject matter. How will you proceed? 

To create such a tool from scratch—in other words, to write 
the program—would take a considerable amount of time, re- 
sources, and talent. Fortunately, there are a number of resources 
available online that will do the job for free. At the University of 
Victoria, for instance, 
researchers have de- 
veloped a tool called 
Hot Potatoes that 
anyone can down- 
load free of charge (http://web.uvic.ca/hrd/halfbaked/). Run- 
ning on either a Windows or a Macintosh server, this tool allows 
you to create a variety of quizzes and evaluations. For instance, 
you can construct “quiz and review” exercises, in which stu- 
dents have access to the answers, or fully graded quizzes (the 
software itself grades them). The University of Hawaii 
(http://www.motted.hawaii.edu/) provides an equally useful 
test generator that runs on a server housed on that university’s 
campus. You create the questions and answers. Your students 
then connect to the university’s server and take the quiz. Results 
are e-mailed to you and to them. 


download To retrieve a file from a remote 
computer and save it on your own computer. 


High-Tech Solutions 


In our high-tech scenario, the institution has set up a course 
management software system. This means that you won't have 
to go shopping around for a quiz tool here and some bulletin 
board software there. The shopping has already been done. 
Most likely, some training and support are also available to help 
you get up to speed using these tools. Thus, whether you want to 
teach entirely online or merely supplement regular classroom 
teaching with web-based tools, most, if not all, of the functions 
you require will be available. 
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You may think that, in such a technological heaven, your 
troubles are over. However, colleges are notoriously rigid. Hav- 
ing installed a course management system, they often begin to 
act like poker players nursing a good hand. They tend to stand 
pat, not drawing any cards and not discarding any either. When 
new software becomes available or new technologies come into 
being, they tend to dismiss these developments as too expen- 
sive, too difficult to implement, not practicable, or not neces- 
sary “at the present time.” 

A case in point: In 1998 and 1999, RealNetworks, the creator 
of RealAudio and a host of other products with “Real-” as their 
prefix, bolted to the front of the field with its streaming media 
products. Using free 
software, which Real- streaming media Audio or video files that 
Networks made avail- are sent in a continuous stream from a 
able to any interested — source computer (usually via a web site) to 
user via the company _ a receiving computer. Using a “player” soft- 
web site (http://www. — Ware program, the recipient can hear or view 
real.com/), an in- the content in real time. oe 
structor could pro- 
duce sound files—say, from a tape-recorded interview of a col- 
league—that her students could listen to with a RealNetworks 
player they had also downloaded free from the RealNetworks site. 
Or, as another example, an instructor could create a PowerPoint 
slide show, add narration, and (using one of RealNetworks’ other 
tools) present it on the class web site as a streaming, narrated 
slide show that students could access with an ordinary modem. 

As streaming media became widely available, many instruc- 
tors, their faces glowing with enthusiasm, approached adminis- 
trators with the request to put some of these multimedia cre- 
ations on course web sites, only to hear that the software was 
out of reach of the department’s budget at the present time. In 
most such cases, the administrator was thinking about the $600 
fee for the basic server software (or the approximately $2,000 for 
the more advanced version). The administrator was often un- 
aware of the fact that RealNetworks offered a free version of its 
software that would allow up to twenty users to request the use 
of an audio file at one time—more than adequate to accommo- 
date the demands of most classes. 
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Often, when apprised of the existence of a free version, the 
administrators agreed to install it and make it available to fac- 
ulty members. But this story has a clear moral. 


Important! No one knows everything, not even your 
computer support personnel. Even in a high-tech world, you 
have to do a little homework of your own to stay on top of new 
developments and be sure that those around you are on top 
of things as well. 


One other word about living in a high-tech environment: No 
institution will ever be able to provide the level of support to 
which you may think you're entitled. Even the most respected 
professors at Ivy League colleges sometimes complain that they 
can't get a decent web site designed when they want to. The fact 
that your university has purchased fancy equipment and soft- 
ware doesn't mean that you won't have to learn some skills. 
Sooner or later, you'll have to learn how to create a web page, 
download a graphic, or even create an audio file, just as once 
you had to learn how to use the overhead projector or the tape 
recorder. 

In the following chapters you'll learn about these skills and 
how to master them. For the time being, pull your syllabus out 
of your desk drawer. We're about to convert it so that you can use 
it online. 


Resources 
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E-mail Discussion Groups/Lists and Resources. http://www. 
webcom.com/impulse/list.html 


A useful page designed to be a one-stop information resource 
about mailing lists (listservs). 


Hot Potatoes Homepage. http://web.uvic.ca/hrd/halfbaked/ 


A useful, free suite of software for creating web-based quizzes 
and exercises. 
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Nicenet's Internet Classroom Assistant. http://www.nicenet.org/ 
A free course management tool. 

RealNetworks. http://www.real.com/ 

Currently the leading supplier of streaming media software. 


University of Hawaii QuizCenter. http://www.motted. 
hawaii.edu/ 


Free online quizzes that are hosted on the Hawaii site. 
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Putting the Course 
Together 


Course Conversion 


ll right. You’ve taken the grand tour of the campus and are 
A... familiar with the lay of the land. 

You're ready to get down to work, to convert your on-the- 
ground class to one online. You take your syllabus out of the 
drawer and stare at it. It reads just like it always did: It has your 
name, a description of the class goals and objectives, your grad- 
ing policy, a schedule of your office hours, and a week-by-week 
listing of assignments and quizzes. 

Nothing very exciting. Just the same old stuff. You take your 
syllabus, which you wrote using a word processing program, 
convert it into an HTML page (or ask instructional support staff 
to do so), and give it to your local computer support person, who 
displays it online. Or perhaps your institution has a handy web 
template (a premade form) that requires you to do little more 
than fill in the text fields with the appropriate information. You 
call several of your colleagues to tell them to have a look at your 
page. They congratulate you on your good work and tell you that 
it looks just fine. Your students, on the other hand, never look at 
it twice. Why should they, once they’ve printed it out? 

Our point is this: 


Important! Putting your class online doesn’t mean 
copying your lectures and syllabus word for word. 


Rather, converting your course to an online environment means 
adapting it to use some of the tools available in the new environ- 
ment. If you teach a hybrid class (one that’s both face to face and 
online), the conversion involves using the Web to complement 
what you do in class. If you're teaching exclusively online, it in- 
volves recasting your entire class in an online shape. 
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| have a look at some actual instructors who have gone 
through this process. Here are two different situations: a 
pharmacology course delivered completely online and a psy- 
chology course that’s a hybrid of face-to-face and online com- 
ponents. 


Pharmacology Online 


Anita Reach, a psychology instructor and coordinator of the Ad- 
diction Counselor Program at Kansas City (Kansas) Community 
College, decided to pioneer an online course in basic pharma- 
cology. This basic course had been mandated by the state of 
Kansas for all those working with clients in substance abuse 
treatment facilities. The mandate, she said, “created a dilemma 
for individuals residing in remote areas of the state and unable 
to conveniently enroll in college courses.” In addition, she noted 
that colleges in close proximity to potential students rarely of- 
fered the specific mandated course. Therefore, in the fall of 
1997, she proposed to resolve this problem by making the 
course available completely online. 

She knew that her students wouldn't all have their own per- 
sonal computers and that many would be accessing the course 
through libraries or nearby colleges. So it was important that all 
classroom activity be made available online without requiring 
her students to download material from the Web. Because they’d 
be looking at the pages in a library, no audio or video tools could 
be used (the software or listening devices might not be available 
to everyone). Furthermore, because her college had limited re- 
sources to offer, it wasn’t likely to purchase course management 
software to serve as the platform for her class. In fact, Reach 
joked, “I truly don’t think the instructional technology staff even 
knew I was teaching a course online. But I did manage to get a 
laptop from them.” Aside from the laptop, she had to go else- 
where to find her tools. 

Because of the limited resources available to her in the begin- 
ning, Reach decided to use a free conferencing system, Nicenet’s 
Internet Classroom Assistant (http://www.nicenet.org/), to 
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support discussion forums in her class. She decided she'd use a 
mix of online materials, which she would create herself, along 
with assigned readings from a text. Class work would consist of 
weekly readings, both online and from the text. She posted spe- 
cific questions in the discussion forum to which the students 
were required to respond. To ensure full participation in the 
course, each student was given individual questions to answer 
in the discussion forum, but her hope was that all students 
would benefit by reading the postings of their fellow students. 

For each session, two web sites relevant to the topic were as- 
signed for investigation. Students visited the sites and then sub- 
mitted an individual e-mail to her, with a one-paragraph sum- 
mary of the site. Students were given extra credit for finding and 
identifying additional sites of value to the course. These web site 
assignments were designed to give students experience in eval- 
uating resources available on the Web. This training, Reach 
hoped, would prove valuable for students’ future independent 
research. 

Each week she assigned a discussion question that invited 
comment and reflection about socially related issues, such as le- 
galization of drugs. By soliciting these subjective comments, 
Reach hoped to give students opportunities to “clarify their po- 
sitions and share thoughts and values with others, for practice 
in the real world.” 

For assessment, Reach relied on short online quizzes about 
the reading assignments, participation in online discussions, 
and a final take-home exam submitted by e-mail or snail mail. 
For the online quizzes, she decided to use another free site, the 
QuizCenter at the University of Hawaii at Maui (http://www. 
motted.hawaii.edu/). The quizzes, a mix of multiple-choice and 
true/false questions, were graded automatically by the Quiz- 
Maker, which in turn e-mailed a report to the individual student 
with his or her grade. Cheating wasn’t a dominant concern for 
Reach, because she knew that all of her students would be tak- 
ing a proctored certification exam after this course, and most 
were aware that they needed the information and experience 
gleaned from the course to succeed with the exam. 

Reach's course is a model of what we mean by converting a 
course to one that can be taken online. She took into considera- 
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tion a number of key factors: software tools available to her, re- 
sources of her college and her students, and the goals and objec- 
tives of the course itself. She might have taken a different route. 
She might have assigned the readings from her text and sent her 
students videotapes of her lectures. Using Nicenet to deliver the 
course was “a little cumbersome .. . but it worked.” Still, in her 
opinion, using the online tools produced a far richer learning 
experience for her students than a prerecorded lecture could 
ever have done. Requiring her students to discuss the assign- 
ments online engendered a sense of community that reduced 
the isolation many students would have felt working entirely on 
their own. Furthermore, having them use Internet tools not only 
afforded them the experience of using the Web to do research, 
but also taught them some of the skills they would need to be 
successful in their prospective careers. 

Reach’s first course had only six students, but in the spring of 
1998 she was able to move the course to a more comprehensive 
software platform, FirstClass, which students accessed via a web- 
based version. Her college belongs to a consortium of seven insti- 
tutions, through which a server and site license for FirstClass soft- 
ware became available for her course. Every term since then, the 
course has been filled to its enrollment cap of sixteen students. 

Since her first course debuted, Anita Reach has gone on to 
steward an entirely online program at her community college. 
By the fall of 1999, over sixty online courses were being offered, 
and a move to the WebCT system was planned for 2000. With the 
use of WebCT, Reach is gratified that instructors will be able to 
make use of sophisticated online testing features and will also 
have the support of her new online unit in developing their 
courses. In her new position as Project Leader for Online Devel- 
opment at Kansas City Community College, she has gone from 
borrowing a laptop to having within her reach a fully equipped 
instructor lab that provides support for faculty members pio- 
neering their own courses. 


A Hybrid Psychology Course 

For Lonnie Yandell of Belmont University in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, there was no university mandate to create a totally on- 
line course. The problem he faced was how to use an online 
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component to improve the quality of his course. As chair of the 
Psychology Department, Yandell taught a course in cognitive 
psychology, a course that required a great deal of problem solv- 
ing and independent research projects, both of which tasks re- 
quired a significant amount of one-on-one help. 

Usually Yandell used the classroom period to lecture to his class. 
But he decided that standing up at a dais and lecturing wasn't a 
productive use of his time. In order to spend more time interacting 
with his students, he wanted to greatly reduce his time spent lec- 
turing in the classroom and “free up face-to-face class time for 
one-on-one and small group discussion and problem solving.” 

Belmont University has a tradition of being very teacher ori- 
ented, encouraging innovative teaching techniques on the 
ground. In late 1998, although the university hadn't yet extended 
this support to online teaching, it had purchased a copy of the 
course management software suite TopClass, and Yandell was 
ready to try adding an online component to his course. 

With these goals and resources in mind, Yandell determined 
to supplement his course by moving his lectures entirely online, 
while reserving his classroom time for “completing simulations, 
working on research projects, and getting individual help from 
the teacher.” It turned out that putting all his lectures online was 
much more difficult and time consuming than he thought it 
would be. However, he reasoned that the students would get the 
best of both worlds: Besides receiving one-on-one guidance 
with their projects, they could read and reread the basic infor- 
mation they needed, including the material in his lectures. 

When he taught this class completely face to face, Yandell 
routinely used graphics-enriched computer presentations for 
his lectures. These were graphs, charts, and problem sets gener- 
ated by specific software programs, which he would demon- 
strate in class. Converting all these materials into an online for- 
mat seemed to Yandell like an insurmountable task to do alone. 
So he decided to concentrate his energies on using the online 
environment to supplement the work on the many computer 
simulations his students were required to complete in the lab. 

Previously, these simulations—over twelve in all—were pre- 
sented only as lab components. Some could now be accessed 
online as well. These included simulations demonstrating as- 
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pects of memory and perception. Yandell posted a short com- 
mentary on each simulation online. He'd always asked students 
to answer a series of eight questions about each simulation, but 
now his students could post their responses online for everyone 
to read. Yandell’s directions in his syllabus encouraged student- 
to-student interaction. After instructing the students to post 
their answers in the appropriate TopClass discussion folder, he 
added, “You can also read other students’ posts and respond to 
them if you like. You can receive extra credit for the discussion 
grade by making appropriate responses to others’ posts.” 

Yandell graded each student's responses separately, but he 
didn't offer his own feedback online to each and every one—that 
would have required far too much time and effort. Instead, he 
culled the best of the responses for each simulation question 
and compiled them into a page he called “comparison re- 
sponses,” which he posted online. 

Belmont University still stipulated that actual exams be taken 
on campus, but to further assist his students in comprehending 
the great amount of challenging material (cognitive psychology 
is a formidable course), Yandell made use of TopClass’s quiz- 
making features to create practice tests. Cutting and pasting 
from material he'd previously used in class, he created a host of 
multiple-choice questions with appropriate feedback for correct 
or incorrect answers. His students could take these practice 
tests or not, depending on their needs. Overall, Yandell “spent a 
long time posting multiple-choice practice tests on TopClass. I 
had to copy and paste each question and each of the four alter- 
natives. Over the semester, I probably copied and pasted nearly 
1,000 questions. Too much work! But the students commented 
very favorably about them, so I struggled through it.” 

Yandell also posted weekly questions on the lectures. He'd al- 
ways fielded questions when he presented his lectures in class. 
Now he posted questions drawn from his long experience in 
teaching this class, and he required his students to discuss them, 
assigning a small portion of the students’ final grade (5 percent) 
to their participation online. To his surprise, Yandell discovered 
that requiring his students to answer specific questions online 
increased the level of interaction with his class. “There is no 
way I could get every student to respond in discussions [in the 
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face-to-face lecture class] the way they must online,” he noted. 
“Many students who almost never talk in class expressed them- 
selves very well in their online answers to questions. Regular 
classes tend to be dominated by a few articulate individuals, 
which is not so with online responses.” 

Lonnie Yandell is obviously an unusually dedicated instructor 
who was willing to devote a considerable amount of his own 
time to improving the way he taught his class by using online 
tools. It’s a rare department chair who would do as much. What, 
then, are Yandell’s rewards? For one thing, his class received high 
praise from the students. For another, the initial work he put 
into creating his web site would decrease significantly in the 
years to come, permitting him to spend more time with his stu- 
dents (not to mention with his duties as department chair). As it 
happened, Yandell ended up extending this online enhance- 
ment method to his honors course in Cognition, Research, and 
Analytics—with great success. 
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Nic’ that you've had a look at these examples that introduce 
you to the process of converting a course, you're probably 
wondering where to begin. 

Take a look at the resources you have available to you. In ad- 
dition to your syllabus, you probably have some goals and ob- 
jectives, a list of assignments, required readings, quizzes, pa- 
pers, and grading policies. Do you also have lecture notes that 
you created using a word processor? overheads or slide trans- 
parencies that you regularly show to your class? audio- or video- 
tapes? All of those elements comprise the raw material you'll use 
to convert your course to one that you can teach online. 

It would seem at first glance that the essential task to be ac- 
complished is to convert these elements into digital files to be 
posted on the Web. But the fact that someone has word- 
processed all of his or her lectures and transferred graphics to 
HTML pages doesn’t mean that a course has been converted. In 
fact, this isn’t even the first step! It’s only the mechanical aspect 
of the job. We'll discuss the mechanics further in Chapter 7, but 
here we want to focus on more basic considerations. 
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As our two scenarios demonstrate, a strict translation of what 
you normally do on the ground into the online environment 
isn't always desirable. Like the art of translation, course conver- 
sion should not merely strive for a word-for-word equivalency, 
but should allow the new language of communication to be fully 
exploited. Just as there are some things one can say only in Chi- 
nese or Spanish, there are new and different forms of expression 
that can be attempted in the online medium. Although the com- 
munication of content and the achievement of course objec- 
tives will naturally be the aim of any course conversion process, 
there’s a great deal more to be gained than a mere transfer from 
one medium into another. 


Important! If you simply post your lectures and syllabus 
on the Web, you haven't necessarily created a viable tool for 
your students. The missing element here is instructional design. 


Without necessarily becoming an expert in instructional de- 
sign principles, you need to become aware of what you normally 
do to create a course for the face-to-face classroom and then 
think about applying these steps to the online course. The follow- 
ing sections provide a simplified view of this process, along with 
some additional elements that apply to the online environment. 


Analysis 

You'll need to have some idea of whom your course is for, what 
role it is to play in the curriculum, and what resources will be 
available to you and your students. Here are some questions you 
might want to ask: 


1. What is your student audience? For example, is this course 
for 20 or 120 students? Is the course for beginners or ad- 
vanced students? for majors or primarily nonmajors? 


2. What types of materials should be made available to students 
online? For example, will any on-campus activities or labs be 
available, or must all class activities be delivered online? 

3. What kind of Internet access will your students have? 


a. Will students access this online classroom from high- 
speed campus networks or from their homes? 
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b. Do most students have unlimited Internet access through 
the university, or do they pay for their own ISPs? 


4, What support will you have available to assist you in creat- 
ing online course materials? 


5. Is there an integrated suite of tools or course management 
software available, or will you have to create everything on 
your own web pages? 


If you've done the survey of your institution’s resources recom- 
mended in Chapter 2, you will already have most or all the an- 
swers to the more technical questions. 


Design 
“Design” really means the shape and direction you want your 
course to take. In thinking about the design of your course, you 
need to consider your course objectives, the preferred teaching 
strategies and approaches to the material that you want to pre- 
serve, and any new approaches you would like to try in the on- 
line environment. 

Here are some of the types of questions you need to ask 
yourself: 


1. Is collaborative work among students or peer review appro- 
priate or desirable? 

2. What’s the best way to assess your students? 
a. Portfolios? 


b. Multiple-choice quizzes? self-assessment exams or graded 
exams? 


c. Essays? 
d. Fieldwork reports? 
e. Individual projects? 
3. What will be the balance of student-centered versus 
instructor-led activities? Will you mainly facilitate discus- 


sion and research, or does the course have a strong compo- 
nent of lecturing as well? 


4. How central is discussion or student presentation to achiev- 
ing the objectives of the course? 
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5. What are your preferred methods of presenting content? 


a. Do you have graphics or slides that you want to utilize in 
some way? 


b. Do you use lecture notes? 
c. Do you use overheads? 


d. Is it important for you to accommodate as many different 
learning styles as possible? 


6. How might your available resources affect the implementa- 
tion of your design? 


a. Will you have online testing forms? 


b. Do you have a bulletin board or conferencing discussion 
forum, or will you have to rely on e-mail and mailing lists? 


c. Do you have easy access to a scanner for your preexisting 
slides? 


d. Will you be able to use streaming audio? 


Perhaps this is the time to consider whether a direct “transla- 
tion” is either possible or desirable. Say that you have PowerPoint 
slides with lots of text on them. These probably wont translate 
very well to an online setting, although simple figures and images 
may be directly convertible. But look at the other side of the ques- 
tion as well: Do you really want to replicate the combination of 
lecture and slides that you've always used, or would it be possible 
to consider some new combination of presentation methods? 


Important! The move to an online format offers you 
opportunities to try out new methods and approaches. 
Preserving the quality of your course need not mean finding 
an exact translation of what you’ve always done in the past. 


Course Development 
| UST Sah es eee Se 
he development stage involves the actual creation of a sy- 


labus, class schedule, content, and exams, as well as activi- 
ties the class will follow. Having assembled your materials and 
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analyzed the needs of your class, and with your basic design 
considerations in mind, it’s now time to make a few decisions 
about what you're going to do. 

The activities in most college classes can probably be divided 
into a few large categories: 


« Instructor presentation: Typically this includes lectures, simu- 
lations, charts, and graphs, as well as computer-assisted pre- 
sentations using tools like PowerPoint. Guest lecturers are also 
included in this category. 


« Discussion: Small group, guided discussion sections run by 
teaching assistants are a common format for discussion. So 
are question-and-answer sessions as adjuncts to lectures, 
labs, and exams. In seminars, instructor presentation and dis- 
cussion are often combined. 


" Group-oriented work and student presentation: Collaborative, 
cooperative, and other peer activities are included here. These 
might include a group project, peer-reviewed compositions, 
and an independent project presented to the entire class. 


« Research: Research may be conducted either by individuals or 
in groups. A separate category may be carved from research to 
encompass practical applications, experiments, fieldwork, in- 
terviews, and apprenticeships. 


« Assessment: Assessment activities typically involve exams, es- 
says, and projects; portfolios that combine different types of 
work; and evaluation and credit for participation. 


Let's look at some of the factors you need to consider in converting 
these various types of course activities to an online format. 


Instructor Presentation: Lectures 


Lectures are probably the most common method of presenting 
content in a college classroom. Often they're accompanied by 
transparencies, slides, blackboard writings, or computer-assisted 
PowerPoint presentations. 

To translate this type of activity into an online environment, 
you can use several different online formats alone or in combi- 
nation. Here are some notes on these possibilities, along with 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
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Text Text in the form of web pages is a logical choice for con- 
verting lecture materials. (See Chapter 7 for discussion of ways 
to create and format web page text.) Compared to a conven- 
tional lecture, text on a web page has the advantage that stu- 
dents can copy the materials and make their own notes; in addi- 
tion, they have more time to reflect on what you've said. 

The main pitfall here is trying to transcribe your speech with- 
out taking into consideration that the lecture will be read, not 
listened to. You don't want to create documents that are te- 
diously formal or that appear as overly long blocks of text when 
viewed on a web page. 


Tips for Writing Online Text ae = 


* Strive for a style midway between casual speech and formal writing. 
* Chunk your writing into short paragraphs with space between them. 


» Use headings, italics, colors, and other indicators to allow the he 10° . 
quickly take in the gist of the presentation. — a 

* Graphics can be interspersed as well, or presented via links see 2 
Chapter 7). 


PowerPoint Slide Shows As we mentioned in earlier chapters, 
you can incorporate PowerPoint slide shows into a web page. In 
fact, PowerPoint itself allows you to save a slide as an HTML file 
for a web page. Remember, though, that in the face-to-face 
classroom, the students have you to observe, but online the 
slides themselves must carry the entire presentation. Therefore, 
design, images, and graphics are essential to the success of such 
presentations. 

Keep in mind, too, that slides are accessed rather slowly on- 
line, and this can make such presentations very tedious. If you 
wish to use slide show presentations, divide up your slides 
and test them so that each segment takes no more than ten 
minutes. 

Don't try to directly replicate long PowerPoint presentations 
that are mainly bulleted text. If your slides are primarily of this 
type, consider converting them into short text paragraphs with 
bulleted items. This web page format can replace your slides. 
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Narrated Slides and Audio- or Videotaped Lectures Narrated 
slides can be an effective way to present materials online. How- 
ever, you should avoid simply narrating bulleted text. Here are 
some tips for using narrated slides effectively online: 


» Make sure each narration extends over a series of slides rather 
than stopping for five or more minutes on one slide. 


» Use a casual narration with lots of color in the voice. 


« Use graphics, arrows, or other visual means to enliven the 
presentation. 


A narrated slide presentation is particularly good for taking 
students through a series of steps—say, the steps for learning a 
computer software program. Audio alone or in narrated slides can 
also be a very effective instructional method in foreign languages, 
art, and music. Audio might be used to replace a short lecture or a 
guest lecture. Audio can also serve as a personalized introduction 
to the course or to the instructor. In the latter case, a short audio 
welcoming message might be combined with a still photo. 

Some online programs feature videotaped lectures that have 
been converted into streaming video files on the web site. Al- 
though this is indeed an option, it isn't a particularly good 
choice, given the present state of modem access. Students who 
don't have high-speed connections will find this a frustrating 
way to access lectures. In addition, there’s the familiar problem 
of “net congestion”: when the Internet gets busy, the student will 
find that the video being streamed will become garbled, or the 
picture will blur or drop out altogether. For these reasons, even 
though many students do enjoy the videotaped presence of an 
instructor, a little video may go a long way. 

Effective uses of streaming video might include a demonstra- 
tion of an experiment and a presentation of vignettes for a lan- 
guage course. For longer or numerous videos, consider distrib- 
uting the material on a CD-ROM or even on videotape. 

When offering audio and video, you should also take into 
consideration students’ disabilities. Prepare a text transcript or 
summary of audio or video presentations for the benefit of 
those who have sight or hearing disabilities. This will also serve 
to give all students other options for accessing the material— 
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including those who have technical problems and those for 
whom the text option is a learning preference. You can best pre- 
pare your transcript or summary before making your video or 
slide narration. Preparing transcripts afterward is quite labor in- 
tensive. By creating the textual materials ahead of time, you also 
generate, in effect, a script or storyboard from which you can 
more efficiently produce your audio or video. 


Instructor Presentation: Simulations 
and Experiments 


If you use computer simulations and experiments, you'll often 
find it possible, as Lonnie Yandell did, to have students access 
them via a web page. But you should test any simulations under 
the real conditions in which students will access them. If they 
involve long download times or could be interrupted by net 
congestion, they may prove less effective than you wish. In that 
case, you may want to continue using a computer lab. 

But what if no actual lab is available, and you have a large 
number of computerized simulations to demonstrate? In such 
cases, you might consider distributing your simulations on a 
CD-ROM. This will require extra preparation on your part and 
perhaps the enlistment of instructional media services as well. 


Discussion 


Earlier, we mentioned the following types of discussions that are 
normally held on an on-the-ground campus: TA-run, small 
group, guided discussions; question-and-answer sessions as ad- 
juncts to lectures, labs, and exams; and seminar models in which 
instructor presentation and discussion are often combined. All of 
these may be successfully transported to the online environment. 

In planning these activities, however, you'll need to decide 
which can best be carried out in an asynchronous (not-in-real- 
time) forum and which in a real-time, synchronous mode. Here 
your audience and course analysis comes into play. If you're 
conducting a primarily face-to-face class, for example, you may 
want to have all real-time discussion carried out in the live 
classroom and utilize an asynchronous forum for follow-up dis- 
cussions that allow for more reflection. Or you may want to uti- 
lize an asynchronous forum for preparatory exploration of top- 
ics before the face-to-face discussion takes place. 
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If your course is entirely online, a synchronous mode of dis- 
cussion might seem to offer the best parallel to face-to-face in- 
teraction. Yet, if students are logging in from multiple time 
zones or are primarily working adults, the synchronous mode 
will allow too little flexibility in scheduling. 

Later chapters will discuss specific strategies and techniques 
for getting the most out of both asynchronous and synchronous 
discussions. The following sections look at factors you need to 
consider when planning your course discussions. 


Asynchronous Discussion To prepare for your use of asyn- 
chronous discussion opportunities, you should first decide on 
how you want to use discussion in relation to your presentation 
and assignment elements in the course. In other words, decide 
whether discussion topics will closely follow the questions you 
raise in your lectures and other presentations, or whether the 
topics will provide opportunities to introduce additional mate- 
rials and further applications of ideas you've presented. 

For example, one instructor we know ends each short lecture 
with two or three questions. The discussion scheduled in coor- 
dination with this lecture starts out by repeating these questions 
and having students respond to them. After the discussion 
based on the questions, the TA may then open up the forum to 
additional questions. 

What about a seminar type of discussion? Even though a face- 
to-face seminar is synchronous, you will find it possible to or- 
ganize the same type of activity in an asynchronous mode. To do 
so, you need to create a segmented lecture or dialogue. First, you 
create some initial or topic questions to pose, or short minilec- 
tures followed by a series of questions. After allowing an interval 
of time (say, two or three days) to permit students to respond to 
the initial minilecture or question, you proceed to ask some 
open-ended questions, such as, What other ramifications might 
there be to this set of circumstances? or simply, Are there any 
other aspects of the lecture that you want to comment on? 
Questions may be prepared in advance and used or not used as 
you deem appropriate. 

Discussions that are coordinated with assignments must be 
scheduled to allow enough time for reflection and response. If 
assignments are presented in the online classroom and students 
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are asked to comment on them, guidelines and procedures must 
be set up in advance to make sure that the discussion is struc- 
tured and focused. Even though this activity may be asynchro- 
nous, you will probably not want to allow unlimited time for par- 
ticipation, especially if one of your goals is giving students 
feedback that they can apply to their subsequent assignments. 

You'll also have to decide who will lead discussions—you, the 
instructor; the TA; or a student appointed for this purpose each 
week? What guidelines will you use for TA- and student-facilitated 
discussions? 


Asynchronous Discussion in the Sciences 


Some instructors we know in various sciences—including some of the 
social sciences, computer science, and math—have told us that discus- 
sion isn’t an appropriate activity for their students. Their idea of discus- 
sion is that it's connected to the realm of the soft, fuzzy, inexact, and 
ambiguous fields of the humanities. We believe, however, that all in- 
structors can utilize discussion forums in online environments. 

A good example of a “hard” use of online discussion is a question- 
and-answer forum. From such a forum, a “frequently asked questions” 
(FAQ) page can be created to serve as review material. In fact, posting 
an FAQ page can eliminate some of the chit-chat and elementary 
questions that, however essential, are time consuming for the instruc- 
tor to answer; thus it can pent the hore! to broach new or more — 
in-depth topics. 

Another use of the discus forum is to ask eC aldcnts to ‘otter possi- 
ble solutions to problems. Discussion then consists of analysis of these 
solutions, with the instructor contributing comments as well. Some in- 

_ structors have a slightly different approach to this process: First, they 
_ receive and evaluate the solutions, then they | choose the be oh ones to 
post and discuss with students online. aS : 

The discussion area may also be used to post student ee or 
to allow students to present projects. Questions may t then be posed by 
. its and the instructor re offer es or her input o the ben- : 


how others Bppiaact the material. Drew Bianco, ihe leaches a course 
soft Access for UCLA Ext aed frames os earn in sim: e 
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Synchronous Discussion Most synchronous discussion is text- 
based chat. In chat, everyone participating must log onto a partic- 
ular site at the same time. The entire conversation then takes 
place in real time, although some chat software does permit sav- 
ing the chat transcript so that it can be read after the actual event. 
Figure 3.1 illustrates the appearance of a typical “chat room.” 


é a Private Chat 


lagree, Steve. | have found much the same thing. 


Susan Ko has joined the chat. 

Steve Rossen has joined the chat. 

Susan Ko: Hi Steve, glad you could make it. 

Steve Rossen: Glad to be here. 

Susan Ko: Let's talk about how one can best use chat in a 
classroom situation 

Susan Ko: Do you ever use chat for virtual office hours? 

Steve Rossen: Yes. It's useful because the live connection 
helps me probe the students’ thinking when they are not sure of 
the problem. 


Figure 3.1 The Structure of a Simple Text-based Chat Room. Words 
are typed in the upper box; the participants’ names and the transcript of the 
conversation are recorded below. Each typed-in phrase is automatically 
prefaced by the name of the participant. The chat pictured here is on an 
Embanet-hosted FirstClass 5.5 platform. 
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While chat is more spontaneous than asynchronous commu- 
nication, adequate preparation and forethought are still essen- 
tial to its success. The timing of chats, for example, is an impor- 
tant factor in planning. If your students are in different time 
zones, you'll need to make multiple times available for the same 
discussion topic: Say, topic A will be discussed on Tuesday at 
noon Pacific time and the same subject repeated on Thursday at 
7:00 PM. Pacific time. You might indicate to students that you'll 
be surveying them to find the most convenient times for all. Or 
you may set up two or more chat times and require that each 
student sign up for a particular time so that you can control the 
number participating in each session. You need to decide all of 
this ahead of time. 

Chat is a fast-paced and often confusing forum. Topic and re- 
sponse often may be separated by other questions and com- 
ments. 


Important! To get the most out of chat, we recommend 
that students be given adequate preparation by announcing 
the topic ahead of time and publicizing the rules for the 
conduct of the chat. 


For example, you may have a series of questions that you want 
students to think about before the chat. Or you may have stu- 
dents view a web resource or read a particular passage before 
the chat. See Chapter 10 for an extensive discussion of how to 
use chat in an effective manner. 

Some synchronous chat tools also provide a whiteboard and 
a “follow me” function. The former allows an instructor or stu- 
dent to draw or write a 
on the whiteboard whiteboard The prline equ uivalent a a 
screen in real time chalkboard, on which one or more users 
(and, in some cases, - 
to use math and sci- 
ence symbols as well) while students can type in their questions. 
The questions appear, chat style, in the space below the white- 
board. “Follow me” functions permit an instructor to guide stu- 
dents to view an external web site by typing in a URL. The in- 
structor can then write on the displayed web page, initiate chat 
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discussion, and encourage student questions about the site 
being viewed by all. Figure 3.2 illustrates a chat environment 
that includes both whiteboard and “follow me” options. 

If you plan to use such a tool, you must plan ahead carefully 
to coordinate this activity with your topics and assignments. 
Students will need to know the protocol to follow for such an ac- 
tivity. For example, you might want students to first visit on their 
own the URL ofa site to be discussed, or you might ask students 
to work on some preliminary problems before using the white- 
board to show them the correct solution. 


Group-Oriented Work and Student Presentation 


All types of group activities, from peer review to true cooperative 
learning exercises, are possible in the online environment. To be 
effective, however, group activities must be well organized and 
well timed. In Chapter 6, we'll discuss how to conduct specific 
types of group activities and presentations. Here we'll outline 
the considerations related to planning and implementation. 

In terms of your planning, consider how many group activi- 
ties will be included in your course. Also, if you decide to recon- 
stitute groups during the course (that is, not have students re- 
main with the same group throughout), make sure that you 
allow enough time for students to get to know each other and 
develop working relationships. 


Important! Group organization and working procedures 
take longer to develop in the online environment. 


Always consider in your planning how, where, and when 
groups will be able to meet and work together online. Also con- 
sider how you will monitor and evaluate individual contribu- 
tions if this is an element you're concerned about. 

Groups will need guidelines for working together. It’s a poor 
idea to allow groups to evolve naturally. This isn’t likely to hap- 
pen online in a way that will be satisfying to the entire group of 
students. You may want to specify a method of group organiza- 
tion or particular roles to be filled; for instance, a rotating chair 
plus a recorder and a spokesperson. 
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Allow student groups as many avenues for communication 
as possible, with an emphasis on asynchronous discussion fo- 
rums, synchronous chat, whiteboards, and document-sharing 
areas. If an asynchronous discussion board is available to you, 
that’s preferable to relying only on e-mail and listservs. E-mail 
and listservs aren’t the most efficient forums for group work, 
because documents and comments can't be viewed in sequen- 
tial order without creating unwieldy e-mail messages. 

For each group, try to plan an ice-breaking, getting-to- 
know-you activity as early as possible. This can include an ini- 
tial casual get-together opportunity—in a face-to-face class, 
for example, or in a totally online setting. Online ice-breaking 
activities may involve paired chats, exchanges of private e- 
mail, or participation in an online student “lounge” area (a dis- 
cussion area specifically set aside for casual talk among stu- 
dents). 

Decide how you'll determine the composition of groups. For 
example, will groups be chosen by random assignment? Will 
they mix male and female students? Special practical consider- 
ations may apply. For instance, if students will rely heavily on 
real-time communication, it would be wise to factor in time 
zone residence when constituting the groups. 

How will students be graded on group work? Some instruc- 
tors give a grade for the entire group, and others for each indi- 
vidual. This is easier to arrange online because you may spec- 
ify that all group work be done in an asynchronous area visible 
to you or that the transcript of all chat sessions be saved and 
sent to you. You may want to prepare a grading rubric for stu- 
dents to see, in order to clarify your criteria for grading. 

What role will student presentations by groups or individual 
students play in your course? To which assignments, activities, 
or topics will the presentations be connected? What will be the 
structure of each presentation? Will it involve a simple presen- 
tation of text, such as posting a paper or a group summary of 
the week's lessons? Or will the presentation involve the display 
of multimedia projects? There are more examples of these 
types of activities in Chapter 6, but here we want to emphasize 
that such activities must be carefully planned, and areas for 
their implementation must be chosen or organized. 
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Research 


Research activities, including fieldwork, may be carried out in a 
number of ways in an online class. 


Web Research Web research is an obvious option. There are 
open-ended activities, and there are guided activities. In the for- 
mer, instructors typically propose web searches in which stu- 
dents are told to go find information on a particular topic. But in 
these open-ended research opportunities, it’s vitally important 
that you give students some guidelines for both evaluating and 
searching out web resources. Because of the enormous growth 
of the Internet, open-ended research is becoming increasingly 
frustrating and difficult. Web search engines typically discover 
only a small percentage of the sites actually available. 

We suggest that you not only give students some training in 
web search and evaluation, but also consider providing them 
with initial home-base sites from which they can fan out to find 
others. You could offer this guidance in the form of edited or re- 
viewed collections of hyperlinks. For example, there may be an 
economics department at a university that maintains a site of 
the best links related to economics. Or a reputable and well- 
established association or journal might provide a selective list 
of relevant sites in its field. These provide reliable starting points 
for students to begin their searches. 

Another way to approach this problem is to give students 
your own list of preevaluated sites to use for their research. This 
is similar to distributing a bibliography for research papers in an 
on-the-ground class. You might want to enlist the help of your 
campus librarian in assembling a list of web sites for your stu- 
dents. Or you might encourage students to consult with their 
local librarians. Librarians are increasingly engaged in the re- 
view and evaluation of web sites and electronic reference mate- 
rials, and they can be a great resource for students who are 
doing research on the Web. 


Library Research Library research will depend on the facilities 
that your library or those in your consortium make available on- 
line. If your school subscribes to an electronic full-text service, 
that will make library research much easier for your students. 
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There are a few databases available online free of charge, as well 
as many others that charge for their services. 

If full-text documents aren't available to your students, you 
may still be able to direct students to databases that will help 
them expedite their in-person research at nearby libraries. 
Here’s another case in which it’s vitally important to consult 
with your librarian and survey the resources that will be avail- 
able to your students, as well as the costs of accessing them. 


Fieldwork Fieldwork isn’t as obvious an option for an online 
class, because it implies experimentation or apprenticeship in a 
live, on-the-ground environment. However, although the field- 
work itself may be accomplished outside the online classroom, 
its results may be presented online, and a discussion and evalu- 
ation may also be accomplished online. 

If you're using field studies or internship periods as part of 
your class work, it’s essential that you carefully schedule the 
before-and-after activities that will take place online. Any pre- 
requisites, such as a secured internship position or a prearranged 
fieldwork site, should be stated in your course description at 
registration time and in any catalogs that list your course. 

If a proctor or supervisor’s report is required for fieldwork, 
this should also be clearly indicated. You will need to create the 
necessary forms and make any arrangements required to allow 
this aspect of the course to be implemented. 


Assessment 


After you’ve surveyed the resources available, you can make 
some choices about the types of assessment you'll use. If online 
testing is available to you, you'll have to decide which types of 
questions to create and whether a specific test will be used for 
self-assessment and review, or for a grade. 

Some online testing programs allow for relative security: They 
may be set so that students can access them only at a specific 
time, after obtaining a password, and they may be timed or 
made to record any pause in execution. Even so, if students 
aren't taking such tests in a proctored environment, there’s natu- 
rally some possibility of fraud and cheating. However, this is also 
true for many testing situations on the ground. (How many large 
lecture classes check student IDs before exams?) To cut down on 
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fraud and cheating in graded online testing, in cases in which a 
campus-based or proctored test is not an option, you should 
consider the following techniques in your planning: 


1. The test should be lengthy enough that it isn’t easy for stu- 
dents to look up information and still complete the test on 
time. 


2. A good proportion of questions should relate directly to in- 
class discussions. Even if students can access the transcripts 
of such discussions, these aren't easy to locate in time to re- 
spond to timed tests. In addition, this type of question isn’t 
easily answered by “stand-ins” who haven't actually partici- 
pated in the class. 


3. Don't rely only on online testing for grading individuals. 
Make sure you have at least two other methods of evaluation, 
such as essays and discussion participation. You can even in- 
clude one real-time online “debriefing” that can serve as a 
basis of comparison with the student's other work. 


4. Find out if other security measures are available and use 
them. You may have the option to issue a password to enter 
a test, or you may be able to arrange that a student contact 
you before gaining access to the test. 


Portfolio methods of assessment have become quite popular 
in recent years, and it isn’t difficult to assemble a portfolio of 
work in the online environment. The key is planning an ade- 
quate variety of activities from which students can assemble 
portfolios of their work. You can even create a special online 
area, equivalent to a folder, where student work and evaluations 
of student work can be stored. 


Choosing Textbooks, Coursepacks, 
and Software for Your Course 


ven though your course may be totally online, there's no rea- 
EE: to discount the idea of ordering a textbook for your stu- 
dents. A textbook may provide the most effective and most easily 
procured source material for your course. (It can even be ordered 
and purchased online.) Few students want to read book-length 
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materials completely online, and it can be expensive and time 
consuming for students to print out copious amounts of text. 

Some publishers provide companion web sites to support 
their textbooks, and the best of these can furnish your students 
with valuable resources. You can also create your own online re- 
sources that will help students get the most out of the text, for 
instance, self-assessment quizzes, guideline questions for use in 
discussion, and web site reference lists for further exploration of 
the textbook topics. 

A coursepack anthology of writings from different sources can 
also be ordered. This may be essential when you wish to make 
use of copyrighted materials. A coursepack also makes sense 
when the instructor’s own authored materials aren't easily trans- 
ferred to the online format or when students are best served by 
having a hard-copy reference. Raymond Urgo, an instructor in 
technical communications for UCLA Extension, had long used 
hard-copy examples of technical writing that he wanted students 
to use as models. Although these could have been scanned and 
posted on the Web, the examples were quite numerous, and put- 
ting them online would have necessitated more technical sup- 
port and labor than was available to him. In this particular set of 
circumstances, the low-tech solution was the best one. 

In ordering software applications for use in a particular 
class, the pricing and compatibility of programs are important 
issues, as well as your analysis of your student audience. These 
factors can make the difference between a successful and an 
unsuccessful online course. For example, Chris Moggia, a con- 
tinuing education instructor who was designing “Advanced 
Microcomputers,” a California credential-clearing course for 
K-12 teachers that would meet the state requirement for basic 
computer knowledge, was faced with some hard choices in 
stipulating the software to be used. As he framed the problem, 
“knowing that the creation of electronic files to be shared 
would be an important and integral part of this course, I 
needed to have some sort of common platform with which to 
share files. So I decided to give teachers the option of using ei- 
ther Microsoft Office or ClarisWorks in my class, but not to 
allow other programs.” This choice reduced the chance of stu- 
dents’ producing “unreadable” files, and it meant that Moggia 
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didn’t have to spend valuable time helping students decipher 
their classmates’ documents. 


Some Final Tips on Course Conversion 


efore you begin to convert your course, here are some 
final tips: 


1. Even though you may ultimately create web pages written in 
HTML (a topic we discuss in Chapter 7), make sure you save 
all content that you create, whether it be lecture notes, 
quizzes, or announcements, in some word-processed for- 
mat, so that you'll be able to reuse or revise it for a future 
course. In other words, don't simply post your materials on- 
line without saving them in clearly marked files on your own 
hard drive, on floppies, or on a Zip disk. Include the date of 
the latest revision of your documents. 


2. When you do create your course materials, you may place 
them in one of the integrated course management systems 
(such as WebCT, eCollege, Blackboard CourselInfo, or First- 
Class) or in some combination of web pages and confer- 
encing tools (such as WebBoard or HyperNews). We discuss 
many of these systems in more detail in Chapter 5, but be 
aware that each system is different. Therefore, be sure to 
give yourself enough time to experiment with different 
ways of organizing the material. Try out all major features 
of the system; knowing the limitations of your software will 
save you time in the long run. Also be sure to try out a sam- 
ple unit in your course from the students’ perspective, or 
ask your teaching assistants or others to play this role and 
give you feedback. Then go back and make changes in your 
syllabus. 


3. Be sure to develop a schedule for preparation and delivery 
of any materials that need processing by teaching assistants, 
technical support staff, or instructional designers. Make 
sure you ascertain the turnaround time necessary for any- 
thing you'll be doing that requires some mediation by 
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others. Draw up a time line and then work backward from 
your due dates to plan your own work. 


Resources 


Instructional Design for Online Course Development 


http://illinois.online.uillinois.edu/IONresources/ 
instructdesign. html 


From the Illinois Online Network, this page explores topics 
related to instructional design and development of online 

courses. The information is presented in clear and easy-to- 
read fashion for nonspecialists. 


Instructional Design Models 


http://www.cudenver.edu/~mryder/itc/idmodels.html 


Martin Ryder at the School of Education of the University of 
Colorado at Denver offers this collection of links organized ac- 
cording to different models or theories of instructional design. 


Creating an Effective 
Online Syllabus 


he syllabus is an important part of any course, whether de- 

livered online or face to face. Defining syllabus broadly here, 
we assume the traditional syllabus should include not only a 
schedule of topics, readings, activities, and assignments, but 
also such elements as goals, objectives, or expected outcomes 
for the course, grading policies, procedures, and any other infor- 
mation necessary for students to succeed. 

Some instructors separate these various elements and call 
them “Course Information,” “Course Requirements,” “Grading,” 
“Schedule,” and so on. For the purposes of this chapter, how- 
ever, we'll cover all these essentials with the term syllabus. 

Although the details of course requirements, expected out- 
comes, schedule, grading, and procedures are staple elements 
of any course syllabus, they are perhaps even more important 
for an online class. Students tend to feel somewhat disoriented 
without the familiar first-day speeches from the instructor, and 
they may wonder if any of the same old rules will apply in this 
new online territory. 

It’s typical for first-time online instructors to include too little 
detail in their syllabi. One instructor we know changed nothing 
in his regular on-the-ground course syllabus except to add the 
words “This course is delivered completely online.” Unfortu- 
nately, students had a hard time even finding his syllabus, as he 
posted no welcome at the “entrance” to his online course, and 
then they were puzzled by his schedule, which still listed “class 
sessions” as once a week. Some students reasonably thought 
this phrase referred to online, real-time chat. Others wondered 


er 
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if the phrase meant that their asynchronous communications 
should be posted only once a week, on the particular day named 
in the schedule. As a result of this lack of clarity, the first week's 
discussion forum was dominated entirely by questions about 
where, when, and how to do the assignments, and the main top- 
ics for that week were nearly forgotten in the confusion. 

Even after the instructor’s hurried explanations, students 
continued to experience confusion about dates and times, pro- 
cedures and grading. They could refer back to the first week's 
forum and search through the various discussion threads in 
which these questions had been raised, but they had no clear 
reference document to which they could turn. One student even 
had a grade dispute with the instructor that arose from an ambi- 
guity in the syllabus. In the syllabus, the instructor had declared 
that all late assignments would be penalized at the rate of one- 
quarter grade point each day, but hadn't clearly specified that 
the due dates for assignments were based on the instructor's 
time zone, not the student's. Thus the student claimed that, 
when he posted an assignment at 11:00 PM., Pacific time, on the 
due date, he was unfairly penalized because the server on which 
the course was housed, located (like the instructor) on the East 
Coast of the United States, had recorded the time as 2:00 a.m. the 
following day. These examples, both serious and trivial, illus- 
trate some of the problems that can ensue if online syllabi (and, 
naturally, subsequent directions) aren’t thorough and detailed. 

Even in hybrid courses—those that are taught face to face 
with an online component—clear directions are vital. It’s impor- 
tant, for instance, to explain to students how the mixture of dif- 
ferent venues will be integrated. Which course activities will take 
place in the on-campus classroom, which in the online class- 
room, and what’s the sequence of procedures students should 
follow each week? Imagine that, before the live class meeting on 
Wednesday, you want students to read the online lecture and 
post a preliminary report, but you want them to wait until after 
the class meeting to take part in that week’s online discussion. In 
many cases, they won't understand that sequence unless it’s 
carefully explained to them. 

There are three aspects of an online syllabus we want to em- 
phasize in particular: the contract, the map, and the schedule. 


The Contract 


The Contract 
Ragas te EEE 


; ncreasingly, the syllabus has come to be the contract between 
students and instructor, laying out the terms of the class in- 
teraction—the expected responsibilities and duties, the grading 
criteria, the musts and don'ts of behavior. Let’s look at some 
features of the contract that are especially important for an on- 
line course. 


Class Participation and Grading Criteria 


What's meant by “participation” in the online setting won't be 
obvious to students. Participation should be defined. For exam- 
ple, is it posting, that is, sending messages to the classroom dis- 
cussion board? Or is it just logging on and reading (an activity 
revealed to an instructor only when course management soft- 
ware has the capacity to track students’ movements online)? 
Perhaps participation includes taking part in an online group 
presentation or showing up for a real-time chat? 


Important! Whatever kind of participation you expect in 
your course, you should make that explicit in the syllabus. 


If you're going to count participation toward the final grade, 
you should define how that will be calculated. We recommend, 
in fact, that you always give a grade for active participation in 
the class, that is, for contributing to discussions and asking or 
answering questions. The plain fact is that, if students aren't 
graded, the great majority won't actively participate. Besides 
judging the quality of students’ contributions, you may want to 
set a minimum level for quantity of participation. (We'll return 
to this subject in Chapter 10.) 

Another consideration in asynchronous discussion is the de- 
gree of self-pacing allowed. Must students follow a chronologi- 
cal order of topics in their participation, or can they go back and 
respond to previous weeks’ topics? Can they do assignments at 
different times during the course? The answers really depend on 
the nature of your course. For example, if your course has a set 
number of tasks, which can be completed at any time within the 
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ten weeks of the session, then you may not be concerned about 
students’ skipping about or restarting conversations about pre- 
vious weeks’ topics. 

If you're going to allow some measure of self-paced activity, 
then you must make this clear to students in your syllabus. The 
danger in this sort of arrangement is that students may get con- 
fused about the progress of the course, and they may feel that 
they must continually look back at earlier weeks to see if some 
new discussion has been posted. However, there are course 
management platforms and standalone forms of discussion 
software that alert students entering the classroom to the fact 
that they have new, unread messages in a particular discussion 
forum. In this case, students will easily discover that there are 
discussions going on in any of the various units of the course. If 
students don't have this sort of alert, you should remind them 
via announcements or in your syllabus instructions to check the 
previous weeks’ discussions. 


_ Defining Participation and Grading Criteria: — 


Examples from Online Syllabi 


Here’ san excerpt from the syllabus for Chris Moggia’s Advanced Micro- 

computers class for UCLA Extension’s teacher education program. 
Note that Moggia discusses both quality and quantity of participation : 
and the application to grades: = 


| have created a grading policy which basically ‘rewards two things: = 
quality and timeliness of your responses and assignments. — - 

— In terms of quality my expectations are simple. Responses should be 
‘well written (please spell-check!) and clearly address the issues being dis- 
cussed. When responding to a question about gender equity in technology _ 
access, please don’t talk about baseball, for example. Though it is the na- 
tional pastime and one of my favorite subjects it is off topic and not relevant 
(especially when the Dodgers are in last place . . .). Also please submit as- 
signments within the week assigned. | will accept discussion responses and — / 
written assignments up to FOUR DAYS after the week ends, however. 

A note on attendance and class participation: Regular 

participation is an essential, unmistakably important aspect of 
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course. The expectation of the instructor is that students will log on a mini- 
mum of three times every seven days. It is critical that you read all of the 
lecture and assignment materials as well as all of the public discussion 
materials. Your full participation ON A WEEKLY BASIS is not only a re- 
quirement, it is an essential aspect of the online course process. All stu- 
dents are expected to do the work assigned, notify the instructor when 
emergencies arise, and make up missing assignments no later than four 
days after they are due. 


Nancy Shepherdson, who teaches Nonfiction Writing for UCLA Ex- 
tension’s online writing program, addresses these needs for definition 
equally well but in a manner appropriate for the different nature of her 
course. 


Since it is difficult to mandate writing improvement, your grade in this class 
will depend heavily on your participation. Seventy-five percent of your 
grade will be based on completing assignments and participating in discus- 
sion. That is, you could receive a B simply for turning in all of the assign- 
ments and participating regularly, as long as your contributions demon- 
strate that you tried your best. (Last-minute schlock will be recognized and 
penalized.) The other twenty-five percent of the grade will depend on the 
quality of your work and your participation. How well have you understood 
the elements of a particular nonfiction form, and how well have you exe- — 
cuted them? Does your writing show publishable flair? Has your writing im- 
proved since you began the course? 


Managing Student Expectations 


The task of managing student expectations is very important in 
the online classroom. Some students enroll in an online course 
expecting it to be much easier than a regular course. Others 
imagine that the course will be something like independent 
study. Still others think the instructor should be available for 
twenty-four real-time hours a day. Your syllabus as well as your 
introductory comments can help manage such expectations, 
correct false impressions, and set the stage for the smooth un- 
folding of your course. 

It’s also helpful if your institution has a general student orien- 
tation (or at least a student handbook) that explains how the on- 
line course will work, how much student-instructor interaction 
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can be expected, and so forth. If your institution doesn’t have 
such an orientation, you may need to supply some of this infor- 
mation in your own syllabus. 

A continuing education instructor we know, who has a busy 
professional practice, complained after a few weeks of her on- 
line class that students had “unrealistic expectations.” When 
pressed to explain this remark, she commented that, if she 
didn’t reply to each and every student comment in the discus- 
sion forum or if she appeared not to be in the online classroom 
every day, she would receive plaintive e-mail queries or even 
classroom postings inquiring about whether she had read a 
particular message. She further explained that she had ex- 
pected students to work on their own during the first part of 
each week and only then to post their thoughts in the discus- 
sion forum. Unfortunately, neither her syllabus nor her intro- 
ductory comments ever mentioned these teacher expecta- 
tions. 

This case shows that managing student expectations can also 
require an instructor to communicate his or her expectations of 
the students. This type of problem can be handled by a simple 
statement in the syllabus to the effect that the instructor will 
look in frequently during the week but may not be in the class- 
room every day, or that students should work on the week's as- 
signments during the first part of the week (say, Monday 
through Wednesday) and then post their responses later in the 
week (Thursday through Sunday). 

Other information of a “contractual” nature that you might 
want to incorporate in your syllabus includes the following: 


« Your policy on late assignments 


= Whether due dates are calculated by your time zone or the 


student's (or the server's, as that might actually be in a third 
time zone) 


= Your availability for real-time chat appointments (which some 
call “virtual office hours”) 


Specifications for writing assignments (formal essay? informal 
journal? of how many total words?) 


Your institution's policy on plagiarism and cheating 


The Map 


The Map 
ECO eS 


: n this new territory of the online classroom, students will seize 
upon your syllabus as if it were a map. Students will want to 
know how to proceed and where everything is located. So, one 
of the first things you must do, whether through the syllabus or 
in an introductory message, is to explain the geography of the 
course. 

In fact, if the syllabus isn't visible on the first level of the 
course, but instead can be arrived at only by one or two clicks of 
the mouse, then this introductory set of directions must be 
given in an announcement area or even delivered prior to the 
course, by e-mail. Figure 4.1 shows an example of an announce- 
ment area with explicit directions to the syllabus. 

What else does “explaining the geography” mean? If your 
course consists of various web pages plus a discussion forum, 
you'll need to let the students know where to find the compo- 
nent parts of the course and under what headings: “Lectures will 
be on the page whose link says ‘Lectures,’ and these are 
arranged by weeks.” If the discussion forum is hosted on an out- 
side site, students need to be told that this link will take them off 
the university server, that they must use a password given to 
them, and so on. If you've created a discussion forum dedicated 
to casual communications and socializing for students, let them 
know that the area you have imaginatively labeled “Café Luna’ is 
intended to be the online equivalent of a student lounge. 

This is particularly important when using course management 
software that has its own unique and not customizable category 
headings. Students will need to know what you have stored be- 
hind each of these generic headings. For example, to students 
taking courses within the course management system Web 
Course in a Box, it may not be obvious that the main page heading 
“Learning Links” is where they will find the threaded discussion 
forum. Similarly, the “Water-Cooler” forum created by the in- 
structor in Blackboard CourseInfo, to which students are guided 
in Figure 4.1, might remain a mystery without explicit directions. 

In a hybrid course that combines face-to-face and online 
components, it’s essential that you specify where to do each 
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The Map 


activity. For example, in Lonnie Yandell’s Cognitive Psychology 
class for Belmont University, his syllabus gave clear instructions 
for combining face-to-face and online procedures. Here's an ex- 
cerpt from the “Course Requirements” section of his syllabus: 


This course will include a major computer Internet component. As- 
signments, lectures, practice tests, simulations, and discussion 
will be held online. Time spent in class will be on computer lab 
simulations, in-class discussion, group work, and textbook chapter 
tests. 


And this excerpt from his assignment schedule explains the pro- 
cedures: 


The course is divided into 24 modules. Each chapter has from 2 to 
4 modules. Each module has a related textbook reading, online 
lecture, online discussion question, and online self-test. 

You should read the textbook section first, then review the on- 
line lecture. The lectures will be summaries, elaborations of the 
textbook material, and links to related information on the Web. To 
get to a lecture, click on it in the schedule on this page. 

After you have completed reviewing the lecture, you should 
then log into “TopClass” and post answers to the lecture discus- 
sion question. You can also read other students’ posts and re- 
spond to them if you like. You can receive extra credit for the dis- 
cussion grade by making appropriate responses to others’ posts. 
Discussion posts must be made by the date on the schedule to re- 
ceive full credit. 

You should also complete the short self-test. The self-tests are 
designed to help you make sure you understand the material. 


Other procedural and geographical issues you might want to 
cover in the syllabus include these: 
» The URL for your home page 
= How e-mailed assignments are to be labeled in the subject line 


= Which file formats you'll accept for attached documents (for 
instance, Microsoft Word, Rich Text Format, PowerPoint, Excel) 


« Any contact information for technical and administrative 
support 
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= The proper sequence for accomplishing weekly activities and 
assignments (for example, do the exercises before taking the 
quiz, post a message in discussion before e-mailing the as- 
signment) 


The Schedule 
case wae Se Se cae ge Sen Ee Re So Ey | 


he course should be laid out by weeks for students, because 

this is commonly the unit by which students gauge their 
own participation and work. If your class starts on a Wednesday, 
then Tuesday will become the last day of your week unless you 
state otherwise. 

We recommend that you think in terms of subdivisions of two- 
or three-day spreads. For example, if you post your lecture on 
Monday, allow students through Wednesday to read and com- 
ment on it, rather than asking them to do so by Tuesday. Students 
can be told to log on every single day, but it is perhaps wiser to 
take advantage of the asynchronous flexibility of the online envi- 
ronment. Assume that some students will log on and read on 
Monday night, some on Tuesday morning, and others at mid- 
night. The Monday reader may return on Tuesday night to reread 
and post. The Tuesday reader may respond with comments at 
once. This scheduling flexibility is even more important for those 
who have students in different time zones or in foreign countries. 

It’s also good to gauge your students’ access to computers 
and their probable work schedules. This goes back to what we 
discussed in Chapters 2 and 3. If your students are accessing the 
course web site from a campus lab, the dorms, or branch cam- 
pus libraries, then they'll follow a different pattern than will 
continuing education students, who may want to use the week- 
ends to do most of the time-intensive assignments. A Monday or 
Tuesday due date for assignments will allow working adults to 
make the most of their study time out of the office. 


Using Specific Dates 


Instead of simply listing the course schedule for “Week One” 
and “Week Two,” your schedule should include the specific 


The Schedule 


A Checklist for Your Online Syllabus - 


Here, in summary form, is a checklist for creating your online syllabus. 
You needn't include all of these items (some may be more appropriate 
for your class than others), nor do you have to include them all in one 
document called a “syllabus.” You can distribute this information among 
several documents if desired. 


Q Course title, authors’ and instructor's names, registration number, 
and term information; syllabus web pages should bear creation or 
“last revised” dates if the term date isn’t included at the top 


Q Course instructor's contact information, plus contact information for 
technical support 


Q Course description, perhaps the same as the description used for a 
course Catalog listing, but probably more detailed; should list any 
prerequisites or special technical requirements for the course 


Q Course objectives or expected outcomes; what students can expect 
to learn by completion of the course 


Q Required texts or materials: any books or other materials, such as 
software, not made available in the course but required for the 
course 


Q Explanation of grading criteria and components of total grade: a list 
of all quizzes, exams, graded assignments, and forms of class par- 
ticipation, with grade percentages or points; criteria for a passing 
grade; policies on late assignments 

Q Participation standard: minimum number of postings per week in 
discussion and any standards for quality of participation 

a Explanation of course geography and procedures: how the online 
classroom is organized; how students should proceed each week 
for class activities; how to label assignments sent by e-mail; where 
to post materials in the classroom; any special instructions 

Q Week-by-week schedule: topics, assignments, readings, quizzes, 
activities, and web resources for each week, with specific dates 

Q Any relevant institutional policies, pores or resources not 

_ mentioned above / 
Sometimes it's difficult to anticipate every issue that may arise during 
the class and to include that in your syllabus. There’s obviously a bal- 

(cont.) 
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ance between readable brevity and a syllabus so voluminous as to a i 
intimidating. Whatever you don’t include in your initial documents may 
still be introduced by means of announcement areas, weekly e-mail 
sent to all students, or postings in an appropriate forum. You will also 
want to use these means to reinforce important gees of your a 
labus as the course progresses. 


dates for each unit, week, or topic area covered. This is particu- 
larly important for asynchronous courses in which students 
may be logging on at diverse times and days during the week. It’s 
quite common for students to lose track of the weeks in the term 
when following an asynchronous online schedule. 

If you don't want to include dates on the main syllabus web 
page because you want to reuse it for subsequent terms, then 
send students an e-mail version of the syllabus or post a down- 
loadable document version with the relevant dates inserted. 
Some course management software includes a calendar feature 


that you may use to reinforce the dates for each segment of the 
course. 


Supplying Information More Than Once 


It’s easy to lose track of where and when something was said in 
threaded discussions or via e-mail. When you give directions, it 
may not be possible for students to simply link back to them at a 
later date. For that reason, you should provide important in- 
structions in more than one location. 


Important! in an online environment, redundancy is often 
better than elegant succinctness. 


Although students in some course management platforms 
may be able to use a search function to find your instructions, in 
most cases students will have to waste energy and time to sift 
through materials before they can locate that one crucial sen- 
tence of direction. Therefore, even if you intend to explain as- 
signments and procedures later in the course, it’s best to state 
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them up front in the syllabus as well. Then, if your course is laid 
out entirely in web pages, make sure that each page permits stu- 
dents to link back easily to essential information in the syllabus. 


Resources 
| 


Faculty Orientation Online Syllabus Checklist. http://online. 
valencia.cc.fl.us/Faculty/VOfacultysyllabuscheck.htm 


Valencia Community College's guidelines for online course syl- 
labi; the site is maintained by the college's Internet Develop- 
ment Center. 


The Online Course Syllabus. http://ollie.dcccd.edu/Faculty/ 
InfoForFaculty/DistrictResources/secure/olsyll2.htm 


A syllabus template offered by Dallas TeleCollege of the Dallas 
County Community College District for the district's distance 
learning “telecourses.” 


Syllabus. http://oit.idbsu.edu/fp/syllabus.htm 


Skip Knox at Boise State University Computing Services offers 
guidelines on the basic elements of an online syllabus and tips 
on how to use an online syllabus for a face-to-face class. 
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he following is an excerpt from a syllabus used in a real 
Wess taught by Susan Ko. It was made available to stu- 
dents as a Rich Text Format document that could be easily 
downloaded and printed out. Key points of information con- 
tained within this syllabus were repeated during the course in 
other areas of the classroom. For example, an introductory mes- 
sage gave a general overview of the course and directed students 
to the main geographical areas of the classroom. Frequent an- 
nouncements reminded students of upcoming deadlines or 
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reemphasized the requirements for assignments. Any e-mailed 
questions about the syllabus were redirected to the shared class- 
room space, so that all students could have the benefit of in- 
structor responses. 

Please note that web sites mentioned here are from a version 
of the course taught in 1999 and may no longer be active. 


NEW TRENDS AND PRACTICES 
IN ONLINE EDUCATION 


F1675, May 25—June 22 
SYLLABUS 


Instructor: Dr. Susan Ko 
Class e-mail: Through internal e-mail, type in Susan Ko. Available for 
real-time chat by appointment through e-mail. 


Course Description and Goals 


As one of the advanced enrichment electives in the UCLA Extension 
Online Teaching Program, this course is designed for busy professional 
educators, administrators, distance learning coordinators, online instruc- 
tors, and others who have already begun to involve themselves in the 
delivery, design, management, or teaching of online courses. 

Although there are many ways that those of us involved in online ed- 
ucation keep ourselves posted about recent developments—through 
word-of-mouth, conference, or listserv-derived information; web reports; 
and references—these seldom provide us with a coherent view of how 
we might apply these new developments to our own areas of interest. 
This course will provide a brief but focused exploration of trends and 
possibilities. Due to the nature of the subject matter, both topics and 
readings will change each term this course is offered. 

In a short but intensive four-week period, we will focus on new devel- 
opments in online technologies, teaching and learning approaches, on- 
line course management, and miscellaneous issues related to online ed- 


ucation, such as faculty training, property and copyright questions, 
accreditation, testing security, etc. 
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This course will emphasize real-life examples rather than theories. 
Visits to web sites, demonstrations, and guest speakers will offer con- 
crete and varied perspectives. Participants will also benefit from sharing 
the experiences of others enrolled in the class in our seminarlike discus- 
sion forums. 


Grading 
100 points total: 


* Participation, 40 points: reading, posting at least twice a week in class 
discussions. Note: Quality of contributions counts. You will not get 
extra points for simply posting beyond the number required. You can 
continue to contribute to previous weeks’ discussions up until June 21 
of the last week and still get credit. 


Journal 1 and 2 assignments, 30 points total. Journal assignment #1 
due June 7 and #2 due June 14 in my e-mail box. 


Final assignment, 30 points, due June 21, in the classroom’s final 
commentary area within the discussion forum. Participants may con- 
tinue to read and comment on these final papers until June 25. Partici- 
pation credit is given based on the quality of your comments on class- 
mates’ contributions. 


The journal and final assignments are due by midnight PST of the date 
indicated; 2 point per day will be deducted for late assignments. 


How to Send and Name Assignments 


All assignments should bear the subject line as follows: First initial+last 
name+J1 or J2 or Fin (Example, SkoJ2). Also, if you are sending the first 
two assignments as attachments to e-mail, your name and the assign- 
ment number must be included in the text of the document attached. 
The final commentary should be pasted into the discussion forum, not 
attached. 


Procedures 

Each week, follow the instructions contained in the syllabus for activities 
and readings, read the materials I’ve posted in the “Topics” presentation 
area, then discuss the issues raised there and in your readings and ac- 
tivities by replying to the discussion topics established in the discussion 
forum for that week. ... ; 
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WEEK THREE: Messages and Media, 
June 8-June 14 


Topics: 
New uses of technologies; networks and applications, standards, and 
their impact; Steve Rossen, guest, to discuss integrating RealPresenter. 


Week Three Readings: 


ite 


Kenneth Klingenstein’s “The Technical Realities of Virtual Learning: 
An Overview for the Non-Technologist’ at http://www.educause. 
edu/ir/library/html/cem9815.html. This article might be more tech- 
nical than you might like, despite the title! However, it is worth read- 
ing for the perspective it gives us on issues that have an impact on 
the directions online education might take. 


. Read Steve Rossen’s sample web page, “Web Resources,” and then 


view his RealPresenter, both offered in the topics folder. 


. (Optional) Take part in one of the two real-time chats scheduled for 


this week on June 9 at 5:30 p.m. or June 12 at 9:30 a.m., U.S. Pacific 
Time. Each chat will be 45 minutes long, and transcripts will be 
logged in this week’s presentation area for the benefit of those who 
cannot attend. The topic for each chat will be the promise of Inter- 
net2, and there will be 5-10 minutes reserved for open forum—style 
questions and comments about any aspect of the class. 


Activities: 


ds 


Internet2 Activities: 


a. Read a very brief introduction to Internet2 by visiting the Internet2 
site at http://www.internet2.edu/html/about-i2.html. 


b. Visit the Internet2 applications page at http://apps.internet2. 
edu/sept98/applications.htm. Explore these pages on applica- 
tions to get an idea of the range of activities that would be 


enabled by the greater power of the networks envisioned by 
Internet2. 


c. Listen to the audio or read the transcript of an interview “What’s 
New with Internet2?” with Ted Hanss, at http://seminars.cren. 
net/events/internet2.html as well as the update from April 1999, 
“Update on Internet2,” with Doug Van Houweling, at 
http://seminars.cren.net/events/net2net.html. 
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d. Optional: If you already have the G2 RealPlayer, you might want to 
watch the excellent seminar presentation on Internet2 by 
Judith Boettcher, entitled “Why Does Higher Education Need Inter- 
net2?” It’s available at http://seminars.cren.net/internet2.html. 


. Visit the IMS standards site at http:/Awww.imsproject.org/ and read 
the links to Background (http://www.imsproject.org/backround. 
html), Scenarios (http:/Awww.imsproject.org/scenarios.html), and 
FAQs for Providers (http://www.ims.org/faqProviders.html). 


. Journal assignment #2: Due in my e-mail box by June 14. Please 
write 150-200 words on one of the following questions: 


a. What are the most challenging technological developments or is- 
sues related to online education in your own professional life? 


b. Please comment on your own interest in any technological issues 
referred to in this week’s reading and activities and what impact 
this (these) might have on you or your institution’s work in online 
education. 


Building an Online 
Classroom 


ow that you've done the necessary design, planning, and 
development work on your course and fleshed out your syl- 
labus, it’s time to actually build your course. 

This means that it’s time to put your work online—compose 
web pages, set up discussions, post assignments, create quizzes— 
in short, start learning about and working with the software you 
will be using to run the class. 

As you move from the planning to the implementation stage, 
you may find that some of the features you planned to incorpo- 
rate don't work as well as you thought they would. You may also 
find a few functions in your software that you didn’t know 
existed. The fact is that this stage of preparation involves a bit of 
trial and error. As you experiment with sample units to create a 
prototype for your course, you will soon learn how to get the 
most out of whatever course management software structure 
you are working in—whether it be a fully developed course 
management system or some combination of web pages, dis- 
cussion forum, and online testing. In fact, as you become more 
familiar with the particular software environment you will be 
using, you may find that you will want to go back and revise 
your course plan to reflect the opportunities or limitations that 
you have discovered. 

In this chapter we will be discussing the various types of 
functions and features available in today’s software and how 
best to exploit them. In doing this, we will use examples from a 
variety of different existing software platforms. As you examine 
these features, be aware that this is a rapidly changing, highly 
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competitive field. Our descriptions of particular features corre- 
spond to the versions existing at the time of this writing. Our 
purpose is not to tout one software platform over another, but 
to show (1) the opportunities presented by certain types of fea- 
tures and (2) how you can adapt and implement your favored 
teaching strategies. 

This is not to say that a particular software or course manage- 
ment system may not be better suited to your pedagogical needs 
than another. However, we do recognize that many instructors 
will not have the final say about which system is chosen, so our 
intention is to help you make the most of whatever you have. If 
you would like to compare and track the changes and innova- 
tions in software platforms, we refer you to the web site men- 
tioned in Chapter 1, Online Educational Delivery Applications: 
A Web Tool for Comparative Analysis, created by Bruce Landon 
of Douglas College, New Westminster, British Columbia. This 
site is continually being updated as new versions of software 
debut; in addition to comparison and review charts, it provides 
links to the web sites of the different software platforms. The 
URL is http://www.ctt.be.ca/landonline/. 

So, by all means take advantage of any special features 
afforded by your software system, but don’t feel that your sys- 
tem must dictate your choice of teaching methods and 
approaches. Generally, if you have the desire to include a partic- 
ular kind of activity, you can find a way to implement it in 
almost any system. 

If you were fortunate enough to receive special training on 
the system you are going to use, you probably received some 
tips and techniques for exploiting that system. If you haven't 
received this type of training, we recommend that you join a 
user’s group or mailing list devoted to users of that software, or 
share information and strategies informally with colleagues at 
your institution who may already have had some experience 
with the system. You may discover that a colleague at your own 
institution—or at one half a world away—has found a new 
approach to solving the same problems that you face. 

Now let’s look at some of the structures, features, and built-in 
functions that are available in course management systems and 
components. 
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Presentation Areas 
DO sear ans SPEC PAC Cpe Ss TAPE RE Bae PIE Bi CE 


resentation areas are where you present your basic course 
Pent, lectures, and so forth. Web pages are the most obvi- 
ous presentation format. 

If you are using course management software, you will find 
that, in some systems, presentation is clearly defined and set 
apart from other functions. This is the case, for example, in eCol- 
lege, WebCT, Blackboard CourselInfo, and TopClass. The presen- 
tation areas allow one to type or paste in text and to upload text 
and HTML files, PowerPoint slide shows, and so on, into what is, 
in effect, a document ; 
storage area (see Fig- upload To transfer a file from yourcom- _ 
ure 5.1). This storage — puter to a remote computer; the reverse — 
area, which can be  0f download. = 
filled only by instruc- 
tors, is entirely separate from the discussion forum and other 
areas where students can post or upload documents. 

If, however, you are using a discussion-board-only format 
(such as FirstClass, Allaire Forums, HyperNews, or WebBoard), 
in which the underlying structure for posting messages remains 
the same for all areas, then you will have to designate areas by 
name to serve as your presentation spaces. You might set these 
off by using special titles, bold text, or some other distinguishing 
marks, depending on what your software system permits. Figure 
5.2 offers an example. 


Announcement Areas 


Some systems have an announcement area, that is, a special 
form of presentation area that is seen by students as they enter 
the online classroom. The announcement may appear on the 
main entrance page (as in eCollege and Blackboard CourseInfo), 
or it may simply be an icon available to click on (as in Web 
Course in a Box and TopClass). 

For the instructor, the announcement area offers a quick 
method of typing in announcements and updates for the 
course. Even if it is set up as a separate document storage area, 
students will know to consult it each time they enter the class- 
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Discussion Forums 


room. For an illustration of an announcement area, look back at 
Figure 4.1 on page 72. 


Syllabus and Schedule Areas 


Depending on your software, you can post a syllabus and sched- 
ule in a document storage area, or you can create separate web 
pages for this purpose. 


Important! Make your syllabus available in a download- 
able or easily printable document, because this is the “map” 
students will follow in your course. 


This means that, if you use graphics in your syllabus or if the syl- 
labus is divided up into a group of hyperlinked web pages, you 
should also make it available in a text-only, scrollable docu- 
ment. This will permit students to print it out readily. 

In some course management software, the syllabus area also 
serves as the chief organizing tool, the “home page’ or outline for 
the course content. For example, in IntraLearn and in Learning- 
Space’s “Schedule” section, each item on the syllabus becomes a 
clickable link to respective sections of course material. In eCol- 
lege, the syllabus is housed as a complete document in an area 
designated for the syllabus, while on the main home page it 
appears as an outline hyperlinked to individual sections of the 
course. 


Discussion Forums 
EES OS 


e will cover the management of asynchronous and synchro- 
Woes discussions in Chapter 10. Here, we will note that the 
asynchronous discussion areas in various software programs are 
structured in different ways, have different options for student 
use, and allow messages to be viewed or sorted in different ways. 


Structure of Discussion Areas 

Many systems are comprised of a hierarchical architecture. 
Forums or message groups form the highest level, with each 
containing a number of subordinate threads that together make 
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up the discussion. In this case, it is important to decide how you 
want to divide up your forums—by week, by topic, by unit, or by 
some combination of categories. For example, you may decide 
not only to have weekly forums but also to create a forum that 
can serve as an open discussion area, a sort of “student lounge” 
(see Figure 5.3). 

Take note of the arrangement of threads and responses 
within the system you are using. As mentioned earlier, in a mes- 
saging system such as FirstClass (Figure 5.2), the basic discus- 
sion unit, the “conferences,” must be designated clearly as dis- 
cussion areas to differentiate them from those used for 
presentation. The messaging system remains the same whether 
the “conference” is used for presentation by the instructor or 
discussion by instructor and students. 

The way you structure your discussion forums will probably 
affect your decisions about the number of topics you wish to 
introduce each week, whether to break down larger topics, and 
the instructions you need to give students about procedures. 


User Options 


In FirstClass, both students and instructors may initiate new 
topics; in other systems, such as eCollege and WebCT, only 
instructors may start new topic threads. Still other platforms, 
including Blackboard CourseInfo, may allow the instructor to 
set the options, using a switch that enables or prevents students 
from starting new topics. 

Other user options in some systems include being able to add 
HTML files, use attachments, and change the subject line with- 
out having to create a new thread. 


Viewing and Sorting of Messages 


How are conversations viewed in your software? Do the mes- 
sages have to be opened and shut one at a time in order to be 
read? Is it possible to open and read all messages in a linear 
fashion, one following the other in a scrollable page? Many sys- 
tems are moving to a dual capability, allowing conversations to 
be viewed both as individual messages in threads and as contin- 
uous conversations. Blackboard CourselInfo, Virtual-U, First- 
Class, and eCollege all have introduced these double views. 
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Many systems also allow multiple ways for users to sort mes- 
sages for their own viewing. For example, messages may be 
sorted by date, by topic, or according to the people who posted 
them. (This has some utility for classroom management, as 
explained in Chapter 10.) 


ome systems, such as TopClass, WebCT, IntraKal, and First- 
Class, contain their own internal course e-mail, which does 
not need to go to an outside e-mail address. Students and 
instructors can use this mailbox exclusively for all correspon- 
dence within the course, sometimes by just typing in or select- 
ing the name of the student. 
Other systems, such as Blackboard CourselInfo versions 3 and 
4 and eCollege, have a convenient e-mail roster, which allows 
students to send mail to all or part of the class from a central 
area that lists the addresses of all class members. These rosters 
also allow the sender to receive a carbon copy of sent mail at the 
sender’s home e-mail address. 


Chat and Whiteboard 
SR Se ELS 


hat is a synchronous (real-time) communication tool. There 
may be one or more chat rooms available for a particular 
class, depending on the software. As mentioned in Chapter 3, 
chat is sometimes combined with a whiteboard. Whiteboards 
are also a synchronous tool, running the gamut from those 
offering the ability to write on the screen (using text or simple 
drawing functions) to those that can display specialized math 
and science symbols. Some, like those bundled with Web Course 
in a Box, Blackboard CourseInfo, and WebCT 2.0, combine sev- 
eral functions, including a “follow me” function that allows an 
instructor to bring web pages or uploaded images onto the 
screen and annotate them for all to see. 
Synchronous tools like chat rooms and whiteboards are par- 
ticularly appropriate for your class if you have students living in 
the same time zone or logging on from campus locations. If your 
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students live in separate time zones, careful schedule accom- 
modation is required to make this a worthwhile and attainable 
learning experience. 

If your software allows you to save whiteboard and chat ses- 
sions, and make them available to view later, this can be a major 
asset. This feature enables students to refer to and reflect on 
chat and whiteboard activities, thus considerably increasing 
their value to your class. 

Check, too, to see what options your software affords for stu- 
dent direction of whiteboard activities. If you can hand over the 
reins to students, this will allow you to arrange for individual 
student or group presentations in real time. 


Group Activity Areas 
| (SES eS 


roups may be formed online when an instructor wishes to 

divide up the class for the purpose of certain tasks. Group 
activities may range from discussion to peer review to collabora- 
tive projects and cooperative learning activities, as explained in 
Chapter 6. 

If you are using Blackboard CourseInfo, you may want to 
take advantage of its built-in group areas, each of which con- 
tains its own asynchronous discussion, real-time chat, and 
document-sharing capabilities (see Figure 5.4). This means that 
the members assigned to a particular group can engage in dis- 
cussion and document sharing within their own small, private 
group environment, apart from other members of the class. 
Similarly, in LearningSpace, you can designate “team” areas 
within the main discussion area. A comparable capability exists 
in Web Course in a Box and WebCT, in which you can create a 
separate discussion forum and limit the participants to a desig- 
nated group of students. 

If you are using a system that does not have built-in group 
functions, you can still find ways to carve out group areas. For 
example, in FirstClass, you can simply designate and label partic- 
ular conferences as group areas for asynchronous communica- 
tion. To accomplish the document-sharing function, group mem- 
bers will attach or paste in documents in the appropriate 
conference area. If you are using a system that consists mainly of 
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web pages plus a discussion messaging system, such as Caucus 
(used by the New School’s DIAL program) or WebBoard, you can 
assign topic threads within the system for use by particular 
groups. For example, you might name one threaded topic (or per- 
haps a whole forum) “Group A Discussion” and indicate to the 
class that this is only for a particular group of students to use. Stu- 
dents in that group can then post, read, and respond in that area. 

Some software has additional special features that may be of 
value to you in setting up groups. In WebCT, for example, the 
instructor can request that students be randomly divided into 
groups of a certain size—a function that has obvious utility for 
very large classes. 


Web Resource and Linking Areas 
Se eS 


So systems allow both instructors and students to insert 
activated hyperlinks (URLs on which one merely has to click 
to be taken directly to a web site) into discussion messages. 
Often these can be inserted into real-time chat as well. 

If a separate web resource area is available, you may want to 
create a reference list for all the links that will appear in the 
course. WebCT, for instance, offers a “Resource” section, eCollege 
has a “Webliography” area, and Blackboard CourseInfo includes 
an “External Links” area. Such areas provide places where you can 
organize a reference list of relevant web sites, making it easier for 
students to find and retrieve them as the course progresses. 

Depending on the software's options, you may want to organ- 
ize your links according to each week of the class or in a topical 
fashion. Some systems, such as eCollege, allow both instructors 
and students to add Internet links in the resource area, while 
others, such as IntraLearn, limit this capability to instructors. 


Searching Capabilities 


So" software platforms provide search capabilities. These 
can be very selective—for example, allowing users to 
search only in the discussion section. Or they can be compre- 
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hensive, as in IntraLearn, which allows you to choose whether 
to search all sections of the course or to limit your search to a 
single area. 

Search functions can be useful not only for your students but 
for you as well. They permit you to find that one passage or 
comment you only dimly recall. 


Resume and Bookmark Features 
ioe ee EE eT 


he bookmark feature in a web browser allows you to record 

the URL ofa web site and return to it later, by clicking on the 
name of the site in your list of bookmarks. Unfortunately, it is 
not usually possible to set your browser bookmarks to mark a 
specific URL within a course management environment. 

Some systems, however, have their own “resume” or “book- 
mark’ feature that allows students or instructors to stop working 
and later return to exactly that portion of the course they were 
working on. WebCT and IntraLearn are two systems that include 
such an option. Although this feature may not affect your own 
course planning, you should make your students aware of it, 
because it will be particularly helpful to them when they are 
working through long or complicated documents. 


Assessment 
ES ee 


So" systems make available multiple-choice, short- 
answer, and true/false exams. Even if you don’t normally 
use this type of test, you may want to consider creating some 
assessment instruments that make use of the feature. For 
example, you might create self-assessment quizzes to help stu- 
dents review the material at the end of each unit, or you might 


ask students to take a diagnostic quiz at the start of your 
course. 


Assessment pos" 


Important! It is recommended that you rely on more than 
one form of graded assignment. 


From a security standpoint, it is better to be able to compare 
several different types of samples of a student’s work than to 
base all the grades on a single type of assignment. Also, from the 
standpoint of multiple learning strategies, it is best to give stu- 
dents the opportunity to display their achievement and com- 
prehension in a number of ways. 

To increase security, find out the capabilities of your quiz- 
making system. As noted in Chapter 3, various features can help 
increase the security of an exam—for instance, timed, one-time 
access; password-protected access; and the ability to create 
pools of questions that permit individual randomization. There 
are many different approaches to quiz security issues. WebCT’s 
version 2.0, for example, can limit access to a quiz to a certain IP 
address, thus allowing the instructor to control the student's 
point of access. IntraKal offers a posttest analysis that looks for 
similarity among student answers. 

Another option available in some systems is the ability to give 
students automatic feedback. For example, in many quiz- 
making programs, students who answer a question incorrectly 
can receive automatic instructions for remediation: They can be 
told to review pages 10-15 in the textbook or to reread the 
instructor's Unit I lecture. Another handy feature of some soft- 
ware is the ability to postpone access to a quiz (for example, by 
withholding a password or blocking access) until the student 
has finished a particular section of the course. 

Finally, there are options that permit an instructor to insert 
images or sounds into an exam. With these features, the instruc- 
tor can pose questions based on graphs, charts, or bits of music 
and language. Depending on your subject field and teaching 
methods, these may be important features for you. 


Student Progress Reports and Tracking 

Progress reports that can be accessed by the students them- 
selves allow them to keep track of their own accomplishments. 
This is particularly helpful in courses in which the assignments 
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may be accomplished in any order. If this feature exists, you 
won't have to be as vigilant in reminding students of their 
progress in the course. 

Student tracking by instructors—that is, obtaining statistics 
about when students log on, how long they remain in a specific 
area of the course, which specific documents or messages they 
have read, and so on—is increasingly recognized as an impor- 
tant feature for any course management software suite. Some 
systems allow tracking by the number of browser “hits” in a spe- 
cific area of the course. Some give the duration of time spent in 
each area or reveal whether or not an area or item has been 
opened. These tracking abilities are invaluable in helping you 
assess participation. 

Bear in mind that these indicators are not always accurate, 
because they can be manipulated by students. For instance, a 
student can open an area of the course and simply let the clock 
run. This will give the appearance of the student's having spent a 
great deal of time studying that section of the course. 

However, if statistics reveal that the student hasn't even 
entered a certain area of the course, that will tell you that he or 
she hasn't read the material contained within it. Or, if the stu- 
dent has spent only five minutes in an area of relative complex- 
ity, this is a sure sign that he or she hasn't dealt adequately with 
that portion of the course. 

Thus the best way to use tracking functions is as a contribu- 
tion to a more comprehensive evaluation, including student 
assignments, student postings in discussion, student presenta- 
tions, objective quizzes and essays, and so forth. The online 
course does permit you to know a great deal more about a stu- 
dent’s attendance and participation than is possible in an on- 
the-ground course. 

Most tracking systems permit the instructor or administrator 
to track student statistics, but not the student to track the 
instructor. One interesting feature of FirstClass, though, is that 
students can see, through the “History” of each message, 
whether or not their instructor has actually opened (and pre- 
sumably read) any posting they made. This can be reassuring to 
students, because they will realize that the instructor has read 
their messages, even if the instructor has not replied. 


Other Course Areas and Features 


Adapting to Your Software’s Tracking Functions 


If tracking is available in your software system, it’s important to find out 
exactly how it functions. For example, if you can track the responses a 
student makes in discussion but can’t tell whether the student is read- 
ing the topic messages you post, you might want to require a specific 
number of postings in specific threads each week. As another example, 
assume you can track students’ access to your presentation docu- 
ments, but only on a unit basis; that is, you can’t tell whether students 
have read individual documents within a unit. In this case, you might 
want to place the most important documents in their own individual 
units. 

If you have little or no tracking capability, then student work submit- 
ted to you directly by e-mail or posted in the classroom will assume 
greater importance, as will quiz questions that test comprehension and 
familiarity with material. 


Online Gradebooks 


An online gradebook is a tool that allows you to record and com- 
pute grades for students and permits students to access their 
own grades (see Figure 5.5). Some of the course management 
systems that offer such gradebooks are IntraKal, Blackboard 
CourselInfo, and eCollege. 

Whether or not you have an online gradebook as part of your 
course management software, you can create your own elec- 
tronic gradebook in spreadsheet form. Even though you may 
feel that you can always refer back to the online classroom for a 
record of activity, it is easy to lose track of individual students in 
a busy class. Thus it is no less important to keep detailed records 
of student activity in an online setting than it is for the tradi- 
tional on-the-ground class. See Chapter 10 for more informa- 
tion on record-keeping strategies. 


Other Course Areas and Features 
EEE EE 


i your course is conducted completely online, think about cre- 
ating the sort of asynchronous “student lounge” area men- 
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tioned earlier—an area where students can socialize. Another 
useful area is one in which students can address questions to 
you throughout the course, questions that either are “off topic” 
or concern ongoing procedural matters. These two types of 
messages can be combined into one area or separated, depend- 
ing on your wishes. Having such areas available benefits the stu- 
dents, many of whom need the added interaction and feeling of 
camaraderie with classmates, as well as one central place where 
they know they can address urgent questions about the course. 

Other helpful devices for personalizing a class include a dis- 
cussion forum where students introduce themselves during the 
first week of class and student web pages where students pro- 
vide some brief biographical information about themselves. 
Besides helping to break the ice, these areas provide an impor- 
tant service by allowing students to refer back to identifying 
details about their classmates as the course progresses. Always 
inform students whether web pages are open only to the class or 
can potentially be accessed by the public on the Web. 

Some course management systems make it easy for students 
(or you) to upload a photo to the classroom. This should always 
be voluntary. There are many reasons not to push this option. 
Although it does help give each student an identifiable face in the 
classroom, it undercuts the egalitarian advantages inherent in an 
online classroom. Not knowing the race, ethnicity, attractiveness, 
or even gender of a student—except by that individual’s own 
choice in self-identifying—often allows students (and you) to pay 
more attention to the ideas and words of class members without 
all the assumptions and subtle biases that we all harbor. 

Another desirable area to carve out is a technical support area 
or help link. For instance, you may set up an area of the class- 
room or web pages that contain downloadable programs and 
plug-ins (or hyperlinks by which one can access software), plus 
either a simple FAQ : ea 
for the course man- 
agement software or 
a full instruction 
manual. If support 
staff are available, they may monitor this area. In the absence 
of a full student orientation, the area plays a vital function in 
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providing self-help to students or a connection to support mate- 
rials or staff. As a backup to these technical support areas, pro- 
vide, via an initial e-mail or letter, some instructions for getting 
started and any other relevant information, such as phone num- 
bers for support in the event that students have trouble logging 
onto the class. 


Dividing Up Your Material and Activities 
7: ee 


n building your course, no matter which system you use, you 
hee have to make decisions about organizing and dividing 
your materials. 

For example, in terms of your overall organization, do you 
want to divide the course into units according to week or topic 
or some combination of both? As mentioned above, your ability 
to receive tracking reports might be one consideration. Other, 
more obvious factors include how many topics you will cover 
each week, how large your documents are, and whether the por- 
tions you create will be easy to digest (and, if necessary, down- 
load) for your students. 

Another basic question must be whether you want presenta- 
tion materials to be housed in areas apart from discussion and 
conferencing areas and, if so, what coordination you wish to 
have between these areas. For example, if you present a “lec- 
ture” in Unit 1, do you want to create a discussion forum that 
will match it and provide direct reference to it? Or do you want 
to post minilectures directly in the discussion forum thread, cul- 
minating in questions to which students must respond? 

Similarly, do you want web resource links to be woven in 
among your assignments, discussions, and lecture materials, or 
do you want to house these in a separate area (when available)? 
How many assignments are to be delivered to you alone, and 
how many are to be shared with the class as a whole? Do you 
want students to work in groups? If so, you need to give them a 
space to work as a team and a place to present their work as well. 


Important! The overall guideline here is to create or make 
use of a space for every activity you devise. 
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Timing of Access 


Before you actually begin to build your course, find out exactly 
when students will first be able to access your classroom and 
whether they will have access to the entire course at that time. 
For example, will they be able to enter the course management 
software environment two days before the class officially starts? 
At that point, will they have access to an outer web page but not 
to the discussion area? 

Also, find out if your software allows you to work on a section 
of the course without making it available for students to see. 
Some systems allow you to set specific dates for the release of a 
section or document or simply to toggle an on/off switch to 
determine the availability of a specific area. If you have no way 
to control the timing of your students’ access, you should con- 
sider laying out and arranging your course on paper or in a prac- 
tice course shell, and making all changes in your word- 
processed and HTML documents prior to posting the final form. 
This will prevent students from becoming confused if you need 
to revise your materials at the last minute. However, do post at 
least an announcement or syllabus for students to access on the 
first possible day, and remember to give detailed guidance 
about how and where to proceed. There’s nothing more discour- 
aging to students than entering an empty, unattended online 
classroom! 

How much of your course materials should you actually make 
available to students at one time? This is a tough question to 
answer, because there is no one response that will suit all teach- 
ing situations and approaches. If you post all the lectures for all 
the weeks of your course so that students can see ahead, this 
does offer two advantages: 


1. Students can gain a more detailed understanding of what 
the course involves. 


2. If they choose, students can work ahead. 


The disadvantages are that, in an asynchronous class, even 
one with defined start and stop dates, you may be detracting 
from the sense that the class as a whole moves and learns 
together. If you also allow students to post in discussion forums 
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as many as two or three weeks ahead, you further lose the sense 
of class cohesiveness. You may also prevent yourself from adapt- 
ing to the class’s needs by revising materials. You may find, too, 
that simultaneously keeping an eye on two, three, or four dis- 
cussion forums adds significantly to your workload. 

Often, a good compromise is to restrict the advance posting 
of materials and the opening of new discussion forums to no 
more than one or two weeks ahead of the time when you expect 
the class as a whole to be ready for them. 


Pacing Considerations 


A final important consideration is the method of pacing your 
students in your course. Everything takes longer online. Even if 
your students don't have to endure Internet congestion or slow 
modem speed, you will still find that you must factor in the 
“click time”—the time it takes to open and close documents, to 
download and access documents and web pages, and to per- 
form special tasks such as accessing large graphics, slow Java- 
operated functions, or streaming media and animations. 

Even though you want your course to be as rigorous as its on- 
the-ground equivalent, you don’t want to overload students with 
materials and tasks for which the payoff isn’t worth the time 
expended. Leave students enough time to delve deeply into the 
material. Presumably, you will already have factored in these 
considerations when composing your online syllabus. However, 
these matters often become more apparent once you begin to 
lay out the course within your course management software or 
web pages. In that case, don't be afraid to go back and make 
adjustments to your syllabus. 


Resources 
SCNT NT TE 


Online Educational Delivery Applications: A Web Tool for Com- 
parative Analysis. http://www.ctt.bc.ca/landonline/ 


A site with reviews, comparisons, and links for the major 
course management software providers. Maintained by Bruce 
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Landon, Douglas College, British Columbia, and regularly 
updated. 


Web Based Learning Resources Library. http://www.outreach. 
utk.edu/weblearning/ 


Maintained by Robert Jackson, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, this site contains information on many types of web 
educational resources. See especially the sections on “Asyn- 
chronous Web Based Software Suites” and “Synchronous (Real- 
Time) Web Based Training Solutions.” 


Student Activities in the 
Online Environment 


n this chapter we suggest a few rules and guidelines to help you 

make use of the Web for student activities. We also present 
some concrete examples of activities that instructors have found 
to be effective, and we suggest how these might be organized. 

You may well be familiar with theories of “learning styles,” 
and perhaps you have applied these ideas in your on-the- 
ground classroom. An example of the learning style concept 
would be the idea that a visual/verbal learner prefers to read 
information, while a visual/nonverbal learner might learn best 
when there are graphics and pictures to supplement the text. 
There’s nothing to prevent you from designing your online 
course with such learning styles in mind. 

We know of at least one online instructor who gave students a 
learning style assessment within the first week of class and then 
followed through with this approach in devising weekly assign- 
ments. Students were allowed to choose one question from an 
array of exercise assignments, each question choice having been 
designed according to a different learning style. 

Here, however, we won't attempt to define online activities in 
terms of any of the complex learning style matrixes that have 
been developed. (See the “Resources” section at the end of this 
chapter for some guidance on this subject.) Rather, we will 
approach the subject from the standpoint of the desirability of 
incorporating different types of learning opportunities. Variety 
is as important online as on the ground, and using multiple 
approaches will both reinforce student learning and allow stu- 
dents to view the subject matter from different perspectives. 


410A 
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Using the Web as a Resource 
SR 


oO” often-overlooked aspect of planning and building a 
course is the use of the Web itself as a basis for assigned 
work. The frequent neglect of this option arises, in part, from the 
sheer vastness of the Web. To most of us it is like an immense sea 
of information. There are so many documents, databases, 
archives, and collections to be examined that looking out at it is 
somewhat like standing at the edge of the ocean. It seems safer 
to stay within the confines of our own web sites, with their more 
familiar course materials and tools. 

But when you do limit student activities to your own course 
site, you and your students are totally dependent on informa- 
tion that you provide, and this inevitably restricts the course’s 
breadth and scope. We hope, therefore, that you will make use of 
the Web's rich potential for student activities. In this section we 
will suggest how you can do so without allowing yourself or your 
students to become inundated in a sea of minutiae. 


Preparing the Way 


Whenever you use the Web as part of an assignment or activity, 
you should take care to examine the material yourself before 
assigning it to your class. 

This point may seem obvious, but it is all too often ignored. 
Instructors often prefer to employ something that might be 
called the “treasure hunt” approach. They tell their students that 
somewhere out there on the Web sits a valuable nugget of infor- 
mation yearning to be found. They arm the students with either 
a list of possible sites where this precious nugget might be found 
or instructions for using a search engine to hunt it down. The 
students then spend more time than they can afford clicking 
through links that lead nowhere or scrolling through pages of 
irrelevant text until the desired information is found, copied, 
and bookmarked, and the requisite posting is made on the 
course discussion board. 

It’s fun to explore and rewarding to make discoveries, but the 
treasure hunt approach is often both impractical and unsound. 
To do all that hunting and tracking requires a reliable connec- 
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tion to the Web that, as we have noted before, is often unavail- 
able to students working at home. Spending an inordinate 
amount of time waiting for web page after web page to appear 
on their monitor can become a frustrating experience for stu- 
dents—one that is even more bothersome if it seems irrelevant. 
If the task is to examine a given piece of data, why not simply 
direct the students to it rather than require them to ferret it out? 

There is a place for such web exploration, of course. If a stu- 
dent is trying to refute a given piece of information—or to affirm 
it—he or she may very well want to search out applicable mate- 
rial to make the case. Similarly, when researching an essay or a 
project, students often will scour the Web on their own, because 
they feel it is effective to do so and because they feel confident 
they can assess the material they find. 

For most situations, however—such as a homework assign- 
ment or a question on a quiz—you should probably do the 
hunting yourself and let the students spend their time learning 
instead of searching. 


Evaluating Web Sites 


What criteria should you use in choosing web sites for your 
course? You should evaluate each site for quality, just as you 
would any other resource. 

First, you can apply the same guidelines you would use in 
choosing a book or article for a reference list supplied to your 
students. For example, 


= Check the site’s sponsorship. 


« Check the authorship of any articles or sections on the site. 


« Assess the relevance of the material to your topics. Does it 
bear only a tangential relevance to what you intend to exam- 
ine or discuss, or is it closely connected? 


Second, you can apply some additional scrutiny to the web 
material that you probably would not need to apply to books 
and articles. You can ask questions like these: 


= How well is the site designed? 


" How difficult is the site to navigate? Will students be able to 
find the most relevant material without wading through extra- 
neous details or unnecessary links? 
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Varieties of Useful Web Sites 


Once you begin exploring web resources, you'll find that articles 
are not the only web materials that will prove useful for your 
course. Equally valuable choices are sites that provide graphic 
examples, documentation, or illustrations of your main topics 
and principles. Works of German expressionist art from the 
1920s might provide a good starting point for a discussion of the 
impact of World War I on Germany. Photographs found online 
might provide the basis for an essay. You may also base a 
research project on students’ exploration of a web site. In that 
case, you would want to provide some questions or pose specific 
problems for the students to tackle during their visits to the site. 

Here are some of the different types of potentially useful sites 
you can expect to find on the Web: 


= Some sites on the Web offer photo essays, documents, articles, 
and recordings. These provide raw materials with which you 
can fashion a focused and relevant assignment or discussion. 
Some examples are: 


» The National Archives Online Exhibit Hall, which offers an 
array of different topics on historical themes: http://www. 
nara.gov/exhall/exhibits.html 


= The National Geographic Map Machine: http://www. 
nationalgeographic.com/resources/ngo/maps/ 


= The ImageBase of the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
which offers a searchable collection of art: http://www. 
thinker.org/fam/thinker.html 


= The World Radio Network, which carries “on demand” audio 
programs from radio stations all over the world: 
http://www.wrn.org/ondemand/ 


= Online magazines and news sources include the New York 
Times, The Economist, Salon, and CNN (see the end-of- 
chapter “Resources” for the URLs), as well as news sources 
published online in languages other than English. There are 
also specialized sites for those interested in finance, literature, 
art, photography, and science. These can provide the basis ofa 
single assignment or research project, or a continuing series 
of such assignments. However, not all of these offer open 
access to all sections of the site, and some charge if you want 
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to access anything but the most recent issue. Others require 
registration even though they may be accessed free of charge. 
So, always research the access policies of online magazines 
and news sources if you intend to ask students to use them. 

One of our favorite specialized sites is ZoneZero, a bilin- 
gual (Spanish and English) site dedicated to contemporary 
photography. Offering articles, exhibits, and photo essays, 
ZoneZero makes good use of multimedia and encourages 
viewer feedback: http://www.zonezero.com/ 


«= Commercial sites, maintained by major corporations for the 
purpose of promoting their products and services, often con- 
tain valuable information but should be carefully identified 
and used in conjunction with targeted objectives. The same is 
true for sites maintained by nonprofit organizations. 


« Sites maintained by individuals with a particular passion—for 
Mozart, bamboo, or World War II weapons, for example—are 
often quirky (and sometimes verge on the crackpot), but they 
can provide valuable collection points for hyperlinks, photos, 
and documents. These sites do not always provide the neces- 
sary citations and references to evaluate their material, so 
their inclusion in a course should probably be supplemented 
with warnings or commentary from the instructor to put the 
material into proper perspective. 


= Online classroom materials, posted on the Web by educational 
institutions, may prove worthwhile for your own class, especially 
if they cover topics similar to the ones you teach. But beware! 
These materials are notoriously ephemeral and may not last 
beyond next semester. If you want to use such materials, take 
note of the dates they were posted and contact the instructor 
listed to determine how long the site will remain available. 


« Finally, some sites provide annotated collections of links to 
other sites in a particular field. These are often hosted by uni- 
versities. For example, EcEdWeb, the Economic Education 
Website, offers links to resources and lesson plans for incorpo- 
rating web resources on economics and related topics: 
http://ecedweb.unomaha.edu/home.htm 


There are some other excellent methods for finding resources 
in your field. You might consider joining a mailing list (listserv) 
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or discussion forum in your discipline that shares information 
about web resources. This is a great way to quickly accumulate 
some solid leads. Second, you might look for professional asso- 
ciation or academic web sites in your area of study that provide 
annotated links to web resources. Finally, there’s no substitute 
for visiting and evaluating sites on your own. Try to budget short 
periods of time a few times a year that you can use just to search 
the Web for resources in your field. 

However you decide to use the Web, whether as a resource or 
as part of a group activity or exercise, think twice before making 
a specific site optional rather than required. Often instructors 
post a list of links (or resources) and encourage students to use 
these for valuable supplementary information. But when stu- 
dents learn that they aren't required to visit a site, they usually 
wont. This doesn’t indicate a lack of intellectual curiosity on 
their part. Rather, it indicates that students have other priorities: 
jobs, families, lovers, friends, finding an apartment, fixing the 
plumbing, walking pets, not to mention handling a full load of 
coursework from other classes. So, when they see the word 
optional attached to a given item on their syllabus, their natural 
instinct is to pass it by. 


Using the Web as a Resource: Two Examples 


Richard Rains teaches an online course in astronomy for Mis- 
sion College in California. As he implemented his course in the 
fall of 1999, he was progressively refining his approach to using 
web site resources, and he told us about his experiences. 

Each week in his course, students were required to submit a 
report “on two web sites assigned by the instructor.” In addition, 
Rains asked each student “to find a new, different web site relat- 
ing to the chapter of the textbook for the week.” But Rains did 
not stop there; he provided additional guidance for the stu- 
dents. His instructions stipulated that every report on a web site 
should include “a description and evaluation of the site. (Did 
you like it? Was it easy to understand? Could it be improved? 
etc.).” Further, he listed the following criteria for each report: 


1. It must be between 200 and 500 words in length. 


2. Please do not take, verbatim, your description from the 
Internet site you are describing and evaluating. 
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3. The Internet site you choose must be related to the textbook 
chapter being studied that week. 


4. Use standard forms of English, and check spelling and 
grammar. 


5. This is an independent, noncollaborative assignment. 


Rains offers an example of how the web site visits comple- 
mented his learning objectives. One of the shortcomings of col- 
lege astronomy textbooks, he points out, “is that when it comes 
to the planets, most textbooks talk about the science of Mars, 
Venus, and the Moon, but they don’t emphasize them as actual 
places with named features. So I assigned some sites with 
labeled maps, so that the students could familiarize themselves 
with the geography of the terrain.” In reporting on their visits to 
these sites, students mentioned the ease of attaining different 
views of the geographic features; they could use site-provided 
tools such as “zoom” and “recentering” to enlarge or modify the 
area of inspection. 

Rains would like to use the Internet much more in his course, 
because there are so many astronomy-related animations and 
graphics available on the Web. He would eventually like his stu- 
dents’ web site visits not only to supplement the textbook, but 
even to replace it. However, he concedes that “it would be a 
huge job to develop an inventory of sites comprehensive 
enough to be the primary source of information . .. a concern is 
to ensure that there are no gaps in the resources.” There is also 
the problem of web sites’ becoming obsolete or disappearing 
over time. Nonetheless, he is actively compiling a list of sites 
that he and his students have evaluated, and he hopes to rely 
more on these and less on the textbook in subsequent iterations 
of his course. 

Another example is provided by Pam Taylor, a nursing 
instructor at the University of Tennessee at Chattanooga. She 
built a series of seven online exercises that employed guided 
web search for specific information related to disease 
processes. Explaining the design of these exercises, she says 
they “provided for the increasing sophistication of the student's 


understanding of the pathophysiologic processes and web 
search skills.” 
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In several cases, Taylor combined a case study method with 
the guided web research, asking students to apply the informa- 
tion learned to answer questions about a hypothetical patient. 
For example, she directed students to a series of web resource 
sites on hematology and cardiovascular topics. She then 
posted a case study of “John Smith” and asked students to 
answer a series of questions about Mr. Smith's health, based on 
the knowledge gleaned from the web sites. This was an individ- 
ual assignment, in which students input their responses into 
an online form. The case study included graphic elements, 
such as a diagram of Mr. Smith’s heart, as well as questions 
related to the graphics: “Mr. Smith is diagnosed with an inferior 
myocardial infarction. Use the following diagram to locate 
where the infarction occurred in Mr. Smith's heart.” The stu- 
dent then had to check one of three boxes showing the location 
of the infarction. 

What were Taylor's goals in using this approach to teaching? 
She hoped to “present students with increasingly complex 
technology-related skill-building situations related to their 
course of study,” as well as to “provide students with increas- 
ingly complex opportunities to apply their growing knowledge 
base of pathophysiology to situations which also require criti- 
cal thinking skills.” 


Group Activities 


roup activities constitute an obvious strategy for large 
G online classes, but they can be equally effective in classes of 
fifteen to twenty students. A mixture of individual and group- 
oriented activities can help provide a variety of contexts within 
which students may learn skills and concepts and demonstrate 
their mastery. 

Group activities can range from the most informal small 
group discussion to a highly structured and scripted arrange- 
ment. A group may include several students, or it may be just a 
pair of students who work out their own consensus about how 
to approach a mutual assignment. Some of this range of possi- 
bilities is illustrated in the following discussion. 
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icebreaking Activities 


As we mentioned in earlier chapters, online students need opportuni- 
ties to get to know each other. By an icebreaking activity, we mean any 
activity that allows students to begin to form some sense of community 
online. 

We recommend that every online class—and every online compo- 
nent that features a discussion forum—begin with an exercise in which 
each student introduces himself or herself to the class. This can be 
accomplished via a discussion thread or through the creation of student 
web pages. If you carve out a separate area for this activity or create a 
page of links to students’ own web pages, your students will be able to 
refer back to the biographical information throughout the course. 

It is best to keep the requirements for introductions simple: “Please 
say a few words about yourself and your reason for taking this class” or 
“Let us know from what part of the world you are logging on, and tell us 
a little bit about your background in this subject.” Begin the process by 
introducing yourself. Generally, you should include both the formal 
details of your career and academic interests and some informal infor- 
mation. How much of the latter you offer is up to you. You can also 
include information about how you prefer to be addressed, either explic- 
itly (“call me Dr. Ko”) or implicitly (for instance, signing off your introduc- 
tion with just your first name). 

In addition to these initial icebreaking activities, many instructors 
find it helpful to have the members of small groups engage in some sort 
of icebreaking team-building activity. This may involve asking each per- 
son for initial comments about how he or she visualizes the common 
project. It may include questions about people's typical online sched- 
ules and times when they might be available for a real-time chat. The 
more concrete and specific the icebreaking questions, the better, 
because specificity allows students to respond without worrying about 
whether they have stayed within the expected boundaries of the activity. 

Some instructors encourage students to add photos, either by 
uploading them to web pages or by attaching an image file to a discus- 
sion thread or e-mail sent to the entire class. This is also an option for 
the instructor. Photos personalize the biographical information and help 
classmates form a clearer image of their fellow students. As mentioned 
in Chapter 5, however, photos also have disadvantages. Our only rec- 
ommendation is that, if you encourage the use of photos, your eeys 
make it a voluntary matter. 
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Dividing Students into Groups 


Generally speaking, it’s best for the instructor to play a role in 
dividing students into groups. It’s difficult, confusing, and irri- 
tating for students when they are simply left to their own devices 
to form groups. Many online instructors don’t realize how 
clumsy it can be for all but the most outgoing and determined 
students to join or form groups on their own. In addition, if the 
task will involve synchronous activities, the time zone in which 
each student resides becomes a major factor, and the instructor 
is in the best position to take this into account. 

Nonetheless, you may want to include some measure of stu- 
dent volition in the process of setting up groups. Student choice 
may be desirable under two circumstances in particular: 


1. The group activity involves a diversity of choices, and you 
would like as many students as possible to choose the area 
that truly interests them. 


2. There are already “natural” groupings of students in the 
course that you would like to incorporate in your assign- 
ments in order to promote group camaraderie. 


An example of the latter situation would be a course in which 
three students enroll from the same corporation, and all of them 
have an interest in working together. Other examples might 
include mothers and adult children in the same course, or a 
husband and wife studying together. However, in some cases 
you might want to break up these groupings to make it easier to 
distinguish the individual contributions. 

When you would like to give students some measure of 
choice in forming their groups, we recommend that you ask stu- 
dents to e-mail you their preferences. Tell them simply, “I'll try 
to take into consideration your preferences in forming the 
groups, but please be aware that it isn’t always possible to satisfy 
everyone.” 


Size and Duration of Groups Don't make the groups too large. 
A group formed only for the purposes of discussion can easily 
accommodate ten or more, but when the group members must 
collaborate on an assignment, a group of four is probably the 
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optimum number. For online collaboration, any number larger 
than four risks creating problems of organization and commu- 
nication that will consume valuable time. 

Try to maintain the composition of the group for the duration 
of the course. It takes time for groups to develop a working 
dynamic. Changing the groups just as members are getting 
familiar with one another leads to needless waste of time as stu- 
dents adjust to their new circle of collaborators. 


Group Roles Assigning and rotating roles within each group is 
an effective method of ensuring true sharing and cooperation in 
the work. For example, assign one member of the group to sum- 
marize, another to record the group’s conclusions, and another 
to lead the discussion or allocate portions of the work. Then 
request that these roles be rotated during the duration of the 
course. Make the rotation frequent enough to give each member 
a chance at several roles, but not so frequent as to interfere with 
group continuity. 

To some extent, the frequency of the rotation will depend on 
the length of the course. In a course of eight weeks or less, more 
than three rotations would be an unnecessary bother. 


Supervision of Groups 


Although some instructors like to give groups complete pri- 
vacy—from the instructor as well as from other class mem- 
bers—we don't advocate excluding yourself from the groups. 


Important! You need not participate in group activities, 
but your supervision will encourage participation by all group 
members and ensure that an individual’s contributions to the 
group are recognized. 


Students are often concerned either that they will expend 
effort not matched by others in the group or that they will be 
unduly hurt by uncooperative or inactive group members. An 
instructor who directly supervises groups can assign grades 
based on both the whole group’s output and the work of the 
individual members. Combined assessment of this sort is reas- 
suring and encouraging to well-intentioned students. 
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If you perceive that a student isn’t holding up his or her end of 
the group assignments, you may want to e-mail that student pri- 
vately. Some instructors also ask group members to privately 
evaluate each member of the group, using a well-defined set of 
criteria. This provides additional input that can aid the instruc- 
tor in discerning what each student has contributed to the 
group effort. 

The question of whether groups can observe the activities of 
other groups raises a different issue. We tend to feel that groups 
need a sense that they are coming up with solutions as a result 
of their own efforts and will be given credit accordingly. If you 
provide a forum for presentation of group work to the entire 
class, there is no need for the class as a whole to examine earlier, 
preliminary stages of a group’s efforts. 


Collaborative and Cooperative Group Activities 


To organize group activities, you need to provide guidelines for 
each group’s collaboration, set reasonable goals and objectives, 
and provide both a place for the group to work and a place or 
method to present its work. These matters often depend to 
some extent on the course management system you're using, a 
subject we discussed in Chapters 3 and 5. Here, rather than 
going into the mechanical details of setting up a communal 
online working space, we'll focus on general principles and on 
examples from actual courses. 

You may have already learned a hard fact about collaborative 
activities in your on-the-ground classes: collaboration doesn’t 
just happen. Many students have no idea how to collaborate on 
a task in a course. Thus it is vital to provide detailed guidelines 
on the responsibilities of each member of a group, as well as 
explanations of how groups are to proceed with their task. As 
mentioned earlier, you may want to define such roles as group 
recorder of the activities, group manager or leader, and group 
spokesperson. 

It’s also necessary to define clearly what the end product of 
each group’s project should be, what it should include, and 
where in the online environment it should be presented. Timing 
may be critical here, if you want the entire class to have the 
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chance to read and critique what a group has produced. Make 
sure you clarify the deadlines for each stage of the process. 


A Collaborative Exercise in Education In Tamara Jackson's 
course for UCLA Extension, “Principles and Practices of Teach- 
ing Exceptional Learners in the Regular Classroom,” she used 
three major classifications—definitions, characteristics, and 
modifications—to organize her lectures. She applied this same 
format to a collaborative group exercise. The point of the exer- 
cise, originated by the creator of the course, Stephanny Free- 
man, was to compile and analyze information on types of 
exceptionality. 

Students were allowed to state an interest in one of four types 
of exceptionality, such as communication disorders or disabili- 
ties of vision and hearing, as well as in one of the three major 
classifications noted above. Taking these preferences into con- 
sideration as much as was practical, Jackson organized students 
into four groups, one for each of the types of exceptionality. 
Then, in each group, she assigned one member to focus on each 
of the three classifications. 

Jackson provided each group with a series of web resource 
sites pertinent to the type of exceptionality the group was to 
research. She asked the group members to cull information 
from both the web sites and their assigned text readings. Each 
student was responsible for one aspect of the final group report, 
which was to be posted in a group folder online. 

As you can see, the exercise was greatly simplified by applying 
the overall organization of the subject matter to the structuring 
of group tasks. Jackson's provision of screened and evaluated 
web resources was also important: Students could spend time 
on the objectives of compiling and analyzing information rather 
than on web searching. 


A Team Marketing Plan In Nancy Levenburg’s “Marketing 
Principles and Practices” course, which she teaches for UCLA 
Extension, she bases 40 percent of each student’s grade on the 
development of a marketing plan through team effort. As she 
notes in her syllabus, “The marketing plan is a team project, 
which will provide you with an opportunity to actually apply 
many of the ‘textbook’ principles which you will learn through- 
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out the course. . . . Your team will be expected to develop and 
present a basic marketing plan for a product or service that your 
company has decided to manufacture and market.” 

Levenburg points out that a major reason for doing this pro- 
ject collaboratively is that “students can cross-check each 
other's understanding of concepts and how they can be 
applied.” Students can test their ideas on their fellow group 
members and receive feedback. This is particularly important in 
marketing, Levenburg adds, a field in which, “with few excep- 
tions, there are no truly right or wrong answers.” Another advan- 
tage of this collaboration in the online environment is that stu- 
dents gain experience in working as a geographically dispersed 
team—an increasingly common occurrence not only in market- 
ing, but in many other fields as well. 

Levenburg limits groups to no more than four students. In 
larger groups, she has found, “somebody is always left out” 
because “it becomes more of a challenge logistically for them to 
coordinate the input and work of more than four people.” 

Levenburg provides students with a list of eight potential 
products, such as Asian frozen dinners and a home cholesterol 
test. At first, she allowed students to choose their own products, 
but she discovered that a predetermined list reduced the 
opportunities for plagiarism of marketing plans from the real 
world. In fact, because Levenburg has students from all over the 
world, she has found it necessary to provide an explicit defini- 
tion of “original work” and to state her institution’s policy on 
plagiarism. 

She also includes guidelines for the content and format of 
each team’s marketing plan. For example, she stipulates that the 
plan include an “Executive Summary,” “Situation Analysis,” 
“Marketing Strategies and Tactics’—in all, a total of eight com- 
ponents. The plan should “demonstrate knowledge and correct 
application of marketing terminology and concepts” as well as 
“evidence of critical thought” and “scholarly research,” includ- 
ing the proper citations and references. Levenburg further 
requires that the plan be prepared as a Rich Text Format or plain 
text file that can be shared with all in the class. 

Levenburg provides online group areas for all to work on their 
projects, with subareas available for the various tasks or modes 
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that each group might choose. For example, one asynchronous 
area is set aside for groups to post the transcripts of any real-time 
chat sessions they have conducted. Another area is devoted to a 
record or schedule of group tasks. 

Levenburg has further instituted a team assessment process, 
in which each student is asked to evaluate his or her own contri- 
butions, as well as those of teammates. Students are made aware 
of the assessment plan early on. They know that they will be 
asked to evaluate each member by assigning him or her a cer- 
tain number of points, as well as to justify each score with a brief 
explanation. Students who score below a certain level, accord- 
ing to their teammates’ evaluations, do not receive the full value 
of the overall group’s score. Students who score exceptionally 
well receive bonus points. Levenburg also asks students to com- 
ment on what has made their group effective or ineffective and 
to provide feedback on their experience in working with a team. 

This team evaluation, says Levenburg, “lets learners know up 
front what the game plan is.” Students understand “that there 
are rewards for true teamwork and also costs associated with 
less than true teamwork.” Judging from the reaction she has 
received, her students seem to feel that this is a good and fair 
system for evaluating team members’ contributions. 


Role Playing and Simulations 


Role-playing activities have been used to great advantage in 
such subject areas as human resources, business, counseling, 
international relations, and economics, as well as in history and 
foreign languages. The same kinds of role playing can take place 
in an online instructional environment. 

Online, role-playing exercises can be carried out in small 
groups, with each member taking a different role. For example, 
in a human resources class that is studying hiring interviews, 
one person becomes the interviewer and the other the inter- 
viewee. Alternatively, an exercise can be designed for teams: for 
example, one team playing the role of Germany in World War I 
and others representing Britain, the United States, and France. A 
third alternative might involve an individual student’s making a 
presentation in which he or she assumes a particular role. 
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Online Debates 


In an online debate, students may be asked to defend their views in a 
public venue or to argue a point of view different from their own. Online 
debates can involve some of the same activities as role playing, such as 
preparatory research of the position the student is assigned and postac- 
tivity reflection and discussion. Yet debates can also be more pointed 
and more focused on a specific issue: For example, students might be 
asked to debate the question of whether the states should be able to tax 
Internet commerce or whether intervention in Kosovo was justified. 

You can arrange students in pairs, with each student taking one side 
of an issue. Or you can divide students into groups, with each group 
doing the research and consultation necessary to represent a particular 
point of view. Each group would then appoint a spokesperson to debate 
another group’s spokesperson on the issue. 


In order to make this process work online, students need to 
be given the information or scripts necessary to play their roles, 
or they need to be directed to research the material. In the first 
case, you need to make sure the preparatory materials are 
posted online or sent in course packets to students. In the sec- 
ond case, you need to provide adequate time and proper guide- 
lines for students to research their parts. 

To provide an exciting learning activity online, role playing 
can be combined with a simulation of a changing situation. 
Mark Freeman from the University of Technology in Sydney, 
Australia, devised an award-winning role-playing online activity 
for his graduate school course in business finance, “Securities 
Markets Regulation.” Students were anonymously assigned the 
roles of real Australian figures who were involved in the deregu- 
lation of Australian securities markets (such as the prime minis- 
ter, the treasurer, and tycoon Rupert Murdoch). Students then 
had to respond to “events” announced to them online in a “pub- 
lic forum” (set up with TopClass software) over a period of ten 
days. The responses could be posted in the public forum (read 
by the whole class), or the students could approach each other 
privately via TopClass’s internal e-mail. 
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The anonymous role players were unmasked only at the end 
of the simulation, when students were asked to reflect on their 
experience. The anonymity and asynchronicity provided by 
using the Web, rather than face-to-face meetings, meant that 
attributes such as ethnicity and gender (and even language pro- 
ficiency) were less likely to interfere with the role playing. You 
can read a description of this activity on the Web at http://www. 
bus.uts.edu.au/fin&econ/staff/markf/roleplay/rp_outline.html; 
a link there provides access to a full paper on this experience by 
Mark Freeman and his colleague John Capper. 

One key to the success of this type of role-playing project is 
adequate preparation by students. They need to understand the 
concepts and issues of the subject matter, the roles they are play- 
ing, and the instructions and guidelines for carrying out the exer- 
cise. In Mark Freeman's class, students had to thoroughly research 
the roles they were assigned before they began to act “in charac- 
ter.” They were also given explicit instructions and rules for “play.” 
The instructor must not only create these guidelines, but also give 
a great deal of forethought to the simulated events so that they 
will evoke relevant and worthwhile student responses. 

Equally important is the time spent afterward in reflecting on 
the role-playing experience and integrating what one has 
learned into an assignment. Reflection can be prompted by 
individual papers or by whole-class discussion. Integration can 
be accomplished by having students contribute their newfound 
understanding to a work in progress or a final project. 


Scenarios and Case Studies 
STE Ea 


Scr present concrete situations that can be used to 
stimulate analysis, requiring students to imagine how they 
might respond to a particular set of circumstances. In an on- 
the-ground classroom, scenarios typically involve hands-on 
activities. Online, scenarios can be used to provoke responses 
related to matters such as procedures and planning. Either in 
individual assignments or in group activities, scenarios are a 
particularly good vehicle for stimulating students’ thoughts 
about step-by-step planning. 
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Elizabeth Stokes teaches a nursing course, “Role Develop- 
ment for Clinical Nurse Specialists,” for Arkansas State Univer- 
sity. She uses scenarios to get students thinking about the 
changing roles and procedures for clinical nurse specialists. Stu- 
dents read the scenarios and then respond in asynchronous dis- 
cussion threads. They also comment on their classmates’ 
responses. A typical scenario goes like this: 


You are a Clinical nurse specialist (along with three other CNSs) in a 
300-bed comprehensive health/medical center. The clinical nurse 
specialist group has been assigned a leadership role in changing to 
computerized nursing documentation. Because you have worked with 
the Informatics/Systems personnel in developing the computerized 
ordering function, your colleagues have elected you to be in charge 
of this project. 


More details follow, and then Stokes poses some questions 
based on this scenario. 


What will be your plan of action? Who should be involved? What are 
the major parts of this project (example, training of personnel)? 
Develop ideas to accomplish the work parts/sections needed in order 
to complete the project. What strategies will be useful in making this 
a positive experience? What resources will you need? What strate- 
gies will you use for acquiring necessary resources? 


Similarly, in her “Principles and Practices” class described 
earlier, Tamara Jackson provides two scenarios that serve as the 
basis of an assignment posted in the classroom. Each scenario 
describes the situation of a child with a disability whose par- 
ents want the child to be mainstreamed in the general educa- 
tion population. Here’s an excerpt from the assignment 
description: 


Please read the two scenarios (below) and provide at least four 
questions you may have about each situation (you'll probably have a 
lot more!). .. . You might be able to do this by taking on the role of 
either the parent, the parents of the other children, the teacher, or an 
administrator. Please do look at other people’s questions. You can 
elaborate by asking questions that relate to other people’s questions, 
or you can ask new questions. 
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The point of this activity is to get you thinking before you hear 
about the current laws and the rights of students with disabilities. 
Then you'll read lectures 5 & 6 with some reference points, and many 
of your questions will be answered. 


These types of scenario questions can transform an abstract 
or theoretical discussion into one in which students demon- 
strate concrete problem-solving skills in a particular context. 
Scenarios may also stimulate debate on a variety of approaches, 
thus acting as a valuable tool for bringing multiple perspectives 
to a problem. 

Case studies, similar to scenarios, but typically less open 
ended, are easy to transfer to the online environment. They are 
basically stories that present a specific situation or a set of facts, 
so there's little difficulty in posting them online. Case studies 
call for analysis or for the application of principles learned in 
the class. For example, a case study in an accounting class for 
CPAs might describe the financial profile and statistics of a busi- 
ness and ask questions about its tax status. 

Case studies can easily form the basis of a written assign- 
ment, questions for a quiz, or a series of questions that you pose 
for a discussion forum. Like scenarios, case studies may be used 
for both individual assignments and group assignments. 


Computer-Based Simulations 
RSA 


el saw rte simulations attempt to re-create an actual 
process or activity. In Chapter 3, we described how Lonnie 
Yandell used simulations for his cognitive psychology course at 
Belmont University. Although most simulations were provided 
in the in-class, lab portion of the course, others were available 
online. (You can see some examples of this type of simulation at 
the site for Purdue’s Coglab; go to http://coglab.psych.purdue. 
edu/coglab/ and sign in as guest.) 

In Yandell’s class, students were asked to post online their 
answers to a series of questions based on the simulations. Two 
examples were “Indicate the independent variables and the 
operational definitions in this simulation” and “Overall, rate this 
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simulation in terms of helping you understand the material pre- 
sented in the text.” 

Many web sites provide simulations that can be used in a class. 
For example, NASA has a Solar System Simulator (http://space. 
jpl.nasa.gov/) that would allow a student to look at Jupiter as seen 
from Earth and compare that view with Jupiter as seen from 
Uranus. The University of Toledo College of Engineering offers a gas 
turbine simulator that students can manipulate: (http://mem 
slab.eng.utoledo.edu/~jreed/jgts/JavaGasTurbineSimulator. 
html). Students could be asked to observe and note the results 
of their manipulations, or they could be tested on what they 
learn from the site. 


Peer Editing and Peer Evaluation 
EER ricer ce RS ES 


Pp: editing and evaluation are marvelous activities from the 
standpoint of workload management, enabling an instruc- 
tor to provide students in a large class with additional opportu- 
nities for feedback. These activities are also intrinsically benefi- 
cial to students, for at least two reasons. First, they require 
students to view the criteria for an assignment with fresh eyes. 
This helps them critically review their own work. Second, stu- 
dents get the benefit of a perspective other than the instructor's, 
and sometimes that can provide added insight. 

Whether on the ground or online, peer review activities are 
most effective when instructors provide specific questions or 
defined criteria to use in evaluation and editing. For example, an 
evaluation rubric sets the criteria for each grade designation, 
explaining what “100%” or “5 points” or “B+” indicates. If a stu- 
dent is evaluating an essay, the rubric may state that 5 points are 
to be awarded only if the essay contains certain specific elements; 
if two of these elements are lacking, the essay rates only 3 points. 
Similarly, a series of guideline questions, coordinated with the 
original guidelines for the assignment, can focus the peer 
reviewer's attention: “Did the paper summarize the main thesis of 
the article? According to the author of the paper, what evidence 
was given in the article that supports the conclusions of Dr. X?” 
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For peer review to be most effective, students should be 
graded as much on their work as reviewers as on their class- 
mates’ reviews of their work. Students often worry about being 
unfairly appraised by the inexpert eyes of their fellow students. 
But if they are graded on how well they review others, students 
will exercise more prudence and care in their reviews, and they 
will be assured that at least one portion of this peer assignment 
is receiving the attention of the instructor. 


Student Activities Involving 
Guest Speakers 
SE RENEE SS EE, 


Le can bring in a guest “speaker” for a period of several days 
or a week, during which time he or she will post some mate- 
rial and be available for questions. Or you can simply post the 
material from the speaker in the asynchronous class forum. The 
material may be plain text, or it may take the form of a Power- 
Point lecture or audio presentation. 

In some cases, a guest speaker may be available only for a 
live, real-time chat experience. Because chat is at best a fast- 
paced activity that demands quick thinking, you should make 
sure that students are familiar enough with the speaker's mate- 
rial so that they can make informed comments and frame rele- 
vant questions. We recommend that you ask the guest to submit 
some materials in advance, for you to post before the chat date. 
Students can then read the materials and prepare themselves 
for the chat. On the basis of this asynchronous posting, you may 
also wish to ask students to submit questions to convey to the 
guest prior to the chat date. 

During the chat, in addition to introducing the guest speaker 
and setting some ground rules, you may want to act as modera- 
tor. We recommend, too, that you save and post the transcript of 
the chat for the benefit of students who cannot attend. Then, if 
it’s possible for the guest to make himself or herself available 
later for a set period of time, students can pose their questions 


in the asynchronous discussion forum and have the guest reply 
to them there. 


Summaries es 


Generally, then, the keys to making guest appearances serve 
as valuable learning experiences are 


1. providing an asynchronous channel for questions and 
answers, as well as for the presentation of the guest’s main 
material. 


2. budgeting adequate time for students to prepare themselves 
for any real-time activities. 


Jennifer Lieberman, a trainer with the Illinois Online Network, 
comments on the advantages of providing a guest speaker: “This 
activity gives my participants a chance to hear an insider's 
story... they can ask the guest questions . . . the guest will bring a 
new perspective different from mine into the course.” After the 
guest has submitted a lecture or other presentation, Lieberman 
provides discussion questions. “Course participants are encour- 
aged to answer these questions and to pose more questions to 
the guest.” The guest will then log on for a period of three days to 
communicate with the students asynchronously. 


Summaries 
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AY uncomplicated but effective online activity is to ask 
students, either individually or as a group, to summarize 
some aspect of a course's activities, discussions, or readings. 
This process reinforces the material and provides additional 
perspectives from the students themselves about the course's 
themes and foci. It also serves to help students synthesize the 
discussion and topics of study in a busy online classroom. This 
can be particularly important in a classroom that is highly inter- 
active, one that has many students, or one in which students are 
divided up into smaller groups for a portion of their work. 
When you have an online class with fifty or more students, it’s 
usually necessary to divide it up for discussion. But students 
need to know what transpires in the rest of the class, as well as 
what they can learn from their own group activities. Having 
small groups of students present their summaries to the entire 
class forum allows students to analyze and then synthesize a 
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wide variety of material. It permits students to feel involved in 
the larger class while maintaining the interaction and focus of 
the smaller groups. 

A variation on this procedure is to ask each small group to 
appoint a spokesperson who not only will present a summary of 
findings to the entire class but also will lead a discussion. Or one 
person from the group can present the summary while another 
from the group responds to questions and comments from the 
rest of the class. 


Cross-Cultural Exchanges 
eT ET SRE 


hen a course involves students from two or more coun- 
tries, it can be an exciting learning opportunity. Naturally 
there are also many barriers to overcome. 

First, assuming the countries have different languages, 
which language will be used to communicate? If one is chosen 
as the common language, will the students for whom that is not 
a native language be able to receive some assistance when 
communication is not clear? At each principal site, it is helpful 
to have an instructor or assistant who is bilingual and who can 
intervene or redirect conversation when communications 
become garbled or strained. 

A related issue is whether the main texts will be available in 
one or both languages. Even when one group of students is fairly 
proficient in speaking the other's language, it may be a strain for 
them to keep up with the pace of reading challenging texts in 
that language. 

Gerda Lederer, a political psychologist who has taught online 
for the New School's DIAL program since 1995, has team-taught 
a series of online courses with instructors in Germany or Aus- 
tria. Although the common language used in all these courses 
was English, a few occasions arose when students needed some 
clarification of communications. In these cases, it was helpful 
that both instructors were able to translate. Lederer also points 
out that she and her co-teacher chose texts that were available 
in both German and English, putting students on an equal foot- 
ing as far as the assigned readings were concerned. 


Cross-Cultural Exchanges 


Another potential challenge relates to cultural patterns of learn- 
ing. If students are used to an instructor-centered classroom where 
there is little student-initiated participation, they may need specific 
guidelines about when and how to volunteer their comments and 
questions. In some cases, students’ habits of learning may not be 
readily apparent until the course begins. You may need to rely on 
your co-teacher to play the role of informant for his or her culture. 

It may be best for organizers or leaders at each site to develop a 
set of guidelines for both instructors and students, covering com- 
munications in the classroom as well as expectations for written 
assignments. The latter would involve guidelines for writing as 
well as rules about plagiarism and originality. For example, in 
many Asian countries, modeling one’s work on that of an author- 
ity or expert has long been a traditional study method, whereas in 
Western countries this might be interpreted to some degree as 
plagiarism. To avoid misunderstandings, you can develop mutu- 
ally agreed-upon policies that are posted for students to read. 

Make sure, too, that the forums for discussion are clearly 
established and that file exchange methods and file formats are 
all made explicit. Place, time, method, and the rules of engage- 
ment should be clearly delineated in every online class or online 
component of a class, but these are even more crucial for classes 
involving two different countries. 


Cross-Cultural Teams 


In cross-cultural courses, one question that often arises is 
whether to form teams composed of a mixture of students from 
both countries or to have each country’s students form their 
own team. The latter setup is easier to organize, but the former 
may lead to better cross-cultural exchanges and greater oppor- 
tunities for new perspectives. 

Gerda Lederer found cross-cultural pairs easier to handle 
than groups of three or four. It’s hard enough, she points out, to 
achieve true collaboration in a group of two; with the addition 
of even one more person, coordination becomes significantly 
more complicated. She also notes that the instructor's evalua- 
tion of students is facilitated by the pair arrangement—that is, 
it’s easier to discern the individual contributions when there are 
only two members in the group. This was important in Lederer’s 
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case, because she and her co-teachers gave students the option 
of communicating within their own designated asynchronous 
discussion areas or using private e-mail. Private e-mail was 
often more appropriate for the initial stages of projects, which 
involved many interpersonal exchanges that seemed to thrive 
on the relative privacy of the e-mail communications. How- 
ever, if there had been more than two students involved in 
each exchange, these private communications would have 
reduced the instructors’ opportunities to assess individual 
contributions. 

In the course Lederer team-taught with Albert Lichtblau of the 
University of Salzburg in 1999, “The Third Generation Looks at 
the Holocaust,” students from the United States and Austria had 
to interview someone close to them, such as a grandfather, about 
that person’s experiences during World War II. Each pair of stu- 
dents then dovetailed their two interviews and their findings to 
present a collaborative report to the entire class. In this case, pri- 
vate e-mail correspondence helped some pairs get to know and 
understand each other in the early stages of collaboration. 

If you choose to create teams that mix students of different 
countries, do prepare specific guidelines about times and fre- 
quency of communications. Remind students about the time dif- 
ferences. Ask your counterparts about details such as ease and 
frequency of Internet access. Students in many countries have 
only limited Internet access at the campus site, and Internet 
service providers and phone connections in many countries are 
not stable. Find out how often students are likely to suffer broken 
Internet connections midway through their work. If Internet 
connections are unreliable, you would want to avoid scheduling 
many real-time activities, and you should probably build in more 
time for asynchronous activities to be coordinated. 

Another potential difficulty arises when students in another 
country observe different religious and secular holidays than 
those at your site. Lederer points out that the German and Aus- 
trian students in her course not only observed a number of 
extended religious holidays but also were unable to access their 
university computers during these periods. In addition, few of 
these students had Internet connections or even computers in 
their homes. 
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Rewards of Cross-Cultural Courses 


Even though cross-cultural international courses present com- 
plex issues, the rewards can be enormous. Lederer feels that the 
full potential of online education is exemplified by courses like 
hers. The benefit, Lederer points out, is the ability to gain access 
to another culture on its own terms. When we meet an exchange 
student studying in our country, she notes, our understanding 
of his culture is naturally colored by his being in our own envi- 
ronment. But, if we contact him “in his own home environment, 
surrounded by his culture and supported by those values, it’s an 
entirely different sort of experience.” To get the most out of a 
cross-cultural course, Lederer urges us to choose our subject 
matter carefully to take full advantage of the online medium. 


The Experience-Based Practicum 
or Lab Assignment 
Re ES 


he online class that includes a practicum or similar activity 
can not only provide all the advantages of traditional field- 
based exercises but offer some additional benefits as well. 

A practicum by its nature involves the organizing and accom- 
plishment of an individualized plan of action. Even though the 
practicum may rely mainly on the student's performing some 
activity in the real world, the online environment allows oppor- 
tunities for peer review and exchanges with classmates, to help 
the individual reflect on his or her experience. The feedback 
might occur in response to obligatory weekly or monthly reports. 
Or students involved in a practicum could make occasional post- 
ings whenever they needed feedback from the instructor or from 
classmates. 

In an education course, for example, a practicum or field- 
based exercise might involve the student’s observation of a 
classroom situation, the creation of a lesson plan, an internship 
situation, or the conducting of an interview. Reports of that 
experience might then be shared with others in the online class- 
room, and classmates might be asked to critique or pose ques- 
tions to the presenter. 
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In Linda Zimring’s “Practicum in College Counseling” course, 
which forms the capstone of an online certificate program in 
college counseling offered by UCLA Extension, students choose 
projects such as helping to prepare a high school’s College Night 
program, interning with a nearby college's admissions office, 
and observing the college counseling process with a high school 
counselor. Students voluntarily post regular weekly reports on 
their progress for their classmates to read and discuss, which 
adds a group dimension to what would otherwise be an individ- 
ual project experience. 

Lab work presents unique challenges to instructors who are 
teaching online classes. In introductory classes in particular, 
some online instructors devise lab kits that students can use to 
do simple experiments at home. Others arrange for students to 
work in labs at nearby campuses or to use videoconference 
hookups to observe lab experiments. Still others rely on a com- 
bination of these methods along with videotapes and 
computer-based simulations. Whatever the methods used to 
integrate lab work into the online classroom, the lab compo- 
nent needs to be carefully thought out and arranged well before 
the course begins. 

Some of the teaching strategies we have mentioned might be 
enhanced by the use of online multimedia—graphics, anima- 
tion, sound, or video. In the next chapter, we will introduce you 
to some of the tools you might use to produce these elements. 


Resources 
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Cooperative Learning and Case Study Methods 
~ Instructional Innovation Network. http://bestpractice.net/ 


At this site sponsored by Arizona State and Cal Poly Pomona, 
follow the links to the Cooperative Learning Homepage and 
the Case Study Homepage, which contain explanations of 
each method, along with teaching materials and resources. 
Linked articles explain the difference between group projects 
and true cooperative learning. 
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Learning Styles 


Addressing Diverse Learning Styles Through the Use of Multi- 
media. http://www.vpaa.uillinois.edu/tid/resources/ 
montgomery.html 


A paper by Susan Montgomery, University of Michigan, based 
on the use of multimedia in an engineering class. 


DVC Learning Style Survey for College. http://silcon.com/ 
~scmiller/Isweb/dvclearn.htm 


Prepared by Suzanne Miller of Diablo Valley College in Cali- 
fornia, this site explains various learning styles and offers a 
survey to determine your preferred learning style. 


Learning Styles and the Online Environment. http://illinois. 
online.uillinois.edu/model/learningstyles.htm 


This Illinois Online site offers a short explanation of learn- 
ing styles and a collection of links to other resources on the 
subject. 


Online News Sources 


CNN. http://www.cnn.com/ 


e Economist. http://www.economist.com/ 


E iNew York Tines. http://www.nytimes.com/ 


‘Sal on. http://www.salon.com/ 


Web Resources 


ational Object Economy. http://www.eoe.org/ 


Follow the links to the EOE Learning Community and then to 
Learning Objects and the educational Java applet library. 


tt te net Scout Project. http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/index.html 


An annotated and continually updated site reporting on 
selected educational web resources. 
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Web Search and Evaluation 


Advanced Web Searching. http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/ 
articles/web/advance.cfm 


Kenton Good of the University of Alberta explains how to get 
the most out of using a web search engine. 


Evaluating Web Resources. http://www2.widener.edu/ 
Wolfgram-Memorial-Library/webeval.htm 


Jan Alexander and Marsha Ann Tate at Widener University’s 
Wolfgram Library offer checklists for evaluating sites and 
teaching modules on related subjects. 


Search Engines. http://illinois.online.uillinois.edu/ 
ionpointers/ionpointers.html 


> ee 


From Illinois Online Network's “Pointers and Clickers” tech- 
nology tips (October 1999), a succinct explanation of the dif- 
ferences among types of search engines. 


Thinking Critically About World Wide Web Resources. http:// 
www.library.ucla.edu/libraries/college/instruct/web/ 
critical.htm 


Esther Grassian of UCLA College Library provides a checklist 
of questions to ask in evaluating a web site. 


Webhound. http://www. mcli.dist.maricopa.edu/webhound/ 
index.html 


This Maricopa Community Colleges site offers tutorials on 
web searching skills, as well as links to other guides and tuto- 
rials. See especially the link to “What a Site!” (http:/hvuww.mcli. 
dist.maricopa.edu/show/what/index.html), which focuses on 


how instructors can find and integrate web resources into stu- 
dent activities. 


Creating Courseware: 
When Low-Tech Is 
High-Tech Enough 


So" or later, you're going to have to face “the wall.” This is 
the mythological barrier separating those who plan from 
those who execute, those who serve their students from those 
who only stand and wait. In other words, those who make web 
pages from those who don't. 

Not everybody has to make web pages, of course. Some insti- 
tutions provide templates for their faculty to use. With a tem- 
plate, you merely fill in the form boxes with the text you want 
and point to the image on your hard disk that you want to use, 
and then the template “makes” the web page for you and dis- 
plays it online. An example of such a form can be found in Fig- 
ure 7.1. Other institutions “outsource” their web work to firms 
like eCollege, which will create web pages from content sup- 
plied by instructors. Such firms contract with colleges to create 
the web interface and format the content in return for a fee 
(often a percentage of what the student pays the institution). 

Most instructors, however, are pretty much on their own. 
Support is minimal, if it exists at all. If you are one of these, then 
making a web page is your primary means of expression, the 
method by which you can publish your syllabus, lectures, or 
assignments on the Web. If you're more than just a text-and- 
print person (the pedagogical equivalent of cut and paste), you 
may want to create web pages that link to other web sites or that 
are enlivened with relevant graphics, tables, or charts. If you're 
even more ambitious, you may want to create animation or a 
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narrated slide show with the sound of your voice synchronized 
to the display of images. 

Is this all beyond your reach? Many instructional designers 
and programmers would have you think so. They would tell you 
that creating “really good” web pages requires a working knowl- 
edge of HTML, the ability to create web pages with frames, or 
knowing how to use Adobe Photoshop filters to doctor a photo 
you've scanned. Friends in the know will mention such pro- 
grams as Macromedia's Director to make really cool web pages, 
the ones with text flying around like swarms of locusts and col- 
ors undulating like northern lights. 

Dont listen to them. They're only feathering their nests. 
Ninety percent of the time, you won't need to know any of that. 
After all, you aren't creating an e-commerce site on which to sell 
designer clothes. You're trying to communicate information so 
that you can teach your course. And the great news about soft- 
ware is that every year it becomes easier and easier to use. In 
fact, there are a number of so-called low-tech tools that cost 
very little, or even nothing at all, that are easy to learn, easy to 
use, and easy to remember when you use them again a month or 
so down the road. Better still, much of what you may need to do 
can be accomplished using software you already own, such as 
your word processing software. In fact, Netscape Communicator 
has a built-in function called Composer that lets you create web 
pages while still browsing the Internet (we'll talk more about 
that later in the chapter). 

Let’s look at some of your options, beginning with the sim- 
plest. 


Creating Text for Web Pages 


o write text for your web page, you can work either in a stan- 
dard word processing program or in a more specialized web 


page editing program. 


Creating Web Text in a Word Processor 


To create a syllabus or assignment page to post online, you can 
type it out in Microsoft Word, WordPerfect, or Filemaker’s 
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HomePage, click the Save As function in the File menu, choose 
HTMLas the file type, and, voila, you've created a web page.* No 
programming, no special language, no mumbo jumbo of any 
sort. The only thing you need to do then is to hand-carry your 
web page on a floppy to your web site or to your web site man- 
ager (also known by that medieval job descriptor “webmaster”), 
or send it to him or her as an e-mail attachment, and your web 
page can now be displayed online. 

Of course, there are a few drawbacks to making web pages 
this way. For example, when you convert a document into a web 
page using Microsoft Word 97, the web page will sometimes 
contain extra spaces between lines that did not exist in the orig- 
inal (this glitch has been rectified in Word 2000). In order to get 
rid of them, you have to edit them in a web page editing pro- 
gram like Netscape Composer, deleting the extra spaces one by 
one. But this seems like a minor bug compared to the ease and 
convenience of using your favorite word processor to produce 
and save the files that you need. 


Creating Web Text in a Web Editor 


Another low-cost, low-tech, and more reliable way to produce a 
web page is to work directly in a web page editing program. The 
two most popular web browsers offer their own web page edi- 
tors. Netscape Composer is a complete, what-you-see-is-what- 
you-get (WYSIWYG) web editor built into Netscape Communi- 
cator. Similarly, Internet Explorer provides FrontPage Express, 
another WYSIWYG page editor. If FrontPage Express is on your 
machine, you will be able to find it in the Internet Explorer 
folder (on a Mac) or through the Start menu (on a PC). 

To illustrate how WYSIWYG editors work, Figures 7.2 through 
7.7 demonstrate steps in creating a web page with Netscape 
Composer. When your Netscape Communicator browser is 
open, you can find Composer by clicking on the Communicator 
option on the menu bar at the very top of the screen. A drop- 
down menu will then appear, one of whose choices will be Com- 
poser (Figure 7.2). 


* In Microsoft Word, this will work only if you have installed the optional “Web 
Authoring” component. 
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When Composer opens, you will see a mostly blank page 
topped by several rows of tools displayed as little graphic icons. 
Running your cursor over these icons slowly, one by one, will 
reveal what their function is. A small label will appear just below 
them, identifying them as the tool you use to create a numbered 
list, or to make a line into a headline, or to create a hyperlink to 
another file on the Web. You can find many of these same icons 
in your word processing program as well. Netscape Composer, 
however, is a what-you-see-is-what-you-get program. Whatever 
you make with it will be exactly reflected in the web page you 
display on the Web. 

You can type text in the blank area of the Composer screen 
(Figure 7.3). You can also choose various tools to modify and for- 
mat the text, as shown in Figures 7.4 through 7.7. 


Designing Web Text: A Few Tips 


= Keep the background simple. The fact that you can add a background 
color or design doesn’t mean you ought to. Your students are visiting 
your page in order to get information they need. What's important to 
them is seeing the information clearly. So, if you must use a back- 

_ ground, make it very light so that dark text will contrast with it. 


« When choosing fonts, don’t overdo it. Too many fonts, sizes, or col- 
ors confuse the eye rather than guide it. Look at any published book 
and notice the relative simplicity of the layout. One size of font (gen- 
erally between 10- and 12-point type) defines the body text. It is usu- 
ally a font with serifs—the fine strokes at the tops and bottoms of let- 
ters—because serifs help make a visual connection between one 
letter and the next. Headings tend to be printed either in bold or ina 
sans serif (that is, nonserif) font. Sans serif fonts tend to look stolid 
and important—or so our brains have been trained to think. 


Never use light text against a light background, such as yellow text 
against a white background. It’s usually unreadable. Always | use 2 
light against dark, or very dark against white. 


Don’t force your readers to scroll down the page to follow the t ext 
ak on a screen isn’t the same as readi no a printed page. Most : 


_ ont) 7 
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people don’t like to read too much text from the screen, because of 
eye fatigue or the unfamiliarity of the medium. On the other hand, it 
isn’t particularly enjoyable to follow links from one short page to 
another short page. Usually, the best compromise is to create one 
long page and then provide some way, other than tedious scrolling, 
for your reader to navigate through it. This means creating a table of 
contents somewhere (usually at the top of the page) with links to 
“anchors” you set up on the page. For information on how to do this, 
see Chapter 9. 


= Don’t stretch your text completely across the page. Leave a little 
white space on the left and the right. The white space contains the 
text and makes it easier to read on the screen. The easiest way to 
achieve this format is to create a table with two columns. Type in the 
right column and leave the left column blank. Format the table so that 
it has no lines defining the columns. Using a table, in fact, is one of 
the most effective and efficient ways to format both text and graphics 
on a web page and to make sure they will display evenly no matter 
what the resolution and size of the monitor on which they appear. 


« Don’t overload your page with web links. Your students are visiting 
your page; they should be able to see or get to the information they 
want to find immediately. Even links to other pages within your own 
site can easily be overdone. Try to make it easy for students by list- 
ing the main topics on the front or main page, with links to related 
pages. On the related pages, make sure you provide them with a 
way to get back to the main page. That way, your students can move 
back and forth with ease. 7 


Adding Graphics to Your Web Pages 


K, you say, that’s all very well and good—I can create a web 
0:7. by simply typing and saving my work. But what if I 
want to display some pictures? Don't I need to know Adobe Pho- 
toshop or take a course in graphics? 

The answer is no. Placing graphics in a web page is a simple 
process. Figures 7.8 and 7.9 illustrate how you would do it in 
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Netscape Composer, using a graphic image that you’ve saved on 
your hard drive. 

But what about acquiring and saving such a graphic image— 
isn't that complicated? Again, no. 


Important! Collecting, scanning, and saving graphics for 
use in a web page can be accomplished using very simple soft- 
ware, some of which you no doubt already own. 


For example, you can save almost any image you find on the 
Web by clicking on it once, and then (if you're on a PC) right- 
clicking your mouse or (if you use a Mac) just holding the mouse 
button down. Immediately you will be greeted with a little pull- 
down dialogue box (see Figure 7.10), which will permit you to 
save the image on your hard disk. Once you do, you can go back 
to your word-processed document or to the page you were 
working on in Netscape Composer, and insert the image into 
your document, as shown in Figures 7.8 and 7.9. 

What if you want to scan an image from a printed source or 
touch up an image that isn’t quite right for your purposes? For 
those purposes, you do need access to some additional hard- 
ware or software, but once more, the process isn’t difficult. 


Scanning Images 


No matter how many images you can find searching on the 
Web, you can't find everything. Many of the graphics you may 
need still reside in your college library’s books or magazines. To 
display these images 
on your web site, you 
will have to scan 
them. Most universi- 
ties and colleges have 
scanners you Can use. 
If yours doesn’t have 
one you can use, and 
you cant afford to 
purchase one yourself, you can always try the local copy shops. 
Very often, for a fee, they will let you use theirs. 
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Copyright for Web Graphics 


An image that you have downloaded from someone else’s web site 
doesn’t belong to you, and if you’re going to use it on a public web site, 
you will have to get permission from the image’s creator to do so. The 
same rule applies to any text, sound, animation, simulation, or video 
that you might find on the Web, as well as to any material you scan from 
a copyrighted book or periodical. Similarly, material that you create is 
deemed your intellectual property and is also protected. 

There is a set of generally accepted guidelines known as the Fair 
Use Guidelines for Educational Multimedia. These specify reasonable 
amounts of material:that you can “borrow” and use as part of your 
online class. In other words, you can use material that does not belong 
to you; you just have to use it correctly. For a detailed discussion of this 
issue, please be sure to read Chapter 8. 


But is it difficult to scan documents? Do you need to purchase 
special software or possess special skills? The answer to all three 
of these questions is no. 

The actual act of scanning is similar to using a copy machine. 
You lay the book or newspaper face down on the scanner (Figure 
7.11). Then you find the software program that runs the scanner 
(you may have to ask someone for help locating it on the hard 
disk). That software program will present you with a little con- 
trol panel with which to make the scan (Figure 7.12). Although 
the design of the control panel may vary from scanner to scan- 
ner, the functions remain essentially the same. You can preview 
the work you're scanning, decide which part of it you want to 
scan, and usually define how large the final image will be once it 
is scanned. Then you can save the image file on a floppy or on 
your hard disk, and insert it into your web page. 


Size and Resolution Getting the size and resolution right 
when you scan a graphic can save you a lot of time down the 
road. There are many software programs that will help you “fix 
up” a graphic once it has been scanned, but if you scan it cor- 
rectly in the first place, you may not have to use them at all. The 
basic trick in getting the size and resolution right is knowing 
how large you want your graphic to be on screen. 
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Figure 7.10 Saving an Image from a Web Page. In this case, the image 
is the icon of the juggler and the logo. When we right-click on the image (or 
use a regular click on a Mac, holding the mouse button down), a pulldown 
box appears. Note the line second from the bottom: Save Image As. By 
selecting that function, you can save the image to your hard disk. 


A computer monitor displays images as a series of colored 
dots, or pixels. For example, most monitors can display an 
image that is 800 dots per inch (dpi) wide by 600 dpi high. Many 
monitors can display 
more dots per inch, 
but it is probably best 
to design your graph- 
ics for the lowest 
common denomina- 


tor. That way, you can 
be sure that all your students will be able to see the graphic well. 
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Figure 7.11 A scanner is like a copy machine. You lay the document you 


want to scan face down on the screen, close the top, and then use software 
to control the scanner. 
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Now look again at the scanning software shown in Figure 
7.12. Notice on the right that the resolution is set for 100 dpi. The 
bottom left tells us that the image scanned is 8.46 inches wide 
and 11.04 inches high. Will these settings produce an appropri- 
ate size and resolution for your students’ monitors? 

To find out the size of the scanned picture in Figure 7.12 in 
dots per inch, you would multiply the width (8.46 inches) by 100 
dpi, to get 846 dpi. Similarly, for the height, you would multiply 
11.04 inches by 100 dpi, to get 1,104 dpi. Thus, if you saved the 
picture at that size and then displayed it on a computer monitor 
set at 800 x 600 dpi, it would be larger than the size of the 
screen. You would have to scroll sideways and downward to see 
the whole picture. Large images like this one also take a long 
time to download when viewed online. So you wouldn't want to 
make an image as large as this example, at least not for display 
on a web page, particularly for students viewing it from home. 

One option would be to choose a smaller image to scan—for 
instance, a detail of the picture shown in Figure 7.12. Say your 
detail measured approximately 2 inches square in actual size. In 
that case, you could even increase the dpi setting from 100 dpi 
to 200 dpi, so that the detail would appear twice as large when 
displayed on the screen. 

Another option would be to scan the entire large image, but 
then edit it in a graphics editing program. Figure 7.13 shows how 
you could easily adjust the image size to make the graphic 
appropriate for a low-resolution monitor. Now let’s look at some 
other things you can do in an editing program. 


Editing Images 

Some scanned images need a little help. Some look dark and 
dreary, and others, such as those gleaned from magazines or 
newspapers, seem tinted, grayish, or full of dots. More common 
still, the image you scanned is upside down or tilted. 

It’s fun to fix up these images, but to do so you're going to 
need some sort of image-editing software. There are many pro- 
grams available. The venerable monarch of all image-editing 
programs is Adobe Photoshop. This is the program you would 
want to use if your goal were to show a politician standing next 
to a beautiful young woman he had actually never met. In other 
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words, it’s pretty sophisticated—and expensive. In our view, for 
most faculty members such a program amounts to software 
overkill. It has so many features and special effects that remem- 
bering them after two weeks or so is a considerable feat. 

The lesser-known image-editing programs are often a better 
choice. Paint Shop Pro and LView Pro for Windows and Graphic 
Converter for the Mac are good examples. These programs are 
far less expensive than Photoshop—LView Pro, for example, 
sells for about $50—and don't have all of Photoshop's functions 
and special effects. But they are easier to use and to learn and 
will let you do almost all of the things you need to do to fix up 
your images. A list of web sites for some of these programs may 
be found in the Guide to Resources at the end of this book. 

No matter which program you decide to buy, they all let you 
do the same basic things: make images brighter (or darker); 
increase the contrast (or lessen it); rotate the image; or crop it 
down to size. All of them will let you save your image in a format 
you can use for display on the Web. 


A Graphics Editing Example Figure 7.14 shows some typical 
problems with a scanned graphic that call for the use of a graph- 
ics editing program. In this case, the picture is skewed to the left 
because it was not laid perfectly straight on the scanner when it 
was scanned. In addition to the tilt, the graphic contains an 
unnecessary white border and caption. 

Figure 7.15 shows how the tilt can be fixed with Paint Shop 
Pro. Finding the Rotate function (there’s one in every program, 
although not necessarily in the same place on the menu bar), we 
rotated the image 1 degree at a time to the right, until it looked 
straight, just as you might do if you hung a picture on your wall. 

We then clicked on the cropping tool (Figure 7.16). This icon 
is practically universal. Holding the cursor down, we defined a 
rectangle around the graphic information we wanted to keep. 
Letting go, we double-clicked inside this defining box to confirm 
our selection, and the image was cropped to its proper size. 


Saving Images 


Now that you've fixed up your image, the last thing you must do 
is to save it in a format you can use on the Web. Fortunately, 
there are only two common choices for this purpose. 
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Figure 7.14 A Typical Situation After Scanning an Image. The graphic 
is skewed to the left, and there is unneeded lettering and white space. You can 
edit this graphic in a graphics editing program. 


If your image is an artist’s illustration or a piece of line art, then 
the file format you should use is GIF It was developed by Com- 
puServe, an Internet service provider, some years ago as a way to 
send or display graphics on the Web. At that time, most monitors 
could display only a limited palette of colors (generally 256 colors), 
and the GIF format was particularly adept at compressing colors 
into that format. Now, even though monitors typically display mil- 
lions of colors, GIF remains an excellent choice for an image with 
relatively few colors. 
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If, however, the 
image you are saving GIF Graphics Interchange Format, a com- 
is a photograph, GIF __ pression format useful for graphics files with 
is not an appropriate 4 limited number of colors. 
format. You should  JpEG A compression format useful for pho- 
save a photograph as tographs; the acronym stands for Joint Pho- 
a JPEG file, a format — tographic Experts Group. 
developed _ specifi- 
cally for this purpose. Photographs typically contain millions of 
colors, and JPEGs are very adept at compressing them while 
retaining sufficient clarity. JPEGs aren't so good, though, for sim- 
ple line art with just a few colors; with that type of art, the JPEG 
format often smudges lines or makes them look ragged. 


a Tips and Techniques for Working with Graphics. 


= Compressing graphics. \f you really want to alienate your stu- 
dents, create a long page of text that stretches from side to side and 
has embedded in it five to ten graphics. Such a richly embellished 
page will take forever to download, and, by the time it does, your stu- 
dents will no doubt have lost all interest in viewing it. 

There are several ways to reduce the download times of web 
pages with graphics. One way is to control the size of the graphics 
by cropping them and saving them at a manageable size. We recom- 
mend a size of approximately 260 x 140 dpi, that is, about one-. 
quarter the size of a low-resolution monitor. If it’s important to have 
images appear bigger, try putting them on a separate page and link- 
ing to them from “thumbnail” portraits embedded on your main web 
page. Then, if students don’t want to see a particular graphic, or 
have already seen it and don’t want to see it again, they can move 
on without wasting precious download time. 

Another solution is to compress the graphics with either an 
image-editing program, such as Paint Shop Pro or Photoshop, or an — 
image compression program, such as Macromedia Fireworks or 
Ulead SmartSaver. The latter programs can take a photograph 
you've scanned and saved in JPEG format, and compress it to one- 
quarter the original size without noticeable loss of quality. The former _ 
programs, Paint Shop Pro and Photoshop, will let you reduce the 
number of core: and even bits, that your greets contains, thus 
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reducing file size. But compressing your images in that manner 
does require some expertise. 


« Placing graphics properly. \f your web page has text describing a 
graphic image, you should place the graphic and text adjacent to 
one another. Most web page design software (including Netscape 
Composer, Adobe PageMill, and Macromedia Dreamweaver) will 
permit you to place your graphic either on the left, on the right, or at 
the center of the page and decide how text will flow around it. 


» “Bleaching out” the background. When using a graphic as a 
background for your web page, make sure to “bleach out” the 
graphic as much as possible by reducing contrast and increasing 
brightness. You can do this in a graphics program such as Paint — 
Shop Pro, or even in a word processing program that permits 
images to be edited, such as Microsoft Word. Fading out the back- 
ground makes the foreground text much easier to read. 
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o now you have a web page with images that you’ve down- 
loaded or scanned and fixed up in an image-editing pro- 
gram. What else can you do to liven up your page? 

How about sound? 

Sound is a much-overlooked element on web pages. But it 
can do a lot. You can search for sound files on the Web and per- 
haps discover a radio show that is relevant to your class. Or you 
can tape-record an interview with a colleague in your field, 
make the recording available on your web page, and then ask 
your students to comment on what your colleague said. 

But what do you need in order to listen to the radio show 
online? And how can you convert a tape recording into a file 
your students can “play” on the Web? 

It used to be that, if you wanted to play a sound file you found 
on the Web, you had to download it first. That was often a 
tedious process. A sound file one minute in length might take 
ten minutes to download. If the file was particularly important 
(such as a clip from Kennedy’s inauguration speech), you might 
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accept the inconvenience. But for anything else . . . well, you had 
to think about it. 

Suddenly, however, all that has changed. With the advent of 
streaming media technologies, as mentioned in Chapter 2, you 
no longer have to wait for the entire file to download in order to 
hear it. Now it will start playing, and continue to play, within fif- 
teen seconds or so of your making the request. That's what 
“streaming media’ means: Information is fed in a continuous 
stream, rather than in one huge hunk, to your computer. 

There are three major types of streaming media (and a number 
of lesser ones): QuickTime, RealNetworks, and Windows Media 
Technology. By “types” we mean formats, that is, the methods by 
which visual or audio information is assembled, compressed, and 
delivered. Each type has a “player” of its own—a piece of software 
residing on the user’s computer that can “play” the multimedia 
file once it arrives from the server via the Internet. 

Without getting too technical, it’s safe to say that the most 
popular player as of this writing is the RealPlayer produced by 
RealNetworks (the current version is called the G2). This player, 
which can be freely downloaded from RealNetworks’ web site 
(http://www.real.com/), works on both Mac and PC platforms, 
installing itself into whichever browser you normally use— 
Netscape Communi- 
cator or Internet plug-in An application that supplements a 
Explorer. It works as a__ web browser, heuer. pend itself 
plug-in; that is, once Wwhenitisneeded. 
installed, it will auto- 
matically go into action whenever you click on a link that con- 
nects to a RealNetworks streaming media file. Most Internet 
radio shows, for example, use RealAudio files, and when you click 
on the link that accesses such a program, the RealNetworks 
player will begin to play the sound. 

Not only does RealNetworks offer the most popular player, it 
also happens to produce a number of free production tools that 
permit you, as only a novice user, to create some highly sophis- 
ticated streaming media products. With no more than an aver- 
age computer equipped with a sound card and an inexpensive 
computer microphone, you can produce sound files that you 


can put on your web site and stream to your students anywhere 
in the world. 
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What Kind of Microphone Should You Get? -- 


To make sound recordings to use with streaming media, you'll need a a 
microphone. The best microphone you can buy is one with a headband a 
that allows you to situate the mike to the side of your mouth. That way, 
your hands are free, and the recording will not have a “pop” whenever 
you say a word with a pin it. 

One manufacturer that produces such microphones is Labtec, 
whose web site can be found at http://www.labtec.com/. The Labtec 
mikes we've purchased have cost less than $30. 


An Example of Streaming Audio 


One of the tools RealNetworks makes available is called RealPro- 
ducer. It can be downloaded at no charge from RealNetworks’ 
web site. 

With RealProducer, you can create a sound file using a prere- 
corded tape or a microphone. For example, you might use an 
ordinary tape recorder to interview an expert or colleague in 
your field. Then you could play the tape back by connecting the 
tape recorder to your computer’s sound card input plug. Real- 
Producer would then convert the interview into a streaming 
sound file that you would place on your web site. Your students 
could listen to the interview on the Web and reply to it using the 
course discussion board. RealProducer will also accept direct 
input from an audio CD or a VCR. 

RealProducer uses a set of prompts known as a “wizard” (for 
the medieval sage); that is, it prompts you as you go along. Fig- 
ures 7.17 through 7.19 show some of the choices you must make 
before recording your file (there are only a few). You need to 
specify what kind of recording device or file you are using to 
make your sound file; what kind of file it is (voice, music, voice 
with background music, stereo music); and what kind of 
modem your students will be using to listen to it. 

Following these prompts, you can then begin recording— 
either speaking into the microphone, playing a tape, or recording 
directly from a CD or VCR (Figure 7.20). Once you've stopped, 
RealProducer will create a web page for you with your sound file 
already embedded (that is, surrounded by the proper HTML tags 
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New Session - Choose Recording Wizard 


Figure 7.17 The First “Wizard” Screen in RealProducer. This screen 
prompts you to tell RealProducer the source for the sound file. In this case, 
the selection is Record From Media Device, because the input device is a 
microphone. 
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Figure 7.18 Selecting Modem Speed. !n this dialogue box, RealPro- 
ducer wants to know what sort of modem will be receiving the streaming 
sound file. It is usually best to choose the slowest modem speed (28K) to 
make sure that all your students will be able to hear the sound file clearly. 
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Figure 7.19 Another Screen from the RealProducer “Wizard.” By 
selecting Voice Only, you're telling RealProducer how large a file it needs to 
create in order to transmit the file to your students effectively. A file containing 
stereo music, for example, will be much larger, and thus harder to transmit, 
than one containing only the sound of your voice. 
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Figure 7.20 The Final Recording Screen in RealProducer. By clicking 
on Start on the lower left, you can begin to record. Once you stop, you’ve auto- 
matically created a streaming audio file. Using some of the choices on the 
lower right, you can create a web page with your sound file already embed- 
ded, “publish” your web page to a web server (if you know the correct URL, or 
web address), or send your creation as an e-mail to a colleague or friend. 
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so that it will play). You can also publish this file to your web site 
or attach it to an e-mail you’re sending to a colleague or a friend. 
Not bad for a piece of freeware. 


Narrated Slide Shows 


So now, for a minimal cost, you have the ability to make web 
pages, insert graphics (which you've scanned and fixed up), and 
create a link to a streaming audio file that you’ve made yourself. 
Though we don't want this to sound like a sales pitch for miracle 
kitchen devices, there is more, much more. 

Not only can you make an audio file that will stream to your 
students, you can make a narrated slide show containing 
images, text, and the sound of your voice. A narrated slide show 
can be a very useful tool for any instructor. With it, you can take 
a series of slides—say, for a biology instructor, pictures of a cell 
dividing—and create an illustrated lecture in which you talk to 
your students directly, explaining the significance of the images 
they are seeing. 

Until recently, producing such an application was the 
province of skilled programmers using complicated and expen- 
sive software and hardware tools. But here again, the landscape 
has changed. Now there are several free or inexpensive software 
programs you can use that will permit you to make these files 
with little effort at all. 

The three most popular of these programs are RealSlideshow 
(from RealNetworks, http://www.real.com/), QuickTime (from 
Apple, http://www.apple.com/), and PowerPoint 2000 (from 
Microsoft, http://www.microsoft.com/). 

Of these three, only RealSlideshow is free. As of this writing, 
though, RealSlideshow works only on a PC. QuickTime is quite 
inexpensive (about $30) and works best on a Mac. PowerPoint 
2000 comes with Office 2000 or can be purchased separately 
(prices vary, but it isn’t inexpensive). 


An Example Using RealSlideshow With RealSlideshow you can 
assemble a narrated slide show using scanned graphics and a 
microphone. You can even add some background music, with 
dissolves and other special effects between the scenes, and the 
slide show will remain perfectly in sync. 
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Scripted Versus Unscripted Slide Shows 


There are two ways to narrate a slide show: scripted and unscripted. 
Scripting—that is, writing out what you want to say in advance, word for 
word—is effective for those instructors who are dealing with complex or 
detailed material and don’t want to make a mistake. Unscripted narra- 
tions, with the instructor speaking to the students from notes or from 
memory, replicate more of the classroom experience. 

Unscripted narrations tend to sound more personal when transmit- 
ted through the impersonal medium of the Internet. The ad-libbed qual- 
ity, with the occasional error, creates a sense of intimacy between 
instructor and student. On the other hand, the ad-libbed narration may 
ramble on too long. Some of the newer slide show software (RealPre- 
senter G2, for example) makes it easier to redo the sound narrations for 
individual slides, permitting the instructor to make necessary edits. 


Creating a slide show is fairly straightforward. First, of course, 
you assemble the graphics, downloading them from the Web, 
scanning them, or creating them in a graphics editing program 
such as Paint Shop Pro. 

Then you open RealSlideshow and insert the images (Figure 
7.21). You click on each image and, one by one, add the sound 
narration (Figure 7.22). You can insert a CD into the CD player 
and record some background music (Figure 7.23). To assemble 
the slide show you've designed, you then click on the Generate 
button. RealSlideshow will create all the files you need. You can 
then either “play” the slide show or “send” it. The latter choice 
means sending it to your departmental web site. 

If you don’t have permission to upload your files to your 
departmental web site this ME you can always save the files on 
a floppy or a Zip disk ” — 
and hand-carry them = _Zip' 
to your webmaster. — 
Better yet, you can 
use one of the online hosting services now available. 


Online Hosting Services Online hosting services are relatively 
new. Such a service permits you to leave material on a server for 
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Figure 7.23 In RealSlideshow you can add background music to your 
presentation from a CD. You insert the CD into the player, choose a track, and 
play. The music will continue to play underneath the voice recording. Of 
course, to use it on an open web site, you would have to have permission. 
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others to see. What the provider gains from this free service is 
web traffic, and web traffic means revenue from advertisers 
online. You, on the other hand, gain a free storage area and the 
use of powerful server software. 

One such service that we have used is PhotoPoint (http://www. 
photopoint.com/). PhotoPoint will permit you to register 
online. The only information you need to provide in order to 
register is your e-mail address. Then, when you're “sending” 
your RealSlideshow, you can choose PhotoPoint as your desti- 
nation (Figure 7.24). It is one of the choices built into Real- 
Slideshow. Using PhotoPoint as your online server, you can 
publish as many slide shows as you want without having to 
bother your computer support personnel. When your students 
link to the slide show (PhotoPoint provides you with a specific 
URL), they can use their RealPlayer plug-in to see and hear the 
slide show you've made. 

There are other ways to create narrated slide shows. We’ve 
already mentioned QuickTime and PowerPoint, and new soft- 
ware is being developed all the time. What’s important to know 
is that the ability to create and use slide shows is now within the 
reach of everyone. The tools are becoming easier all the time, 
and the price of admission is steadily going down. 


Animation 


Some instructors seem to think that a good web site is one that 
looks like Times Square, circa 1955, with great smoke rings waft- 
ing into the air and giant, neon-green olives plopping into blue 
martini glasses. Although this sort of animation can be decora- 
tive, it doesn’t really have anything to do with teaching and, more 
often than not, diverts the eye, increases download times, and 
ultimately annoys anyone visiting your site for a second time. 
But animations can be effective when illustrating processes or 
phenomena that change over time, such as cell division or the 
movement of planetary objects. Some fine examples of educa- 
tional animations can be found on a web site maintained by Ed 
Stephan at Western Washington University (http://www.ac.wwu. 
edu/~stephan/Animation/animation.html). Stephan has cre- 
ated animations dealing with everything from the march of 
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Alexander the Great across the Near East (Figure 7.25) to the 
mechanics of Ted Williams's swing. 

Creating animations can be fun as well as instructive, but be 
forewarned that it can also be time consuming. Most of the soft- 
ware programs available for making animations use cells or 
frames. Usually, you create a cell by drawing in it or importing a 
graphic into it. Then you copy the cell to create a new cell, either 
moving the object slightly or adding something new, so that 
when you play your animation, the cells will appear to move, 
much as if you riffled a pack of cards. 

Most animations on the Web are saved as GIF animations. 
They can be imported into a web page just as any GIF graphic 
might be, and they automatically begin playing when the web 
page you've created is downloaded by one of your students. GIF 
animations tend to be quite large, so before you import one into 
a web page, it is probably best to compress it, using a program 
like Ulead SmartSaver or Macromedia Fireworks. 

Some more sophisticated animation software packages, such 
as Macromedia’s Flash and Apple’s QuickTime, require special 
plug-ins for users to see them, but they have the added advan- 
tage of incorporating sound and interactive buttons into their 
design. They also cost more and are somewhat difficult to use. 


Figure 7.25 Animation Created by Ed Stephan. This animation shows 
the route and dates of Alexander the Great’s conquests in the Near East. As 
the animation progresses, the dates appear in chronological order, and the 
route lines are traced on the screen. 
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Using Multimedia: Why and When 
Is It Worth It? 


"SSNS nate Soe eM Te F © RSA Ee 


aving discussed some of the software packages and tech- 
iiccc: for creating multimedia, we want to conclude this 
chapter by considering when the use of multimedia is worth- 
while and when it isn’t. 


When to Use Multimedia 


If you teach art history, then using graphics of an artist’s work 
will seem a self-evident reason for employing multimedia. But if 
you teach mathematics or philosophy, the need to enhance your 
pages with graphics, sound, animation, or video may not seem 
quite so obvious. Such subjects are traditionally taught with 
nothing more than plain old text. So why would an instructor 
choose to spend the extra time and effort to use multimedia? 
Here are some possible reasons: 


1. To illustrate the mechanics of how things work. Often, 
instructors in seemingly abstract subject areas are called 
upon to describe the process of how things work. An eco- 
nomics instructor may need to illustrate how demand 
affects cost, or an electrical engineer may want to demon- 
strate how digital information flows through logic gates. 
These needs call for multimedia. Sometimes the process in 
question can be illustrated with a graph or with a series of 
illustrations. At other times, an animation showing the 
process in motion is preferable. 

Figure 7.26 shows how a Chinese language instructor 
combined sound and calligraphy to illustrate Chinese char- 
acters. The student can select a RealAudio sound file just 
beneath each character to hear the word pronounced. Or 
the student can view an animation (in the upper right-hand 
corner) to see how the character is drawn. 


2. To clarify or emphasize abstract concepts. Complex abstract 
concepts are often difficult for students to sort out or 
remember. Often, graphics can serve as memory jogs for 
students who are attempting to keep a host of such con- 
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cepts straight. For example, a history professor dealing with 
the Spanish Civil War used posters to help students keep 
track of the seemingly bewildering array of acronyms for the 
anarchists, trade unionists, socialists, communists, and 
other political groups involved (Figure 7.27). 


3. To enliven or illustrate unfamiliar material. Whether you'e 
dealing with historical or geographical contexts (poverty in 
nineteenth-century London, the ecology of Central Ameri- 
can rain forests), the identification of organisms or struc- 
tures (spirochetes, postmodern architecture), or the way 
things function (human ambulation, a four-cycle engine), 
the use of graphics and animation can greatly enhance your 
students’ comprehension. A major value of textbooks is the 
profusion of illustrations, graphs, and tables they provide. 
The Web provides a vehicle by which individual instructors, 
using comparatively inexpensive tools, can “publish” their 
own textbook-quality material and make it available to their 
students. 


0BRER! 
CAMPERO 


Figure 7.27 Spanish Civil War Posters. An example of the useful 
Images you can post on a web site for students’ reference. 
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4. As the basis for an assignment. Illustrations can be powerful 
and fascinating stimuli for an assignment. Newspaper arti- 
cles, advertisements, photographs, even articles, scanned 
and displayed (following copyright prescriptions), can pro- 
vide the basis for an assignment requiring students to criti- 
cally evaluate the material and post their analyses on an 
electronic bulletin board. Students can also be asked to col- 
lect information in the field, convert it into digital form, and 
display it online as part of an assignment, assuming, of 
course, that they have the means to do so. 

As you saw earlier in this chapter, you can interview an 
expert by telephone and, with his or her permission, tape 
the interview, convert it into a streaming audio file, and 
present it online for students to comment on. This often 
makes an excellent type of assignment. You might supple- 
ment it by asking the expert to host an online discussion on 
your bulletin board for a week or two, allowing your stu- 
dents to converse with him or her directly. 


When to Avoid Multimedia 


Putting together a site enhanced by graphics, animation, or 
video poses an immediate problem: How much is too much 
when it comes to the time and effort involved in creating and 
assembling these multimedia elements? 

For those fortunate enough to work at an institution that pro- 
vides ample financial, administrative, and staff support, this 
question may be moot. However, for the majority of instructors, 
the burden of putting together such materials falls squarely on 
their shoulders. How can you gauge in advance whether creat- 
ing a graphic or an animation is worth the time you will need to 
produce it? Here are some factors to consider. 


1. Institutional support. Some institutions encourage innova- 
tive teaching by rewarding faculty members with either 
merit promotions or release time. Other institutions provide 
support through labs, media centers, or paid student assis- 
tants. In such situations, taking time to enhance your web 
site with multimedia makes sense. 
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If, on the other hand, your university will regard your 
extra work with indifference, putting in the extra effort 
becomes strictly a question of how much experimentation 
with new forms of expression means to you personally. It 
does take time to assemble a web site with significant multi- 
media elements. Even an advanced user needs a few hours 
to put together a PowerPoint presentation, for example, or 
to scan and reformat some graphics or text. If the effort cuts 
into your ability to do your own research, and if your institu- 
tion offers no compensation for your endeavors, then obvi- 
ously you will want to use discretion before embarking on 
anything too ambitious. 


2. Relevance of the material. It may seem that using an anima- 
tion or video will encourage your students to dig into the 
material you are presenting. All too often, however, instruc- 
tors sacrifice relevance to convenience, using a graphic that 
almost, but not quite, expresses the concept or the subject 
they are trying to illustrate. In these cases, students are often 
more confused by the material than aided by it. In such situ- 
ations, it would be better not to produce the material at all. 


3. Availability of the material elsewhere. Before you create a 
multimedia presentation, make sure that the material doesn't 
exist on another publicly accessible web site. Spend some 
time searching online. If you find what you're looking for, 
create a link from your web page to the site, thus saving 
yourself the considerable time and effort to create the mate- 
rial from scratch. Don't forget to ask the site’s owners for 
permission to add your link to the site. 


4. Accessibility of the material. Before embarking on the pro- 
duction of a complex multimedia element, consider 
whether your students will be able to view it easily from a 
home computer using an unsophisticated modem. For 
instance, if you're creating a digital video enhanced by a 
sound narration, do you or your institution have the expert- 
ise and equipment necessary to stream it? If you're linking to 
another site that has videos or animations, will your stu- 
dents have the necessary software to view it? Is the material 
your'e planning to produce so complex or dense that view- 
ing it online may be more tedious than helpful? 


Resources WA) 


These considerations can help you decide whether making a 
given piece of multimedia is worth your time. 


Resources 
a] 


Web Page Composer 

Netscape Composer. http://www.netscape.com/ 

A useful composing tool included in the Communicator web 
browser. 

Multimedia Software and Hardware 

Labtec. http://www.labtec.com/ 


A manufacturer of computer microphones and other periph- 
eral equipment. 


QuickTime. http://www.apple.com/ 

Apple's streaming media software. 

RealProducer and RealSlideshow. http://www.real.com/ 
RealNetworks’ software that allows you to create streaming 
audio and video, and narrated slide shows. 

Web Hosting Service 

PhotoPoint. http://www.photopoint.com/ 


A web site that allows free storage of photos and slide shows. 


Animation 


"Animation Projects. http://www.ac.wwu.edu/~stephan/ 
_ Animation/animation.html 


This page by Ed Stephan offers a sampling of his animations. 


Copyright and 
Intellectual Property 


Ta chapter deals with two related issues of import to the 
online instructor. Essentially they are two sides of the same 
coin. 


1. Copyright and fair use. Do you have the right to use other 
people's materials in teaching your course? 


2. Intellectual property. What happens to the intellectual mate- 
rial that you create once you've posted it online? Do you still 
own it? What can you do if an unauthorized person makes 
use of it? 


Copyright and Fair Use 


i: Chapter 7 we wrote about gathering materials, particularly 
multimedia materials, for use in your online course. We noted, 
however, that to use them correctly you need to heed the copy- 
right law. Specifically, you need to know what material you can 
use, under what circumstances you can use it, and when you are 
breaking the law. 

The simple answer to all of the above is that copyright law, as 
it is presently written, states that, if you’re using material that 
belongs to others without their permission and the material 
youre using is freely accessible (either on your public web site 
or via a CD you've distributed to your students), then you're 
probably breaking the law and thus vulnerable to a suit by the 
material’s rightful owner. 
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But, because you are an educator, the powers that be (a con- 
sortium consisting of representatives of industry, publishing, 
education, and other areas, convened to advise Congress on the 
creation of a new or amended copyright law) have made a few 
grudging exceptions. If you are teaching in a classroom or 
online, you may make use of materials that you don’t own, as 
long as you do not make them freely available for distribution 
and the amount you use does not exceed certain fixed limits. 
These exceptions have been collected in a document known as 
the Fair Use Guidelines for Educational Multimedia. They are 
“guidelines” rather than legal code because no formal amend- 
ment to the basic copyright law has yet been adopted. Neverthe- 
less, an educator adhering to the Fair Use Guidelines is probably 
immune from liability in a suit. 

But how do you determine if what you're using falls within the 
fair use criteria? The copyright law itself specifies four overall 
determining factors: 


1. What is the character of the use? Put simply, is it for commer- 
cial or noncommercial purposes? Noncommercial use is 
much more permissible. If you are a teacher at an educational 
institution, you will have no problem satisfying this criterion. 
But if you are assembling courseware for distribution—say, via 
a CD—you may not qualify for the fair use exemption because 
you have copied information that does not belong to you and 
made it available outside the confines of your classroom. 


2. What is the nature of the work to be used? If the work is in 
the public domain—that is, out of copyright or never copy- 
righted—then, of course, youre fine. If the work is copy- 
righted, the “nature of the work” may include how original 
or creative it’s considered to be. Original or creative work 
often requires the permission of the owner. Strictly factual 
material is less likely to require permission. 

3. How much of the work will you use? Large amounts—and 
large percentages of the original work—do not qualify as fair 
use. 

4, What effect would the use have on the market for the original 
work? Use that would significantly damage the work’s market 
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value does not qualify as fair use. This is the key provision for 
online educators. If you are teaching via a password- 
protected site, to which only students or other invited guests 
may gain access, you probably qualify under this part of the 
fair use rules. In essence, your site may be deemed the equiv- 
alent of a traditional classroom bounded by four walls. But if 
your class is accessible by anyone on the Internet, you are, in 
effect, making the work available for anyone who wants it, 
and this presumably damages the work's market value. 


To these four original factors, the consortium that developed 


the Fair Use Guidelines for Educational Multimedia added the 
following stipulations: 


1, 


Students may incorporate portions of others’ works into 
their multimedia creations and perform and display those 
creations for academic assignments. 


. Faculty may incorporate portions of others’ works into their 


multimedia creations 
a. to create multimedia curriculum materials. 


b. to teach remote classes where access and total number of 
students are limited and where technology makes copy- 
ing impossible. (If materials can be copied, they may be 
made available over the network for only fifteen days and 
then must be placed on reserve for on-site use only.) 


. Faculty may demonstrate their multimedia creations at pro- 


fessional symposia and retain them in their own portfolios. 


. Time limit on fair use by faculty: two years from first instruc- 


tional use of the multimedia work. 


. Copies limit: Generally only two copies are allowed, but 


joint work creators may each have a copy. In an electronic 
sense, a copy is a file you have saved on a disk. 


. Portion limits: 


a. Motion media (including video and animations): up to 


10 percent of the original work or 3 minutes, whichever 
is less 7 


b. Text: up to 10 percent of the original work or 1,000 words, 
whichever is less 
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c. Poems: up to 250 words, but further limited to 
i. three poems or portions of poems by one poet or 


ii. five poems or portions of poems by different poets 
from a single anthology 


7. Music (including lyrics and music videos): up to 10 percent 
of the original work or 30 seconds, whichever is less 


8. Photos and images: up to five works from one artist or pho- 
tographer; up to 10 percent or fifteen works, whichever is 
less, from a collection 


9. Database information: up to 10 percent or 2,500 fields or cell 
entries, whichever is less 


Is Anyone Really Watching? 


Some readers may find the foregoing fair use guidelines some- 
what excessive. After all, you might argue, with so much material 
available on the Web, who could possibly monitor it all anyway? 

Think of the matter this way: It is just as easy for those who 
own material to find it on the Web as it was for you to secure it in 
the first place. Sophisticated search tools now exist, and are con- 
tinually being improved upon, for tracking down pirated mate- 
rial. As the market for distance education grows, so do the eco- 
nomic incentives for people to protect any material that 
rightfully belongs to them. 

Thus, you must be especially conscientious about materials 
you post on the Web. If you aren't, the institution you work for 
will no doubt encourage you to revise your behavior, because it 
is usually the institution that bears the heaviest liability in a 
copyright suit. But you personally are not immune. 


What to Do If You Aren’t Sure 


So what should you do if you think the work you are using does 
not qualify for the fair use exemption? You should write the 
owner and ask for permission. 

State who you are, what you plan to do with the material, and 
when you plan to remove it from your course site. (See the box 
“A Sample Letter Requesting Permission.”) Keep a copy of 
all your correspondence, whether by letter or by e-mail. If no 
one responds to your request, you can then probably use the 
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A Sample Letter Requesting Permission 


The following general template was composed by CETUS, the Consor- 
tium for Educational Technology in University Systems (http://www. 
cetus.org/). You can adapt it as necessary when you need to secure 
permission to use someone else’s work. In the paragraph where you 
explain your intentions, be sure to note the key features of the proposed 
use, such as who will have access to the site and how long the material 
will be made available. 


[letterhead stationery or return address] 
[Date] 

[Name and address of addressee] 

Dear [title, name]: 


[If you called first, begin your letter: This letter will confirm our recent tele- 
phone conversation.] | am [describe your position] at [name of institution] 
University. | would like your permission to [explain your intended use in 
detail; e.g., reprint the following article in a coursepack for my course]. 


{Insert full citation to the original work.] 


Please indicate your approval of this permission by signing the letter 
where indicated below and returning it to me as soon as possible. My 
fax number is set forth above. Your signing of this letter will also con- 

firm that you own [or your company owns] the copyright to the above 

described material. 


Thank you very much. 


Sincerely, 


[Your name and signature] 


PERMISSION GRANTED FOR THE USE REQUESTED ABOVE: ~ 


[Type name of addressee below signature line] : 


Date 
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material, relatively secure that you have made a good-faith 
effort to contact the author and secure his or her permission. 

In most cases—probably about 95 percent of the time—you 
will receive permission to use the material without having to 
pay any fee or royalty. In those rare cases in which you are not 
given permission free of charge, you can either pay the fee or 
use other material instead. 


Finding the Rightful Owner 


Ascertaining who is the rightful owner of copyrighted material 
can sometimes prove quite complex, particularly when owner- 
ship may have changed hands several times since the work was 
first published. 

There are a number of ways to track down authorship using 
the Web. Services such as the Copyright Clearance Center can 
help with searching out the ownership status of a given piece of 
material. The University of Texas also maintains a very extensive 
and useful web site that lists a number of methods by which you 
can locate a property’s true owner. If you are especially fortunate, 
your university or institution may hire a staff member to handle 
the copyright searches for you. In the Resources section at the 
end of this chapter, we cite a number of web sites you can con- 
sult for more detailed information about this complex subject. 


What About Links? 


Linking to someone else's public web site, whether as part of a 
course assignment or as an addition to a page of course notes, does 
not contradict the copyright strictures. However, as a matter of 
courtesy, it is advisable to let the owner of the page know that you 
are linking to the site, particularly if it is housed on a host site, such 
as GeoCities or EarthLink. Such web sites incur additional costs if 
more than a prescribed number of visitors “hit” the site. Very often, 
when you notify the owner this way, he or she may return the favor 
by letting you know when the URL for the site has changed. 


Intellectual Property 


A t’s one thing to borrow someone else’s work to help teach your 
class—you know your intentions are good—but it’s quite 
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another thing if someone borrows your work. Among instruc- 
tors who are leery of using the Web, one persistent fear is that 
their intellectual property will be stolen by some enterprising 
student or—worse still—by another educator. 

This fear is not unfounded. Students do reproduce course 
notes and even sell them, often supplementing them with notes 
they have written themselves. This practice has been going on 
since long before the advent of the Web (surely no one has for- 
gotten the dreaded copying machine). But the practice is signifi- 
cantly easier when lectures and other course materials are 
posted online, because all one needs to do is to copy the materi- 
als electronically and save them as a file. 

A more sinister scenario involves other educators, or even 
for-profit publishers of educational material, “borrowing” your 
lectures and using them for their own purposes, either rework- 
ing them or reformatting them to suit their own needs. In a 
world in which tenured positions are becoming less common- 
place, and many instructors find themselves teaching for vari- 
ous universities at one time or another, intellectual theft of this 
sort may not be as rare as you suppose. 

Let’s look first at your legal rights and then at some practical 
steps you can take to protect your work. 


The Legal Status of Your Work 


Believe it or not, legal ownership of material you create is a very 
gray area at most institutions. Most faculty members are under 
the impression that the intellectual work they produce or publish 
automatically belongs to them. Not so. It is simply the accepted 
custom of most universities, particularly those involved in 
research, to cede rights to such intellectual property to their fac- 
ulty members, because the administrators realize that work thus 
produced will bring the institution revenue in the form of grants. 
But institutions do not have to cede these rights. They merely 
choose to. 

The same has been historically true for course content, 
including syllabi, lecture notes, and course outlines. Depart- 
ments, however, often retain copies of these materials to make 
available to new instructors or TAs who are teaching the course 
for the first time. Of course, in this situation the new instructors 
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are expected to adapt rather than copy the original syllabus. A 
departing instructor is also usually free to take his or her course- 
ware to a new institution. 

Teaching online often means creating original material in the 
form of web pages enriched with multimedia elements such as 
graphics, sound, video, and animations. Instructors who create 
such material may assume it belongs to them, but when a uni- 
versity or other institution is intent on marketing its courses and 
programs online, ownership of said materials may not be quite 
as clear-cut. From the institution’s point of view, such material 
may not bring in revenue in the form of grants, but it can help 
create revenue in the form of increased tuition. Hence the insti- 
tution may be less willing to cede rights to the instructor. 

It is a good idea, therefore, to find out—in writing—your 
institution's policy with respect to online materials you've cre- 
ated to teach your course. If there is no established policy, come 
to some agreement with the administrators about your material. 
This is especially important if you’re a nontenured adjunct or 
lecturer and expect to use your courseware at several different 
institutions, either online or as part of a hybrid course. 

If you can't secure clear ownership rights to your own mate- 
rial, you can always copyright the material yourself before mak- 
ing it available to your institution or class. Although most faculty 
members aren't aware of this, you automatically hold the copy- 
right of your intellectual property the moment you commit it to 
paper or to disk. If it came to a court case, however, you would 
have to prove the date you created the material. One way to do 
this is to send yourself a registered envelope or package with the 
material inside and then keep the package unopened. A second 
way is to submit a claim for copyright to the Library of Congress. 

As online instruction becomes more lucrative for universities 
and private institutions alike, the question of who owns the 
rights to material and who benefits from revenues derived from 
it will become more and more important. The field of copyright 
law and intellectual property is rife with legal experts. We do not 
pretend to a special expertise. What we do suggest is that you 
take nothing for granted when it comes to material you have 
created, and that you make the effort to learn in advance the 
specific policies of the institution you are working for. 
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Practical Steps for Protecting Your Work 


A copyright notice prominently displayed is like a scarecrow ina 
field. It will scare away some of the crows, but some will come 
pecking all the same. So it pays to be both vigilant and practical. 

Various instructional materials are pilfered from ordinary 
classrooms every day, and the Internet makes it even easier to 
steal material and repurpose it. With a little care, however, most 
instructors who post material online can avoid serious prob- 
lems. 

Begin with common sense. Say you have an essay you've been 
working on. It hasn't yet been published, but you'd like your 
class to read it. If you're fearful that one of your students may 
copy it or send it to someone else, then post an abstract or 
description of it instead. 

There are also some technological strategies you can use to 
help ward off potential thieves. 


Technological Methods The first, and probably the most obvi- 
ous, technological stratagem to reduce theft is to use a 
password-protected web site. Most course management sys- 
tems, such as WebCT and Blackboard CourselInfo, possess 
encryption tools that prevent unwanted visitors from viewing 
the course. If you aren't using a course management system, 
tools exist that will permit your computer support personnel to 
password-protect your web site with various computer pro- 
grams written in Perl or C. Even if you're essentially on your 
own, with no support, a number of easily accessible programs 
will allow you to password-protect your site (refer to the web 
sites listed in the Resources section at the end of this chapter). 
There are also some technological methods for protecting 
unlawful copying or downloading of your work. Some software 
programs permit you to limit the way your work can be copied 
by others online. Take the case of a lecture you have created 
using Microsoft Word. If you save this document as an HTML 
file, or post it to your web site as an attachment, your students 
will be able to open it or download it exactly as if they had 
copied it from your hard disk. What you might do instead is to 
use a program such as Adobe Acrobat. This is the program that 
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permits you to create the Acrobat file format that you see every- 
where on the Web, and it provides options that can help limit 
unauthorized use of your material. 


Using Adobe Acrobat 


With Adobe Acrobat, you can use any program you normally would to 
format your material: Microsoft Word, QuarkXPress, FrontPage 
Express, PowerPoint—any program that permits you to print. When 
your document is ready, you “print” it in a format known as PDF 
(Portable Document Format). You can then make this PDF file available 
via your web site, permitting any student who possesses the ubiquitous 
Adobe Acrobat Reader to read, download, and even reprint your file 
exactly as you originally formatted it without having to own the software 
program that created it. 

However, if you do not want your students to reprint your material or 
save it, Adobe Acrobat permits you to restrict how the material is used. 
You can remove the ability to reprint text and graphics or even to select 
and copy them once they reach a student’s home computer. You can 
further restrict use by means of a password (see Figure 8.1). Similarly, 
assuming you are operating according to the fair use guidelines, you 
can copy articles or material culled from other sources and “print” them 
as PDF files, then limit your students’ rights to repurpose them by tak- 
ing advantage of the features just mentioned. Once Acrobat is installed, 
the PDF option appears as one of the printers available in the print 
setup box (Figure 8.2). 


Another way to protect your intellectual property is to con- 
vert it into streaming media format, particularly when it 
involves the use of multimedia. Streaming media, such as 
narrated slide shows and recorded audio files, are housed on the 
server and streamed to the user. They exist in temporary mem- 
ory on the user’s computer. A particularly clever student hacker 
might figure out how to retrieve this material from the cache, or 
temporary memory, but most users will neither want to nor 
know how to. Thus sending out information in this format is like 
building a fence around your fields. It will keep most, although 
not all, intruders from pillaging your crops. 
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Security 


Figure 8.1 Security Features Available to Users of Adobe Acrobat. 
When saving a PDF file, you can specify a password for opening the docu- 
ment. You can also prevent or allow printing, modifications to the document, 


selection of text and graphics for eventual copying, and changes to notes or 
form fields. 


Checking for Unauthorized Use Finally, if you are worried that 
your intellectual property is being stolen, or even if you are just 
sensibly concerned, try conducting an online search every six 
months or so. Choose a unique sentence or phrase from one of 
your lectures and use one of the search engines such as AltaVista, 
HotBot, or Ask Jeeves to search online. If the phrase pops up, 
and it looks like it was borrowed from your notes, drop the 
author of the offending page a warning note. 

This technique is also useful for instructors who suspect that 
the elegantly worded phrases they suddenly encounter in their 
students’ essays may have been borrowed from something the 
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Acrobat PDF Writer 


AciobatPDFWriter CS” 
ActiveT ouch Document Loader 
CAPTURE FAX BYRP 

Distiller Assistant v3.01 

HP DeskJet 660 (Color - Ross] 

HP DeskJet 660 (Color) 

MS Publisher Color Printer 

MS Publisher Imagesetter 


Selections 


Figure 8.2 The Acrobat PDFWriter appears as one of the printer selection 
options whenever a user prints a file. At any time, the user can choose to cre- 
ate a PDF file by simply “printing” to the PDFWriter. The software then cre- 
ates the file. 


students discovered online. A quick search will often produce 
the same phrase, word for word. In such an eventuality, you 
should keep careful records of both the students’ original work 
and the citations you have found, for later use in any dispute. 


Resources 
EEE eee ere ese ee SE 


General Information on Copyright and 
Intellectual Property 
: fs Dp} ight Clearance Center. http://www.copyright.com/ 


One of several online services that will help you find a copy- 
right owner and secure permission to use material. 
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Copyright Considerations. http://twist.lib.uiowa.edu/ 
resources/fairuse/index.html 


Sponsored by the University of Iowa, this is a well-thought-out 
selection of links dealing with various issues of copyright, fair 
use, and intellectual property. 


Distance Learning: Intellectual Property. http://distancelearn. 
about.com/education/distancelearn/msubip.htm 


Kristin Hirst’s unique compilation of links to sites dealing 
with various issues of intellectual property. 


The UT System Crash Course in Copyright. http://www. 
utsystem.edu/ogc/intellectualproperty/cprtindx.htm 


Provided by the University of Texas, this is another well- 
designed and comprehensible site dealing with copyright and 
intellectual property. The “crash course” is extremely useful. 


Password Protection Software 


The following two popular online technological portals offer 
tutorials, articles, and links to help you understand and 
implement password protection software. With the search 
mechanisms on these sites, search for “password protection” to 
get directly to the information on this subject. 


About.com. http://www.about.com/ 


Webmonkey. http://hotwired.lycos.com/webmonkey/ 


Teaching in the 
Online Classroom 


Preparing Students 
for Online Learning 


earning online can be as exasperating for the student as for 

the instructor, particularly for those taking a course for the 
first time. Suddenly thrust into a world in which independent or 
collaborative learning is heavily stressed, students accustomed 
to traditional classroom procedures—taking notes during a lec- 
ture, answering the occasional question, attending discussion 
sections—must make unexpected and often jolting adjustments 
to their study habits. 

In addition to these pedagogical concerns, students must 
contend with varying web site formats requiring special equip- 
ment or software. Indeed, it isn’t unusual for students at the 
same university to encounter two or sometimes three different 
course management software systems during a single semester. 
With unsophisticated equipment and busy schedules, perhaps 
unsure whether they should communicate by e-mail or by post- 
ing queries on discussion boards, students often feel frustrated, 
abandoned, or confused. 

Students’ problems fast become those of the instructor as 
well. Instead of teaching their course, posting information, and 
responding to legitimate queries on the discussion board, 
instructors often find themselves trying to troubleshoot techni- 
cal queries for which they have minimal expertise. Tussling with 
why a student using AOL can’t see a given web page, or why 
another is unable to install a program on her home computer, 
instructors expend too much time and energy providing sup- 
port and maintenance while struggling to keep up with the nor- 
mal duties of teaching a course. 


410A 
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This chapter will address these and related issues concerning 
preparation of students for the online learning environment. 
The key is to identify and be forewarned about potential prob- 
lems and to learn some effective methods for handling them. 


Problems That Students Typically Encounter 
aT] 


/ «eeu logging on to a course web site for the first time has 
a lot to contend with. To begin with, there's the terminology. 
Those neat rows of icons, either along the side or across the top 
or bottom of the screen, meant to guide students to the course 
material, often bear names, captions, or titles the users have 
never seen before. For example, a button might say “Course 
Notes,” “My Course,” “Course Information,” or “Main Page,” all 
of which generally mean the same thing. The icons under which 
such captions appear may look like an open notepad, an owl 
reading a book, or a blackboard. 

Similarly, an area set aside for students to post information 
about themselves, including a small digital photograph, might 
say “Course Information,” “Student Home Pages,” or “Biogra- 
phies.” Most variable of all is the button or caption leading to 
the conferencing system. In WebCT, for example, it is called the 
“Bulletin Board,” while in Web Course in a Box it is called 
“Learning Links.” Elsewhere it might be called “Conference 
Board,” “Discussion Area,” or “Electronic Message Board.” Tests 
are sometimes called quizzes, sometimes assessments, while 
the areas where students collaborate on projects may bear 
names like “Group Pages” and “Student Presentations.” 

Often these mysteries of nomenclature and icons are just the 
beginning of the puzzles a student must solve. There are also 
technical problems and communication difficulties. 


Technical Problems 


When they begin a course, students may find themselves unable 
to view the web pages properly, either because the browser 
they’re using is too old or because they haven't installed the nec- 
essary plug-ins. An instructor using Microsoft's PowerPoint 
2000, for example, may have posted a slide show he has created, 
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= Instructions and links for downloading necessary software 
plug-ins 

= Information about issues that arise in an online class—per- 
haps in the form of a checklist about what one can expect as 
an online student 


Lists of frequently asked questions (FAQs), referral e-mail 
addresses, and toll-free numbers for reaching support staff are 
other useful features often included. 

Many institutions or their hosting and delivery partners have 
created such orientation programs. Most are simply self-paced 
series of web pages, some interactive and some not. Many 
incorporate self-assessment surveys that seek to help students 
identify whether they are suited for online learning. Others test 
knowledge about computers, the institution’s procedures, and 
so forth. Some orientation programs contain an element of 
human supervision and feedback, so that students must com- 
plete a few tasks in order to “pass” the orientation and be admit- 
ted to the classroom (the New School’s DIAL program and 
OnlineLearning.net’s orientation for UCLA Extension are exam- 
ples). These requirements are particularly effective in ensuring 
that students have the minimum skills, resources, and knowl- 
edge for an online course. 

Having well-prepared students will mean that you as the 
instructor can concentrate on teaching rather than on resolving 
extraneous problems. There's enough for you to do once your 
online course has begun without having to divert attention to 
these preparation issues. Effective student orientation is also 
beneficial to the institution, because it makes a significant dif- 
ference in the retention rates in online programs. Students who 
start off with a good orientation are most likely to have a posi- 
tive experience and to return for further courses. 


Preparing Your Own Orientation Program What if your institu- 
tion hasn't yet made arrangements for an adequate student ori- 
entation? What should you do? 

Two methods will resolve your dilemma. First, you can devise 
a simple orientation of your own, one that will satisfy at least the 
minimum requirements. Second, as noted in Chapter 4, you can 
include in your syllabus clear directions for dealing with docu- 
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ments, as well as explicit explanations of how and where you 
will handle material and activities in the classroom. 

Before you begin creating your own orientation, you may 
want to take a look at some of the information and orientation 
pages that other institutions and institutional partners have set 
up. The following offer useful examples: 


« SUNY Learning Network's “Getting Started” pages, accessed 
from http://slIn1.esc.edu/admin/sIn/original.nsf 


« OnlineLearning.net’s “How Online Learning Works” pages, 
accessed from http://www.onlinelearning.net/ 


= The University of Central Florida’s “Learning On-Line Orienta- 
tion Course,” accessed from http://reach.ucf.edu/~coursdev/ 
learning/orient/ 


Samples from Online Orientations 


One typical feature of orientation pages is a list of answers to common 
questions raised by students who are new to the online environment. 
For example, to the question “! worry that I'll miss the face-to-face con- — 
tact of a classroom. Will | be able to communicate with the instructor or _ 
other students?” OnlineLearning.net offers this answer: 


_ A lot of people mistakenly assume that they'll feel isolated in an online 
course. To their surprise, most find that online courses actually provide a 
high degree of personal contact. Not only will you and your instructor com- - 
municate directly, everyone in the class will be involved in many group and 
individual discussions. Far from being an impediment to communication, = 
the online format facilitates and enhances it in ways that would be impos- — | 
sible in other situations. 


Some orientation programs address the issue of basic computer 
- skills. The College of D ‘DuPage (http NW. cod. edu/Online/exper. htm) 
provides the. following advice: 


You should have some experience and familiarity with ie and 
using: the Internet as an information and communication resource. Know- 
ing how to download files, attach document files to ‘e-mail, [and] use word 
processing software are necessary skills to achieving academic success 
: in an online course environment. . .. You may find help on using the Inter- 
University and al “ Ze sectors on PE. ae the 
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Elements of an Orientation If you create your own student orien- 
tation, there are several elements you should consider including: 


1. General introduction, including your expectations for online 
students. A general introduction can be made available to 
students even before they enroll in your course. Anita Reach 
of Kansas City (Kansas) Community College developed such 
a document for the first running of her online class. She kept 
it casual and simple, calling it “Note to Students Taking 
Online Classes.” 


The decision to take a class online as opposed to an onground 
class should be carefully considered before enrolling. It is true 
that online courses allow a student to be free of time and place. 
Class occurs when the student logs on to the computer at his or 
her convenience. It doesn’t matter if it’s 6:00 p.m. in the comput- 
ing lab, Sunday afternoon at the local library, or 3:00 a.m. at 
home. The class will be there when the student is ready. That's a 
wonderful advantage to those with full time jobs, full time fami- 
lies, transportation problems, special needs or interests. 


However advantageous online courses appear to be, please 
consider the following: 


Online courses require extreme self-discipline. One must log on and 
be prepared to read through many pages and comments. It must be 
done regularly (3—5 times per week). You must plan to spend 4-6 
hours per week reading, preparing, and submitting assignments. 


A great deal of time is spent visiting web sites, reading articles, 
dealing with technical problems. Technology is unreliable. The 
plan to submit homework at the last moment can be defeated 
with a busy or down server. 


Sometimes the cyberdog eats your homework. That is no excuse 
for not submitting homework. You should always have a copy saved 
to a disk so you can resubmit. Failure to do so leads to more work. 


Most people who have taken online courses will tell you that it 
is more “labor intensive” than onground courses. It just takes 


more time. In an online course every student contributes to the 
discussion. 


Online classes tend to be accelerated. That is, material is cov- 
ered at a faster pace. It would not be uncommon for an online 
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Class to cover in 10 or 12 weeks what an onground class covers 
in 16. This may not always be the case but it is possible. 


If you are not highly motivated, disciplined, and patient, online 
courses are not the best option. There are other forms of dis- 
tance education that may be more appropriate for you. 


lf you are still undecided about whether online courses are for 
you, please contact me. 


Anita Reach, Instructor 


As Anita’s program evolved, so did the comprehensiveness 
of the instructions, but the basic principles remained. 


. Requirements for computer equipment and software (other 
than the platform being used). State these as simply as pos- 
sible. Realize that many people don't actually know the 
“numbers” for their computers, such as how large the hard 
drive is. However, they can easily identify their modem 
speed and the version of their software and browser, so be 
specific about these; for instance, “Must have Internet 
Explorer or Netscape 4.0 or higher” or “Should have at least 
a 28.8-speed modem connection.” You can also devise your 
own “tests” of certain requirements. For example, if stu- 
dents need to be able to access audio in your course, give 
them a sample to test—either on your own site or else- 
where on the Web. 

Many institutions can make a common word processing 
program available to your students, or they have site licenses 
for other software. But if your students don't have access to a 
common program supplied by your institution—and this is 
usually the case for continuing education students—you will 
need to stipulate how documents will be shared. You might 
ask students to save all documents as Rich Text Format 
(which a majority . oes , 
of students will be “freeware Softwar ave lable free of ange. 
able to read) or to "shareware Software available for a free trial 
use a_ specific n thi 
freeware or share- 
ware program. Or, 
to avoid the com- 
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patibility problem altogether, you might want students to 
paste their documents into text boxes provided in your 
course management software. 

Gather information about the software possibilities 
ahead of time, and let students know whom they can con- 
tact for technical support or to obtain software. Include 
links on the Web where students can download any free pro- 
grams, such as Adobe Acrobat Reader and Microsoft Net- 
Meeting, that you intend to use in the classroom. Don't 
overload new online students with many different refer- 
ences; instead, choose a few carefully evaluated resource 
links that will meet the students’ needs. 


3. Computer skills needed. Depending on your student audi- 
ence, you may want to suggest a computer skill set neces- 
sary for taking your course. In most cases, this is fairly sim- 
ple: “Students should know how to cut and paste, how to 
e-mail and send attachments, how to use a browser, and 
how to download from the Web.” Refer students to web sites 
for Internet neophytes (such as the ones mentioned in 
Chapter 1), which can help those who are unsure about 
their basic skills. Urge them to check their skills before enter- 
ing your classroom. In some cases, you may be able to refer 
students to on-campus workshops as well. 


4. Introduction to the course management software or other pro- 
grams you will use to teach the class. Some course manage- 
ment software companies have already put together a gen- 
eral introduction, student manual, or classroom demo for 
their software. Whenever possible, refer students to such 
premade resources. For example, IntraKal and WebCT offer 
student manuals or guides to the major features of their soft- 
ware (see http://www.anlon.com/techsupport/ and http:// 
www.webct.com/v2/guide/), while Web Course in a Box 
offers students a sample classroom (see http://www. 
madduck.com/index.html) as well as a student guide. 

You may also be able to find examples of software intro- 
ductions at the sites of other institutions that use the same 
software your institution does. For example, Illinois Online 
features a tutorial in WebBoard (http://illinois.online. 
uillinois.edu/ online/webboardtutorial/starthere.htm), 
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and George Mason University has a list of sites offering stu- 
dent guides to WebCT (http://www.irc.gmu.edu/WebCT/ 
default.asp). 


5. A first assignment that requires students to demonstrate some 
familiarity with the software being used. This might be com- 
bined with one of the icebreaking activities described in 
Chapter 6. Typical of such assignments (depending on the 
software features available) would be these: 


* Write a short self-introduction and post it in the discus- 
sion forum. 


* Take an orientation quiz using online testing. 


« Fillin the template of a basic web page with some biog- 
raphical data and an optional photo of yourself. 


Providing FAQs 


Take a good, hard look at your syllabus and ask yourself if any- 
thing you're requiring your students to do will require special 
additional skills or equipment. For example, if you’ve devised an 
exercise that entails using the Web to gather information, go 
through the steps of completing it and jot down whether or not 
you used a search engine, saved a graphic, or copied the address 
of a URL. You may think that some of these operations are com- 
monly known, but you'll be surprised to discover how many stu- 
dents don’t understand them. If you don’t provide some way for 
students to readily find out, you may spend an inordinate 
amount of class time filling in the blanks. 

One approach is to gather all these possible sticking points 
into one FAQ file. You can compose it using a word processor, 
then copy what you've written into Netscape Composer or 
FrontPage Express and save it as an HTML page, as described in 
Chapter 7. In this FAQ you should list each procedure your stu- 
dents may encounter and provide a short explanation of what 
they need to know to complete it. The web convention for com- 
posing such FAQ pages is to list all the possible questions at the 
top of the page and then create a link to each one with a book- 
mark (in Word or WordPerfect) or an anchor (in HTML), thus 
permitting your students to find the question they want 
answered without having to search the entire document. 
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~ Creating an FAQ Page in Netscape Composer 


Figure 9.1 shows a typical FAQ page created in Netscape Composer, 
with the questions at the top of the page and the answers below. To 
allow students to jump directly from a particular question to its answer, 
you create an anchor (the HTML equivalent of a place marker) next to 
the sentence or paragraph containing the answer. In other words, 
instead of linking to another address somewhere on the Internet, you 
create a link to a spot on the same page. 

The process is simple. First you select an answer, defining it as the 
Target, as shown in Figure 9.2; then you select the original question to 
specify the Link (Figure 9.3). A nice added touch is to create a back- 
ward link to the top of the page so that the student can return quickly to 
the list of questions. 


Introductory Techniques 


Your initial postings in the discussion forum, your first messages 
sent to all by e-mail or listserv, or the greeting you post on your 
course home page will do much to set the tone and expectations 
for your course. These “first words” can also provide models of 
online communication for your students. 

Your introductory remarks should reinforce what is con- 
tained in your syllabus, your orientation, and other documents 
students will encounter as they commence their online class. 
For example, for Richard Rains’s online astronomy course at 
Mission College in California, the opening description posted 
on the course home page includes the following words: 


The format of the course is totally online, which means that your 
grade will be determined a little differently from what you’re proba- 
bly used to. You will not only be taking tests and quizzes online, 
but will be doing research on the Internet, writing reports, commu- 
nicating with other students, and generally expressing yourself in 
terms of your increasing comprehension of the Universe. The 
mechanics of the course, and what you will need to do, are 
described in detail below. 
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Online Learning Works 


Frequei Character Properties 

What Are the Advantages of Online Learning? 

What's ’s the ream Between — cee g 2 
How Do iKnow Onine Tastee "1s for Me? 

Where Can I Read More About Distance Educatic 
wnat Are the Advantages af Online Learning?- 
Small class size means one-on-one instructor guidan¢ 
like traditional "on-the-ground" classes. You take yo* 


than 20). Your instructor is an experienced professio 
individual and group dialogues with the instructor anc 


3) What's the Difference Between Online Learnin 


tens Sede os aban dei 2 ae classroom to go t 


Figure 9.3 Creating an FAQ Page Using Netscape cee (Contin- 
ued). To complete the process begun in Figure 9.2, you return to the top of 
the page and select one of the questions (in this case, “How Do | Manage My 
Time When Learning Online?”). To connect the question to the anchor you’ve 
created on the page, click on the Link tool (on the menu bar, to the left of the 
Target tool). The Link Character Properties box will appear, as pictured here. 
Note that all the anchors, including the one you're looking for, appear in the 
box. By selecting the correct anchor, you will allow your students to go 
directly to the answer they’re seeking, without having to scroll. Note the two 
anchors already visible on the left of this figure. 


Nancy Levenburg opens her course “Marketing Principles 
and Practices” for UCLA Extension with a posting for all to read. 
Her subject line is “Hello!” 


Hello! 


You have enrolled in a course which will be taught in an online com- 
puter learning environment. This will offer some unique opportunities 
and also some challenges that you should know about as you begin 
the course. 


She goes on to say: 


At first, you may feel that this format is uncomfortable; however, 
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students typically adjust rapidly to this environment and soon you will 
probably not feel that this is an inhibitor. There are some differences 
between classes delivered online and “traditional” face-to-face 
classes in the way that communication “flows.” The following points 
will help you to anticipate some of the differences, and allow you to 
have an optimally positive experience in the classroom. 


1) Benefits to participating in your online class: 


a) This has been called the “communication environment of 
the future” and participating in this type of class will help 
you prepare to communicate effectively in this environment. 


oO 
— 


Because the course is delivered asynchronously (time- and 
location-shifts), you choose when and where you want to 
“attend” class. This means that you can have a full-time job, 
a full schedule, and other life responsibilities and still pur- 
sue new learning. 


(9) 
— 


You will have the opportunity to work with “cutting edge” 
learning resources, and participating in this course will pro- 
vide you with access to the most up-to-date information and 
technologies. 


= 


The possibility of re-reading and reviewing key lectures or 
presentations exists. You will be able to evaluate course 
material at your own pace and then respond in a thoughtful 
and constructive manner. 


2) Challenges faced by students in online classes: 


a) Students may be asked to perform certain simple opera- 
tions such as accessing web sites or downloading software 
from the Internet. However, students will receive instruc- 
tions and guidance, and will not be put in difficult or awk- 
ward situations or “graded down” for a lack of technological 
expertise or experience. 


b) You will need to participate regularly as part of the overall 
learning experience; in fact, most students access their 
e-mail five to seven times each week. 


c) The interaction of an online class is intense and can be 
intimidating to some students. Your classmates’ back- 
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grounds and experiences are varied, and the willingness to 
share and support each other is much greater in an online 
class. You will find that you will receive feedback from not 
only the instructor but also your classmates. 


If you have questions about this class, please get in touch with me 
via either e-mail or telephone. My phone number is listed on the 
syllabus. | truly believe that you will find the experience interesting 
and enjoyable once you have adjusted to the differences between 
your experiences in the “virtual classroom” and those existing in a 
“traditional” one. Please do not hesitate to ask any questions 
and/or to make your needs known as the semester progresses. 


Sincerely, 
Nancy Levenburg 


The last thing we would like you to remember is that you 
must establish a presence and rapport in your classroom that 
are evident to students as soon as they walk through the class- 
room door. Even though this would seem to be a matter of 
instructor preparation, it is an important part of what you can 
do to foster your students’ readiness to begin the learning 
process. A well-organized course, with signs that you have antic- 
ipated the students’ problems, plus a welcoming attitude appar- 
ent in your first communication, conveys your appreciation of 
student concerns. Your initial efforts set the tone, and when 
these are followed by a responsiveness to students throughout 
the course, they will go a long way toward instilling student con- 
fidence in the online learning process. 


Resources 
eee renee me se TS IIT SE I 


Sample Orientation Programs: General 


_ DIAL program, New School University. http://www.dialnsa. 
edu/stdsrv5a.htm 


lineLearning.net. http://www.onlinelearning.net/ 


Choose the tab for “How Online Learning Works.” 
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SUNY Learning Network. http://sInl.esc.edu/admin/sIn/ 
original.nsf 


Follow the link for “Getting Started.” 
‘University of Central Florida. http://reach.ucf.edu/~coursdev/ 
learning/orient/ 
Sample Orientation Programs: Specific 
Software Platforms 


George Mason University’s WebCT Resource Page. http://www. 
irc.gmu.edu/WebCT/default.asp 


Winois Online’s WebBoard Tutorial. http://illinois.online. 
uillinois.edu/online/webboardtutorial/starthere.htm 


IntraKal. http://www.anlon.com/techsupport/ 

An instruction manual can be downloaded. 

Web Course in a Box. http://www.madduck.com/index.html 
“WebCT Student Guide. http://www.webct.com/v2/guide/ 


Classroom Management: 
General Considerations 


lassroom management, as we use the term, includes all the 
organizational and procedural measures that keep a class 
moving along. Like any class on the ground, an online class can 
get out of hand if you don't manage it properly. In this chapter, 
we'll look at record keeping, class communications and partici- 
pation, and arrangements for team teaching. Chapter 11 will 
deal with special issues, such as student behavior problems. 
Your classroom software, whether a full-scale course man- 
agement program or simply a set of web pages and discussion 
boards, will have an impact on your classroom management 
alternatives. We urge you again, therefore, to become familiar 
with your software in advance, so that you can exploit its capa- 
bilities and compensate for its shortcomings. 


Record Keeping and File Management 
| ESE ve ee 


Breas, online can be a nightmare for record keeping. By 
the end of a course, there may be thousands of postings and 
e-mails from students. Where and how will you save this infor- 
mation? How will you organize it? 

Begin by finding out what the rules are for the server on 
which your course is housed. Will material be left on the server 
after the course is over, or archived in a way accessible to you? 
Even if you're lucky enough to have such an arrangement, it’s 
a good idea to prepare a system for saving material on your 
own computer. Moreover, if you intend to save any discussion 
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materials, it’s important to do so at intervals during the course 


rather than trying to sort through them all at the end. 


Tips for Record Keeping 


Here are some suggestions for setting up your record-keeping 


system: 


1. When you compose major pieces of information, do so first 


in your word processing program rather than directly in 
your online classroom. If you are writing online and your 
connection is interrupted, you may lose all or part of your 
material. Also, if you start out in your word processing pro- 
gram—and save your work there—you will already have cre- 
ated an instant “archive” of your material. 


. On your computer's hard drive or on a Zip disk, create a 
series of folders 

that parallel the Zip disk A portable hard disk that allows 
divisions of your — you to store and retrieve files. 

course. For exam- 

ple, if your course is organized by week, create a folder on 
your computer for each week and then subfolders for “Dis- 
cussion,” “Lecture,” “Exercises,” and whatever other compo- 
nents you may have. 


3. Create folders for student work on your computer and make 


sure that you've set up folders for student assignments in 
your e-mail program. If possible, don't leave students’ 
assignments in your e-mail program only, but download 
and store them along with the other classroom folders. 
Some instructors like to house all Assignment #1 papers 
from students in the same folder, while others keep all 
assignments from an individual student in a sort of portfolio 
set aside for him or her alone. 

You may also find it useful to take notes on the contribu- 
tions of individual students while you read postings in the 
discussion forum, particularly in a large or active class. This 
can be done with simple paper and pen, in your word pro- 
cessing program, or even by copying and pasting represen- 
tative snippets of a student’s postings into a folder for that 
student. Any measures that help you build up a profile of 
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individual students will assist you in following their progress 
and evaluating their work. 


4. Make sure that all student e-mail is sorted automatically or 
manually as it arrives at your e-mail address. One of the 
greatest organizational perils is e-mail from students that 
becomes commingled with e-mail from other sources. This 
results in misplaced assignments and late responses to 
communications. 

If you're working from a business account or a personal e- 
mail account, you may want to consider establishing a sepa- 
rate e-mail address for your class communications. There 
are many free e-mail services available on the Web. How- 
ever, be certain to ask whether the service includes the abil- 
ity to send and receive attachments, because you will need 
that option. 


5. As noted in Chapter 4, make sure you specify how students 
should use the subject line in e-mail communications with 
you. For example, you may want to specify that the subject 
line consist of student’s first name + last initial + number of 
assignment. Gently remind class members if there are lapses 
(and there will be) during the progress of the course. 

Extend this system to students’ attachments as well: 
Make sure that students put their name and assignment 
number in the body of the attached text itself. Often, attach- 
ments are downloaded and saved separately from the e- 
mails that delivered them. In this case, if students remem- 
ber to affix their names and assignment numbers, you will 
be able to print out assignments, if you wish, without having 
to guess who authored each paper! 

Relabel assignments and e-mails if necessary before sav- 
ing them to folders. Keeping the nomenclature uniform will 
enable you to sort quickly through your students’ contribu- 
tions. This is a valuable time saver. 


Electronic Files Versus Hard Copy 

In contemplating the multitude of online activities and student 
assignments, you may be wondering how much you need to 
read online and how much you should download and print out. 
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This is really a personal choice. However, don’t feel somehow 
less “cyber-expert” if you want to print out and read most 
assignments or even some discussion offline. It can be very hard 
on the eyes to read a great deal online. Some instructors print 
out and read all assignments offline, preferring to make their 
notes in the paper margins while on the train, at the coffee shop, 
or lying in bed. Others read the papers offline but make their 
notes in word-processed documents, which they then copy and 
paste into their e-mailed correspondence with their students. 

The same issues apply to record keeping. If you want to keep 
paper records as well as electronic ones, that’s fine. In any case, 
always keep a backup copy—either on disk or on paper—of your 
gradebook and any other important class records. You may want 
to have a paper chart that you use while online, to tick off credits 
for student participation as you read. This may save you the 
time and bother of having to toggle back and forth between the 
classroom and your word processing program. You may also 
want to keep a paper journal of events in your class. 

You may have to experiment to find out which system works 
best for you. The factors to balance here are flexibility, economy 
of time, security of records, and the health issues related to total 
time spent online. 


Managing Communications 
TR eS 


ni ot surprisingly, many online classroom management issues 
involve communication—between you and your students, 
and among the students themselves. Designing an effective 
communication system and monitoring it are key steps in 
teaching online. 


Creating a Uniform Announcement Area 


You need some area within your course where students know 
they can receive the latest updates and corrections. If you can- 
not easily update a web page area linked to the course’s home 
page, consider using a mailing list to e-mail students your 
updates. If you have a discussion board, you can also choose 
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that as your venue: Let students know from the first day of class 
that, each time they log in, they should check a particular area 
for the latest announcements. 

It's a good habit to make regular announcements on a weekly 
or biweekly basis—to keep students on task, even if there are no 
special changes or updates to announce. Simply give an 
overview of the week ahead or of upcoming due dates for 
assignments and exams. 

Here are a few examples of the types of information that 
might appear in announcements: 


1. Reminding students about upcoming due dates and stages 
of the course: 


As we start week 5, all of you should now have chosen your top- 
ics for the final essay. It's a good idea to start outlining your ideas 
now for the rough draft that will be due at the end of week 6. 


2. Offering a preview or overview of the week's activities to 
reinforce the students’ attention to tasks: 


This week we will be focusing on the romantic poets. Be sure to 
visit at least one or two of the recommended web sites for addi- 
tional background information before taking part in the discus- 
sion about the readings. 


3. Taking stock of progress and encouraging students: 


We are now entering the seventh week of the course. | am 
pleased that so many of you are participating in the weekly 
discussion forums and that the quality of those conversations 
is so evident. Nearly all of you have turned in your journal 
entries for week 6. You can expect to receive your grades and 
comments from me during the next week. Feel free to e-mail 
me if you have any questions about how | determined your 
grade. 


4. Noting problems in computer access: 


Our server experienced a shutdown this morning from 
8:00 A.M. to 9:00 a.m. EST. If you tried to access the classroom at 
that time, you would have received an error message. 
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5. Updating, clarifying, or changing the syllabus or schedule: 


Please note the following change in the reading for this week: 
pages 10-25 in White (not 110-125 as recorded on the syl- 
labus). Quiz #2 will be postponed until after the holidays—there- 
fore, it has not yet been posted. Also, there will be no on-campus 
meeting this week, due to the holidays. However, | will be holding 
live online chats throughout this week, by prior e-mail appoint- 
ment only. Student groups who hoped to meet on campus are 
encouraged to use the live chat as well. 


6. Reminding students about special events or introducing 
speakers: 


This week we are fortunate to have as our guest Dr. Basstone. | 
have posted Dr. Basstone’s lecture in Unit Three. He will be 
available on Tuesday and Thursday of this week only to answer 
your questions in Discussion Forum Three. 


Setting Rules for E-Mail 


One key to handling the e-mail problem—the potential deluge 
of e-mail you may receive—is to divert individual e-mail, as 
much as possible, into the common classroom space. This pre- 
vents your having to make the same response over and over 
again, and it also has the positive effect of promoting students’ 
consciousness of the online classroom as a shared space, not 
simply an assemblage of web pages. If you make your presence 
felt primarily in the online classroom and only secondarily in 
the private e-mail realm, your students will look for you in that 
public space. When you receive an e-mailed question or com- 
ment that isn’t really private in nature, praise the student and 
encourage her or him by requesting that the student post the 
item in the classroom—or offer to do so yourself. 

Joan Morris, an associate professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Central Florida, in her web page “Scaling Up Class Size in 
Web Courses” (http://pegasus.cc.ucf.edu/~jmorris/resources/ 
ScalingUp2.html), suggests developing a protocol for asking 
questions in large classes. For example, she suggests that you 
can encourage students to pose a question first to their discus- 
sion group before e-mailing you about it. Another recommen- 
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dation from her web page is that you establish a forum for the 
purpose of asking questions about the class; after posting a 
question in the forum, students would be expected to wait 
twenty-four hours for an adequate answer before separately e- 
mailing you with the question. 

These modes of behavior will not evolve among students on 
their own—you must set the rules and procedures early in your 
course and carefully consider how to structure the channels of 
communication. 


Encouraging Participation and 
Managing Your Workload 
SRS LS Se 


Nic instructors would like to promote as much interaction 
as possible in an online class—not only between instructor 
and students, but student to student as well. Instructors who 
run large, lecture hall, on-campus courses with an online com- 
ponent would perhaps like to use the online environment not 
only to replace some of the lecture time, but also to give stu- 
dents additional opportunities for discussion, presentation of 
projects to their classmates, and other forms of participation 
that are difficult to manage in a large classroom meeting. In 
Chapter 6, we discussed the variety of activities you can set in 
motion to engage students. Here we want to take a look at how 
you can promote participation in these activities. At the same 
time, we will examine how the choice and design of activities 
may affect your workload. 

Two factors determine the level and quality of participation 
and interaction in a class—your design and student dynamics. 
The second part of this formula, student dynamics, is really no 
different online than in the on-campus classroom or discussion 
seminar. Students will bring their own expectations and work 
habits to your online classroom. To some degree, you will be 
able to shape and influence their behavior, but in other respects 
it’s the luck of the draw. Experienced instructors can fairly 
quickly identify the core group of students who are active partic- 
ipants (perhaps including obnoxious students as well as the 
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most delightful), and these can be enlisted to get the classroom 
dynamics moving. Here, though, the factor of course design 
comes into play as well: Instructors need to design the course so 
that other students are drawn into the orbit of the core group 
and begin to participate, even if in different ways and to a lesser 
degree. The trick is to get enough of the reluctant or shy students 
to be active in the classroom, at least occasionally, to make the 
class more diverse and interesting for all. 


The Effect of Class Size 


The way you use classroom design and organization to promote 
student participation will probably depend on the class size. As in 
the handling of e-mail, your own workload can become an impor- 
tant factor in your decisions. Let’s look at the issues involved in an 
online classroom or online component for classes of various sizes. 


Classes of 10 to 30 Students If you have a class of only 10 stu- 
dents, your major problem will be how to encourage participa- 
tion and student-to-student interaction. Given that, in a class of 
10, perhaps only 3 to 5 students will have a tendency to be very 
active, while the others will be nearly inactive or only moder- 
ately active, that group of 3 to 5 may become discouraged, 
fatigued, or bored if it spends most of the course carrying the 
load for the entire class. While you can give each of your stu- 
dents more individual attention than in a larger class, you pre- 
sumably would like to avoid having the course become a de 
facto independent study class. So you have a real incentive to 
encourage student-to-student participation. 

With a class of 20, you may have several active coteries of stu- 
dents, and if even half of the students are active in discussions, 
they can potentially generate hundreds of messages for you to 
read—not to mention homework or exercises. You need to 
achieve a balance of energy between relating to students as indi- 
viduals and relating to groups of students. This means not only 
getting students to talk to one another, but also apportioning 
your assignments and activities so that at least a few are group 
efforts or involve peer contributions. 

In a class of 30, your potential problems are your workload 
and the risk that students will disappear into the corners of 
cyberspace. In a class of 30 on the ground, you can see the 
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rows of students and generally keep track of them visually. 
Online, you really do have to remember the names and check 
your records and notes to keep track of all of them. At this 
level, group work and presentations become a necessary part 
of your course design. You'll want to create smaller groups for 
the purposes of at least some discussion topics and projects. 
This arrangement will give shy students a more comfortable 
environment for airing their views and asking questions. It will 
also allow students to form social connections with other stu- 
dents and build up a sense of camaraderie. In any class of 
more than 20 students, you will probably also want to use 
some type of self-assessment or an automatic assessment 
vehicle such as online testing. 


Classes of 40 to 100 Students (or More) Beyond 30 or so stu- 
dents, you will find it difficult to operate without the assistance 
of a TA. In our comments we will assume the addition of teach- 
ing assistants or else an arrangement for team teaching with 
other instructors. 

In a class of 40 or more students, even with a TA, you must 
interact more with groups of students than with individuals. In 
such classes, if possible, you should use online testing with 
automatic grading for at least one-third to one-half of your 
assessments, and you should have students working in groups 
and making presentations to the entire class. 

In such a large class, discussion forums can be established for 
groups of 10 to 15 students. You and your TA can then observe 
the groups, noting the interaction and responding when neces- 
sary. You can think of this as the party-host model. You and your 
colleague circulate among the various groups of guests, joining 
in on conversations at times and making sure there are no wall- 
flowers sitting by themselves. 

In order for students to benefit from ideas and questions that 
arise in groups other than their own, you should set up dual lev- 
els of the classroom—one for the entire class and the other for 
the group level of organization. Establish a forum where students 
can ask general questions about the course; this will prevent your 
having to answer these questions in each group. But also estab- 
lish discussion areas where student representatives from each 
group can address the topics of discussion with the entire class. 
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The Debate About Class Size 


Most instructors are aware that class sizes of totally online courses 
have become an issue on many campuses. Often overlooked in this dis- 
cussion are the basic assumptions about the instructor's role in the 
online classroom, the nature of the course, and the design considera- 
tions that are appropriate for the course. 

Some suggest that the real discussion should focus on what is hap- 
pening in on-campus courses. In other words, is the lecture hall of 300 
students, followed by the once-a-week small discussion section, a 
model that we want to continue? It’s certainly one of the most economi- 
cal arrangements as long as you have the physical plant to support it. It 
has proved effective for many students, though for others it generates 
only apathy and poor results. 

We will state one point quite emphatically here: 


important! You can’t have a high level of individual 
student-instructor interaction in an online class of 40 or 
more students. 


One instructor should not be asked to handle such a class alone 
unless the course is designed to be merely lecture with automatic 
assessment and mainly student-to-student interaction. Some institu- 
tions have applied the same rules to online courses as to their on-cam- 
pus versions—for example, one TA for every 20 to 25 students if a class 
exceeds 40 students. 

Applying such equations is generally a good start. However, the cut- 
off point for the “average” class served by one instructor should be 
lower for a completely online class than for an on-campus version. From 
the experience of those who have taught in both formats, it appears that 
one instructor in an on-campus class can comfortably handle a class of 
30 to 50 by herself, whereas the equivalent online is closer to 15 to 30 
students, with the latter number dependent on the level of instructor- 
student interaction desired in the class. 

Some instructors who have taught online would put the number 
even lower—say, 15 to 20 students for one instructor. Although this esti- 
mate may come from a heartfelt reaction based on their experience, it 
cannot necessarily be applied to all cases. Our observation is that many 
who teach online automatically fall into a pattern of very intense instruc- 
tor-generated activity and a great deal of one-on-one interaction. In fact, 


(cont) 
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the workload issue is usually the number one complaint of first-time 
online instructors, whether they have 15 students or 25. 

The very seductiveness of the online environment, with its seem- 
ingly endless avenues of communication, can cause an instructor to 
become far more interactive online than he or she would be in a regular 
on-campus class. Student expectations also play a role here: Online 
students tend to be more demanding and to need more affirmation and 
attention than their on-campus counterparts. Further, the fact that one 
can see and review one’s interactions with students may make an 
instructor acutely self-conscious and eager to respond more often and 
more elaborately than in an on-campus class. 

While this high level of instructor responsiveness may be a desirable 
thing in itself, it may not be practical for some programs to have classes 
small enough to make it feasible. Programs should ideally base such 
decisions on the type of course. For example, if the course involves 
many assignments that must be manually graded and requires lots of 
one-on-one supervision and criticism, 15 to 20 students is a realistic 
number. But many courses that seem ideal at 15 could be redesigned 
to comfortably fit 20, albeit with some loss in the instructor's interaction 
with individual students. 


For example, in week 3, if students are discussing the chapter 
reading assigned on the French Revolution, you might have stu- 
dents meet first in their groups to discuss and summarize the 
main ideas of the chapter on Robespierre or to reach some con- 
clusions about the dominant causes of the Revolution. You 
would set a time limit for these group discussions to conclude. 
Then you would post the same discussion question or assign- 
ment in the discussion forum for the entire class, asking the stu- 
dent spokespersons for the various groups to exchange and dis- 
cuss their groups’ ideas. 

When there are individual assignments for a large class, you 
can choose examples that typify the responses and the prob- 
lems encountered, then post these anonymously (without the 
student’s name attached) for all students to view. In this way you 
can create a lesson by means of your comments. This method 
works best for courses with much factual or objective material— 
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computer science, math, and so forth. For courses that involve 
more subjective responses, you can spotlight those you think 
are full or good responses. Some instructors do this by creating 
presentation pages, while others use the discussion forum areas 
for this purpose. To comment on problems the students may be 
encountering, you can derive principles and illustrations from 
the poorer student work without actually posting individual 
examples. 


Finding a Balance Between Student-Centered 
and Instructor-Centered Activities 


No matter what the class size, most students appreciate a bal- 
ance between student-centered activities and those that focus 
on the instructor. In other words, they want the instructor to 
contribute something unique, something they can't “get from 
the book,” but they also respond well to an environment that 
asks them to be active participants in their own learning. 

In a class of 15, you might wish to do away with the formal lec- 
ture mode and simply provide a segmented lecture as described 
in Chapter 3: a running commentary of short paragraphs that 
offers the initial material—the thread topics—on which students 
can base their discussion. But in a larger class, you will want to 
provide a more structured presentation of instructor-generated 
materials. Students would quickly lose their way if they had to 
find the tidbits of lecture material hidden among hundreds of 
discussion topics or anecdotal comments. 

Your ideal mix of instructor-generated and student-based 
activity depends on the number of students; the length of the 
course (for instance, whether there is enough time for several 
projects and how long students will have to get organized for 
group efforts); the number of TAs you have (if any); and any 
matters related to the level or type of course you teach. We rec- 
ommend that you include some calculations for your ideal mix 
in the planning stage for your course. 


Some General Guidelines for 
Student Participation 


One of the most effective ways to promote student participation 
in an online class is to make it required and graded. As explained 
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in Chapter 4, this should be clearly stated in your syllabus, and 
the criteria must be defined. 

Participation online ranges from “attendance’—defined as 
logging on and (presumably) reading in the online classroom— 
to actually posting messages in discussion forums and taking 
part in small group activities. It is not possible to gauge pure 
attendance unless you have tracking features in your software 
that monitor the opening of files or time spent in a particular 
portion of the classroom. These tracking capabilities, as we said 
in Chapter 5, can help give you a clearer picture of a student’s 
activities, but they are generally not sufficient for assessment 
purposes. For example, they may tell you that a student opened 
up a particular document and kept it open for a period of time, 
but not whether the student actually read the document. So it’s 
best to think of the information you gain from these features, if 
you're lucky enough to have them, as merely a small piece in 
the puzzle. 

To be an effective goad to activity, participation grades for a 
completely online class should constitute somewhere between 
10 and 40 percent of the student’s overall grade. If you include a 
separate category for contribution to small group activities, you 
might end up with 50 percent of the grade in the “participation” 
category. For an online component in a face-to-face course, we 
recommend that at least 10 percent of the total grade for the 
course be reserved for online participation. 

You may want to establish criteria for both quantity and qual- 
ity of participation. For instance, one-third of the participation 
grade might be based on the student’s meeting a minimum 
quantity level (say, posting a comment or question in the discus- 
sion forum once a week), with the remaining two-thirds based 
on the quality of participation. Or, if your course involves lots of 
teamwork, you might divide the participation grade between 
individual accomplishments and contributions to the group. 

Depending on your course objectives, presentations—either 
group or individual—may be an essential part of student partic- 
ipation. You might define participation to mean completing all 
weekly classroom exercises, taking part in discussions, and pre- 
senting a project to the class. The use of presentations—either 
group or individual—fosters interaction among students, but it 
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is most effective if you emphasize that student comments and 
questions about their classmates’ presentations are counted in 
participation grades or are separately graded. 


Important! However you choose to define “participation,” 
make sure that the greater part of the grade depends on what 
the student does in the shared classroom, not simply on the 
completion of assignments submitted to you alone. 


So think about how you can structure opportunities for student- 
to-student interaction—it’s not something that will necessarily 
happen without your deliberate effort. 


Tips for Fostering Asynchronous Discussion 


In Chapter 5, we discussed the impact that a particular discus- 
sion software structure may have on the way you organize your 
discussions. However, no matter how your software may be 
organized, there are techniques you can use to foster greater 
participation and clarity among your students. 


1. Start the major topic threads yourself. It’s a good idea for the 
instructor to start all major topic threads. If you wish to (and 
your software permits), you can allow students to contribute 
additional threads as they feel the need. This arrangement 
should be considered with great care, however, because stu- 
dents often tend to create new topics without real necessity, 
and your discussion area may soon be overwhelmed with 
too many threads on duplicate topics. 


2. Narrow down topics. A good discussion needs pruning and 
shaping. An overly broad topic thread—say, “The French 
Revolution: What Do You Think of It?”—will often result in 
very fragmented discussion. This is especially true in an 
introductory class, in which most students know little about 
the subject. If you divide up broad topics into logical 
subtopics—say, “Economic Conditions on the Eve of the 
Revolution” or “The Execution of the Royal Family’—you 
can prevent the discussion from going off in too many direc- 
tions. In an introductory class, you may want to provide 
even more guidance. For example, a discussion based on 
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specific readings in the textbook, on a focused web site visit, 
or on assigned exercises, coupled with your guideline ques- 
tions, will likely be more productive of a fruitful discussion 
than simply pointing students to the forum and expecting 
them to find their own direction. 

A short series of closely related questions can allow stu- 
dents to jump in on any one of the points and still find 
themselves “on topic.” In our example of the French Revolu- 
tion, a topic thread might contain several questions about 
the economic conditions: “What were the land-holding pat- 
terns? How important was foreign trade? Had the average 
well-being of the citizens improved or worsened in the years 
leading up to the Revolution?” 

However, Tisha Bender, who was a trainer for SUNY 
Learning Network and the New School’s DIAL program and 
who has been an online instructor for many years, reminds 
us that a factual question for which there is only one answer 
(such as “When was the Battle of Waterloo?”) can't be 
expected to generate a discussion. She suggests that the best 
discussions arise from questions that may not have only one 
answer. She also points out that instructors can set guide- 
lines so that students know they can go against the prevail- 
ing opinion as long as they can substantiate their views. 

The shaping of discussions takes some genuine fore- 
thought. You might think of this task as similar to creating 
chapters in a book or long article you are writing. Threads 
will stay of manageable length if you keep topics specific 
and allow a place such as a lounge or question-and-answer 
forum for off-topic conversations. 

Sometimes, of course, a thread goes off on a digression 
that is so valuable and interesting in itself that you don't 
want to curb it. The pruning and organization of threads is 
for the purpose of sustaining discussion, not stifling it. Allow 
students to digress, but if you think that the new direction in 
the conversation calls for an entirely new thread, you might 
create one or suggest that a student begin a new topic mes- 
sage to explore the subject further. 


. Organize forums and threads to reflect the class chronology 
or sequence. The organization of discussion forums should 
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complement the class structure but also provide some 
reminders of the course chronology and sequence. For 
example, if forums are the outer level of your discussion 
structure, creating one for each week or unit of the course 
helps students know at a glance where they should be look- 
ing for that week’s activity. Even if you don't have an outer 
forum structure, you can designate all the threads for a par- 


ticular week under the rubric “Week 1” or “Unit I.” 


If you have a general forum area for ongoing questions 
about the course, you might want to divide this up by week 
so that students can more easily find questions that pertain 


to a particular week's activities. 


4. Key the thread topics to appropriate activities. Keying thread 
topics to the assignments, readings, projects, and exercises 
for a particular week will help keep students on topic in 
their discussions and also provide an obvious place to dis- 


cuss anything that occurs in the course during that week. 


5. Establish a pattern of frequent response. Students tend to fol- 
low instructor expectations for online participation, and 
these expectations are communicated not only by the decla- 
rations of the syllabus but also by the instructor’s behavior. 
During the first week or so, if your class size allows (this would 
be in a class of no more than 30 students), greet all students 
individually in the classroom as they arrive and engage as 
many as possible in discussion. Then make an effort to 
respond to a diverse group of students each week—not just to 
the same one or two individuals. If you have a large class, you 
will find yourself rotating your time among all the small 


groups, as well as tending to any all-class forums. 


Rather than engaging in long, concentrated visits to your 
classroom, it is best to establish a pattern of short but fre- 
quent activity. When students see you “poke your head into” 
the classroom (that is, see your postings), it makes them feel 
that you are truly present and actively responding to the 
class. In contrast, when students see that an instructor only 
rarely engages with them, they are discouraged from posing 
questions and comments aimed even indirectly at the 
instructor, and they may also conclude that the instructor 


will be unaware of what is going on in the classroom. 
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Think in terms of three to five short periods of logging on 
each week, rather than the one or two sessions you may be 
used to in your on-campus courses. If you have only four 
hours to devote to the classroom in one week, spend an 
hour for each of four days in the classroom, rather than two 
hours twice a week. This will allow you to keep up with the 
flow of student discussions and will also reinforce the 
impression that you are responsive and on the scene. 

If you are teaching a primarily on-campus course that 
meets once a week and also has an online component, you 
will have to decide how important student discussion online 
will be in your class. If you really want students to make use 
of this venue, then you, too, must actively attend to it. The 
discussion forum is a great place for you to continue con- 
versations you started in class or for the TA to extend the 
weekly discussion section. Initiate topics on a weekly basis 
and require some weekly participation from students in the 
online forum. This is also the best place to update the class 
on changes and errors, to pose and answer questions, and to 
help students review material. Again, unless you are actively 
“showing the flag” in this area, students will quickly learn 
that they can ignore it with impunity. 


. Facilitate and build on participation. Don't try to respond to 
every posting in the classroom. Even in a class of 20, this will 
quickly overwhelm you. Also, you want to encourage stu- 
dents to interact with each other, not only with you. So 
make comments that address a whole train of thought— 
responding, for example, to five or six related messages in 
the thread rather than to each of the five individually. In this 
way you will do your part to encourage participation as well 
as interaction among students. 

Think about jumping in or tending to the conversational 
fires at critical junctures, working as a facilitator to help 
move the discussion forward and keep the fire going. Tisha 
Bender remarks that your experience in the on-campus 
classroom should provide some cues for you online as well: 
“Base your behavior on what you normally would do in a 
classroom discussion. Make your point where you would 
normally feel it’s appropriate to do so.” 
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Don't merely post friendly expressions of affirmation. 
You should also contribute comments that summarize 
what students have posted, as well as follow-up questions 
that stimulate further discussion. In some cases, it might be 
appropriate to invite students’ responses to their class- 
mates’ ideas: “Anyone else want to comment on Tom's 
observation?” “Did anyone reach a different conclusion 
about this issue?” 

If a class is fairly quiet, it may seem that it’s a good idea to 
jump in and reply as soon as someone finally posts some- 
thing. The truth is, instructors feel uncomfortable when 
nobody’s talking. But Tisha Bender reminds us that “it’s not 
only about your own comfort level.” Sometimes, particularly 
in the beginning when the group dynamic is just becoming 
established, “you need to hold back and let it happen rather 
than pouncing on a single response.” 

There are also times when there will be a lull in conversa- 
tions because students are working on a major assignment. 
Some instructors may even schedule a “quiet time,” such as 
a few days during which students are encouraged to devote 
most of their time to a project. 


7. Be aware of cultural patterns as well as differences in per- 
sonal styles in discussion. If you have a classroom that 
includes students from another country, be alert and 
request information from informants (rather than making 
assumptions) about the best way to ask questions. For 
example, a group of students from China or Taiwan may 
not respond very well to questions and topics that call for 
volunteered responses. In this case, a question like “Anyone 
want to comment on this?” is better altered to “Please post 
your response to this question by Wednesday afternoon.” 

Be aware, too, that not all students respond well to the 
same approaches to discussion. For example, some stu- 
dents respond poorly to a question that asks them to share 
personal experiences, while others are not at all shy about 
divulging information about their background and prefer- 
ences. We think it’s important to respect these differences 
and not make students feel boxed in by the way you frame a 
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question. A way around this problem can be to split the 
question in such a way as to offer an alternative: “Can you 
relate this to your own experience or one you have heard or 
read about?” 


Tips for Establishing Effective 
Synchronous Communication 


The most common form of synchronous communication avail- 
able to instructors is text-based chat. Voice-enhanced and video- 
enhanced chat are becoming more widely available, but at this 
point they aren't often used in online classroom situations. 

You should carefully consider any requirement that stu- 
dents participate in chat as a graded assignment. When stu- 
dents live on campus, chat arrangements are not a difficult 
problem, but if your group includes working adults or students 
from other time zones, chat can be a real impediment to their 
full participation in the class. In such cases, you will have to be 
very flexible about scheduling times for chat. As mentioned in 
Chapter 3, it is best to offer some variety in the choice of times. 
If possible, too, you should copy the chat to post asynchro- 
nously for the benefit of those who cannot attend. If you are 
supervising group work, request that groups post their chat 
transcripts in a group asynchronous area or e-mail it to all the 
group’s members and to you. 

Here are some further tips for organizing an instructor-led 
chat with more than one student: 


1. Try to limit group chats to four or five participants. 


2. If you must have a group of more than five students, establish 
a system for granting turns to speak. If your chat software 
includes a crowd-control function (the equivalent of raising 
hands to be recognized), then you should definitely make use 
of it. If your software doesn’t have such a built-in system, you 
can design one: for instance, a question mark, asterisk, or 
some other sign that, when typed, will appear next to the stu- 
dent’s name, allowing you to recognize him or her to speak. 


3. Allow some time at either the beginning or the end of the 
chat for students to ask off-topic questions and to socialize. 
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Chat: Benefits Versus Drawbacks 


Let’s be honest about the shortcomings of chat communication. Chat is 
often productive of disjointed or widely digressing conversations, sloppy 
or impressionistic responses, bad spelling, poor grammar, and flippant 
attitudes. 

The lines of communication are often out of sync. While you're typing 
your response, the others may already have moved on to other ques- 
tions. An instructor-led chat with more than five people quickly becomes 
difficult to follow. In fact, real-time chat is probably the most exhausting, 
intensive activity an online instructor will ever encounter. Your attention 
must be attuned to rapid-fire comments and questions from several stu- 
dents; you must respond quickly, and, if your typing ability isn’t the best, 
you may struggle to keep up with more nimble-fingered students. 

Given all these shortcomings, why use chat at all? And when is it 
most appropriate or effective? Here are some answers: 


1. One use of chat is to provide reinforcement and immediate feed- 
back for students. When there are no face-to-face meetings in the 
course, chat can provide a forum for such communication. 


2. Virtual office hours and personal consultation can be provided by 
chat. It can serve in lieu of an e-mail or phone conversation, or pro- 
vide clarification for communications by those methods. For example, 
you may have a student who writes cryptic e-mails with key informa- 

~ tion missing. You may be able to clarify his questions via a real-time 
chat. If a whiteboard feature is available as well, you might be able to 
assist a student with a problem that requires more hands-on demon- 
stration. You might also want to schedule individual chats with stu- 
dents for the purpose of asking follow-up questions about their work. 


3. The social aspect of chat may be one of the most important uses. 
Students may appreciate the opportunity to use chat among them- 
selves without its being an official class activity. It can help students 
form bonds with others in the class. Whole-class or group chats 
may add to the sense of cohesion among group members. Some 
students miss the spontaneous interaction common to on-campus 
classes, and chat may provide a suitable outlet for humorous 
exchanges, social chatter, and team-building conversations. — 


4. Chat may be used in conjunction with asynchronous group areas 
for group project meetings and discussions. Typical reasons for 
holding a chat are brainstorming and finalizing unresolved issues. _ 


_ (cont.) 
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5. Chat may be used to bring in a guest speaker. This is best done in 
conjunction with an assigned paper or lecture by the guest, and it 
may follow the guest's participation in an asynchronous discussion 
for a period of a few days. This technique is most effective when you 
adequately prepare students for the guest chat. You should time the 
chat to coordinate with associated activities and give students an 
interval to formulate questions they can pose to the guest. 


Announce this before the chat or at the opening of the ses- 
sion. Budget an extra two minutes as well, just for greetings 
and goodbyes. 


. Limit each session to approximately forty-five minutes and 
announce the time limit before the chat. A forty-five-minute 
period allows for the social niceties that smooth the way, as 
well as some spontaneity, but also provides a substantial 
period of time during which all can focus on the prean- 
nounced topics. 


. Prepare students for the chat by posting the topics or 
agenda, assigning readings or activities, or giving them ques- 
tions to consider before the chat. Ask them to keep these 
questions or notes at their side while chatting. Have ready 
your own notes or outline so that you can keep track of all 
the items on the agenda. In some chat software, students 
entering late can’t read anything that was said before their 
entrance. In such cases, strongly emphasize in advance that 
students should appear on time. You won't have time to keep 
recapitulating the “plot.” 


. Whenever possible, preface your response with the name of 
the student to whom you are replying, or include bits of the 
question or comment to which you are responding. Using 
student names is particularly effective when you answer two 
students in one reply. 

Joe, | think reading the book before seeing the film would be 
best. No, Elsa, Exercise 1 is not due the day after tomorrow. 


Including bits of the question also helps pinpoint the object 
of your response. This is often necessary when several com- 
ments have been made in rapid succession. 
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Joe, book before film is best, but, as Linda reminds us, there are 
some films that are merely loose adaptations of books. 


7. Remember that students can’t hear you thinking or typing. 
They are often impatient in chat, trying to keep alert and 
anticipating your answers. So, in a fast-paced chat with 
more than one or two students, break up any long responses 
into two or three parts. This will let students know you're 
actually formulating a reply, not ignoring what they’ve said: 


First response: Joe, book before film is best, but, 


Second response: as Linda reminds us, there are some films 
that are merely loose adaptations of books, 
while 


Third response: at the same time it is true that some books 
are created after the fact, to capitalize on 
interest in a movie. 


This technique can also help you set the pace of the chat. 
Students automatically slow down, knowing that youre still 
sending your response. A similar slowdown tactic is to type 
just the student’s name with a comma and send that, and 
then send the rest of the message in your next segment. As 
students see “Joe,” they will await the remaining phrase, 
“book before film is best.” 


. Have a backup plan in place, in the event that you or some 
of the students lose the Internet connection. For example, 
note all participants as they come in, so that you can e-mail 
everyone in the event of a break in your own connection. If 
you have twenty-four-hour technical support, make sure 
the phone number is available, in case students who are cut 
off cannot access their e-mail. 


Team Teaching Online 


eam teaching, whether online or on the ground, presents 
some unique challenges as well as opportunities. Students 


can derive the benefit of the multiple perspectives and teaching 
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styles brought by two instructors, while instructors may appre- 
ciate the intellectual stimulation of the collaboration as well as 
the prospect of sharing some of their duties and workload. How- 
ever, instructors who have experience with team teaching know 
that being half of a two-member team doesn't necessarily mean 
doing only half the work. Moreover, the difficulties involved in 
coordination can be legion. 


Important! Team teaching online requires even more 
advance planning than its on-the-ground counterpart. 


Even though you and your colleague aren't together in a physi- 
cal classroom setting, you are very much occupying the same 
online classroom space, and you can easily trip over each other 
there as well! Once teaching begins, differences in teaching style 
and approaches will invariably appear, so it’s best to discuss your 
pedagogical approach as well as practical procedures before the 
course begins. 

Avoid team-teaching a course with fewer than fifteen stu- 
dents. Tisha Bender notes that, in her experience, the presence 
of two instructors can easily overwhelm a small group of stu- 
dents, dampening all participation, while a larger class can 
really appreciate the added instructor attention. 

There are three basic models you can adopt in team teaching: 
shared responsibility, division of labor, and primary-secondary. 
Let’s look at each of them in turn. 


The Shared Responsibility Model 


In the shared responsibility model, both instructors do every- 
thing; that is, each of you shares the responsibility for all activi- 
ties in the class. Online, this means that both of you read and 
respond to all discussions and assignments. Students will know 
which instructor is which in the discussion forum, because your 
name will appear next to your comments. 

Assignments can be graded by consensus (very time con- 
suming if you’re communicating with each other only online) 
or by averaging. However, unless you have an online grade- 
book, one of you will have to take charge of notifying students 
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of grades and passing along the corresponding comments by e- 
mail. If you wish, you can sign both names to the grade and add 
comments. 

One risk in this form of team teaching is that students may 
not know whom to address with a particular question. Students 
may also become confused by the two instructors’ different 
teaching styles and approaches. No matter how much we 
instructors like to imagine that we have a student-centered 
classroom and an antiauthoritarian style, students do tend to 
adjust themselves to the prevailing classroom mode that we set. 

This model of team teaching also presents some of the same 
problems encountered by two parents. You want to be two indi- 
viduals, offering different opinions, but you don't want to con- 
tradict or undermine each other. You must also avoid being 
played off, one against the other, by students. 

A further risk of this model is that neither one of the instruc- 
tors may have the course firmly in focus. Areas of the course can 
become relatively neglected if no one takes responsibility for 
them. Finally, this model can be exhausting for instructors 
because not only are they responsible for teaching the entire 
class, but they also must spend additional time coordinating 
with the other member of the team. 

Nevertheless, in some situations you may decide that the 
shared responsibility model is the best approach for you. If so, 
here are some tips on making this “everything” model work: 


1. Ask students to send any e-mailed queries to both instructors. 


2. Each instructor must assiduously read all discussion threads 
in the class. If one instructor has more comments than the 
other on a particular topic, that’s fine, but the other should 
make at least a few responses to the same topic. 


3. In your syllabus or introductory messages, clearly state the 


procedures for students to contact you and to submit 
assignments. 


4. For grading and evaluating student work and participation, 
work out a procedure that you can easily follow. If you're 
meeting with your co-teacher online, you'll need a way to 
smoothly exchange any e-mailed assignments and to main- 
tain record keeping as well. 
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The Division of Labor Model 


The division of labor model involves just what the name sug- 
gests: The two instructors divide their responsibilities according 
to a prearranged plan. Like the shared responsibility model, 
division of labor also requires a great deal of planning and coor- 
dination, but it is generally easier to implement. 

The division of labor may be arranged by weeks (Joe for week 
1, Mary for week 2); by topics (which may overlap with weeks); 
by types of class activities (Mary handles the research project, 
and Joe supervises all group reports); or by a combination of 
these factors (Joe takes on the research project and weeks 2, 4, 
and 6 of the discussion, while Mary handles all individual pre- 
sentations and weeks 1, 3, and 5 of the discussion). You may also 
want to have some activities handled separately by each of the 
two instructors, while other activities are a joint effort. 

The biggest risk in this model is that one instructor may lose 
track of the classroom while the other instructor is taking his or 
her turn. Here are some tips for making the division of labor 
model most effective and least frustrating: 


1. Make sure each instructor contributes something to the 
overall effort. This contribution should start with the selec- 
tion of texts and planning of class activities. 


2. Decide how you wish to divide up the classroom responsi- 
bilities, and state the arrangement in your syllabus so that 
students know who has the primary responsibility for any 
particular activity. 


3. Make sure that your introductions during the first week of 
class, or your comments during the first topic of discussion, 
are carried out jointly with your co-teacher. 


4. Ask students to ce 
the other instruc- 
tor on any queries 
sent to one 
instructor. This 
will ensure that 
each instructor is 
kept “in the loop.” 
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5. Even if you divide up the discussion responsibilities by week, 
make sure that the instructor not assigned to that duty in a 
particular week reads through the discussion. The “off-duty” 
instructor might want to make a comment as well, and he or 
she can best do so after the other instructor and the students 


have had their say. 


6. Divide up grading of assignments as evenly as possible but 
in alternating cycles so that neither instructor loses track of 
students. In other words, Joe grades assignments 1 and 3, 
while Mary does 2 and 4. Each instructor should cc the other 
on any e-mailed evaluation comments to a student. Each 
instructor should have copies of all grades and comments. If 
there is no central gradebook online, the two instructors 
need to keep identical records. This may mean that, after 
each grading turn is taken, the instructor who did the grad- 


ing e-mails a list of grades to the other. 


The Primary-Secondary Model 


In the primary-secondary model, one instructor assumes the 
primary or dominant role in managing the class. This approach 
is necessary when one instructor cannot participate in the class 
to the same extent as the other, yet is still making an active con- 
tribution. For example, one instructor may have less Internet 
access or more workload issues than the other, or one instructor 


may feel less expert in certain areas of course content. 


Tips for making the primary-secondary model work include 


the following: 


1. Make sure that each person is fully aware of the responsibil- 
ities he or she has agreed to take on. Work this out by going 


over the week-by-week activities of the course. 


2. Try to balance the workload to each person's satisfaction. If 
one instructor cannot participate online as much as the 
other, for instance, let him or her take on more of the record- 
keeping duties or slightly more of the grading of assignments. 

3. Clearly indicate to students the respective responsibilities 
for each instructor, but ask students to cc each instructor on 


any e-mail correspondence sent to the other. 
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4. If one instructor does not have as much uninterrupted web 
access as the other (this would be particularly true for part- 
ners who have no home access), set up a system so that the 
partner with good access does the posting. For example, if 
you need to post a message but lack ready access to the web 
page or discussion forum, you can e-mail the material to your 
partner, who can then post it for you. In this case, your name, 
as the instructor who wrote the actual message, should be 
typed at the top of the message itself (because the posting will 
automatically bear the name of the person who puts it 
online). Students need to be reminded about this practice to 
avoid confusion about the two instructors’ contributions. 


Resources 
EE acces ee RES Dien LEN Coe GN oe S| 


Keeping Online Asynchronous Discussions on Topic. http:// 
www.aln.org/alnweb/journal/Vol3_issue2/beaudin.htm 


This article by Bart Beaudin, from Journal of Asynchronous 
Learning Networks 3, no. 2 (November 1999), presents results 
of research into techniques used by instructors in managing 
asynchronous online discussion. 


_ Keeping the Thread: Adapting Conversational Practice to Help 
Distance Students and Instructors Manage Discussions in an 
Asynchronous Learning Network. http://www.ed.psu.edu/ 
acsde/deos/deosnews/deosnews9_2.asp 


In this 1999 article from DEOSNEWS 9, no. 2, Donald J. 
Winiecki compares the patterns of face-to-face and online 
asynchronous conversations and suggests some strategies for 
more effective communication. 


dling Up Class Size in Web Courses. http://pegasus.cc.ucf. 


eGo eg 


edu/ ~jmorris/resources/ScalingUp2.html 


Joan Morris from the University of Central Florida offers 
strategies for handling workload in online courses. 


Classroom Management: 
Special Issues 


n addition to the issues discussed in Chapter 10, several other 
ae may arise in conjunction with managing your online 
classroom. Some, such as student behavior problems, aren't 
unlike those that may occur in an on-the-ground classroom, 
except that the online environment may introduce further com- 
plications. Other issues, such as privacy concerns and the diffi- 
culty of confirming student identity, are unique to the online 
environment. 


Privacy Issues 


t’s hard to argue that anything on the Web is truly private: 

Computers automatically make records, students may share 
their passwords, and so on. Password access to classrooms and 
discussion forums brings us some measure of privacy, but short 
of encryption and identification by eyeball, voice, or fingerprint, 
it is hard to ensure complete privacy or security. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we can speak of “more or less private.” 

Beyond the security measures afforded by our software and 
hardware, there are other things we can do to protect privacy. 
For example, we must be careful about distributing student 
work, discussion transcripts, and e-mail outside the classroom 
without permission. It’s surprising how many otherwise discreet 
and caring instructors will think nothing of posting student 
materials on an open web site for the entire world to access 
without permission or even notification. 
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Important! What is said in the classroom is originally 
said in a defined context. Those later reading these words out- 
side the classroom may not understand that context. 


Similar privacy concerns affect your own contributions. You 
can expect that students will copy and download your words for 
the purpose of learning. Do give some thought to what you wish 
to disclose about your private life and opinions in the classroom 
discussion. If you're concerned about students distributing your 
material, then make sure you state up front that words and 
materials are for class use only, not for distribution. 

We recommend that instructors teaching completely online 
classes never give out their home phone numbers to students 
unless absolutely forced to by the program. If your institution 
requires some phone “office” hours each week, use either your 
campus phone or your work phone. It is also sometimes possi- 
ble to work out an arrangement by which students who want to 
contact you by phone call your department, which relays the 
request to you via phone or e-mail. You can then return the stu- 
dent's call. 

Most issues can be resolved in the online classroom or by pri- 
vate e-mail. This has the advantage of giving you a record of the 
communication with the student. It also means that the student 
has to think a bit about his or her question and perhaps has a 
greater opportunity to reflect on your answer as well. 


Identity Issues 
rane ea RE TE I SLT EE 


ow do you know the real identity of the person you 
=| encounter online? The truth is, sometimes you don't. If stu- 
dents are registered with the university, we can assume with 
some degree of certainty that they are indeed the people they 
say they are. Presumably, they had to show an ID at some point 
in time. Yet in the continuing education classroom—and espe- 
cially for students who live far away from campus—this authen- 
tication may not occur. Generally speaking, institutions are 
more concerned about identity confirmation when a student is 
enrolled in a state certification or degree program. In those 
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cases, students may be required to take at least one live, proc- 
tored exam or to prove their identity when applying for and exit- 
ing the program. 

In terms of our daily interactions with students online, we 
cannot always detect gender, ethnicity, age, and other charac- 
teristics that are often more easily detectable in a live classroom. 
This type of identity might be thought of as social identity. Some 
institutions may give you a roster with more than name and ID 
number and address, while at others you will have access to 
computer databases holding extensive information, but most 
instructors are unlikely to have ready access to more than the 
most limited details about students. 

Although there may be clues—for example, a name that 
sounds Italian or references to foods and customs belonging to a 
particular culture—these are all merely guesses unless the stu- 
dent confirms our conjectures. Approximate age is sometimes 
easier to detect but also prone to error. Are those references to 
television shows of the fifties or music of the sixties the product 
of first-hand experience or a love of retro fashions? 

We are particularly prone to mistakes about female students, 
because their surnames are often not those they grew up with, 
but instead represent new identities taken on through marriage. 
Immigrants may also take on new names that they think are 
appropriate to their new country. Students with names such as 
Pat, Dale, Sasha, Kim, and Ming may be male or female. Or your 
student’s name may be in a language so unfamiliar to you that 
you have no way of knowing whether the syllables signify a par- 
ticular gender. 

You may ask for voluntary submission of photos, but even 
photos, short of the student’s official ID photo, can be less than 
revealing of the truth. Is that your student in a photo taken ten 
years ago, or is that your student’s handsome friend? 

There's no point in trying to stop ourselves from imagining 
our students (and them from imagining us); our minds can't 
help trying to categorize. But be alert to the possibility that you 
may be dead wrong about the identity of your students. Avoid 
making statements and assumptions that aren’t based on infor- 


mation actually provided by the student. The best policy is to 
allow students to self-identify. 
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Unless you think fraud may be involved (for example, one 
person masquerading as another to take a test or complete an 
assignment), we would advise you not to worry too much about 
such identity issues. Just keep an open mind and watch for 
clues. 


Managing Student Behavior Online 


i: the online asynchronous discussion forum, listserv, or chat 
room, the range of student types remains pretty much the 
same as in the on-the-ground classroom. There are the quiet 
ones, the nurturers, the take-charge types, the class clowns, the 
disruptive ones, and the imaginative procrastinators. There are 
a few aspects of the online environment, however, that create 
new opportunities for the “usual suspects” to manifest their 
trademark styles. 


Noisy Students 


A noisy student in an online classroom, much like his or her tra- 
ditional counterpart, spends much energy raising issues that are 
only tangentially related to the topics under discussion. One 
way this occurs online is that the student will begin new topic 
threads even when the comments he or she has to contribute 
actually fit in with preexisting threads. Such students often 
avoid replying to anything but the instructor's comments. And 
when they do join in the discussion, they generally ignore the 
direction of the conversation and simply pepper the thread with 
inane comments. 

This type of student is actually easier to handle online, in 
asynchronous discussion, than in the regular classroom. There 
is more space and time in an online classroom for such students 
to perform without seriously affecting others. When they start a 
new thread on what is already an ongoing topic, most other stu- 
dents will simply ignore this detour in favor of continuing the 
more active and peopled conversation. In the interest of house- 
keeping and to prevent the area from overblooming with 
threads, you may want to drop this individual an e-mail note. 
Ask him or her to please reply to an existing thread if the aim is 
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to participate in a conversation rather than to break out a true 
new topic. Treat the problem as a technical one. Remind the stu- 
dent of the difference between replying to a subject and starting 
a new one. Many students are actually confused by the differ- 
ences in software response methods. 

When the student peppers the existing conversation with 
inane comments, this isn’t really as disruptive an influence as it 
would be in an on-the-ground setting. Classmates will read this 
student’s inane comments but simply not respond to them and 
move on to the next message in the thread. Other than the 
moment required to read the inane comment, nothing is really 
lost. The noisy student hasn't forestalled the comments of others 
because the clock isn't ticking away in the asynchronous class- 
room, and no “air time” has been consumed. 

A good way to deal with the noisy student is to give him or her 
some personal attention in the form ofa personal e-mail. Some- 
times a noisy student is just feeling a bit lost and anonymous, 
and wants some individual attention. Suggest that the student 
share some of his or her ideas with others in a lounge forum. In 
the public discussion area, acknowledge the student, but then 
steer him or her back on track: “What you say about X is inter- 
esting, Joe, but how would you respond to Ian’s comment about 
Y?” or “This is an interesting point. We may be able to take this 
up later in week 5.” 

In the synchronous chat room, a noisy student can take up 
precious “real time,” so setting rules and procedures for chat will 
make a major difference. Some forms of chat software will actu- 
ally allow you to eject a student who isn’t following the rules. 
While that is an extreme measure, it may be necessary if the 
noisy student crosses over the line to become disruptive. Other 
software permits you to call on students, supplying the equiva- 
lent of the raised hand. However, even if you don’t have such 
software, simply requiring students to type an asterisk, exclama- 
tion mark, or question mark to be recognized before speaking 
will have the same regulating effect. The noisy student will have 
to wait his or her turn along with everyone else. 

There are ways to deal effectively with the noisy student. Be 
gentle and remember that the noisy student may prove to be 
your salvation when the classroom discussion hits the dol- 
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drums and you desperately need someone to respond to your 
prodding! 


Quiet Students 


Quiet students can present even more of a problem online than 
in the traditional classroom situation, because you can’t see 
them nodding their heads in assent or shaking their heads in 
disagreement. If the quiet student doesn’t post anything, you 
can't readily tell if he or she is even in the room, occupying a vir- 
tual seat. 

Two strategies can come into play here: 


1. If tracking is available through your software, you can follow 
the quiet students to see if they are present, how often, and 
what they are reading. 


2. By requiring a minimum level of participation by posting, 
you can probably coax a few contributions out of them. 


You can also use private e-mail to gently urge quiet students 
back into the classroom discussion space. Send a message say- 
ing that you’ve noticed that the student has been accessing the 
classroom but not actually posting and that you wonder if he or 
she is having any technical problems. Or say that you wonder 
how the course is going for the student—does he or she have 
any special questions about procedures? 

Often you can find a way to bring the student into the class- 
room discussion by virtue of his or her special talents or back- 
ground—information you've gleaned from the biographical 
introduction. Sharon Packer, a psychiatrist who has taught 
online courses in psychology and religion for the New School’s 
DIAL program, suggests that asking questions in the introduc- 
tion phase, such as “What do you want to get out of this class?” 
(rather than the usual “Why are you taking this class?”), often 
elicits information that the instructor can later use to motivate 
students to participate. For example, in a comparative religion 
class, if Joe has mentioned that he lived half his life in Japan, you 
might address a question to him directly during the discussion 
of popular religious practices: “Joe, is there anything you can 
recall from your experience in Japan that relates to this type of 
folk practice?” 
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Also, once the student has completed an individual assign- 
ment, see if there is something worthy of note in it that you 
might ask him or her to share with the class. If the quiet student 
happens to send you an e-mail or reply to an inquiry of yours, 
grasp that opportunity to say that his or her presence is missed 
in the classroom. Emphasize that a good question is as valuable 
for discussion purposes as a brilliant comment, and that he or 
she should feel free to contribute in a casual tone to the conver- 
sation. Some quiet students are really just overly self-conscious 
about writing and posting their thoughts, imagining that any- 
thing seemingly “published” to the world in this manner ought 
to be perfectly expressed and articulated. 


Disruptive Students 


The disruptive student will attempt to take over your class by 
commandeering the discussion and questioning the major 
thrust of your course or some essential aspect of it in the public 
forum. He or she may answer questions addressed to you, con- 
tradict you, and in some cases become abusive. This is one of the 
worst situations an instructor has to face online. Few students 
will stage such behavior face to face, but more feel emboldened 
to do so online. The situation is considerably worsened by the 
fact that the comments will sit there for days, to be read by all. 

At the extreme, when a student uses foul language or is abu- 
sive or threatening, you should immediately notify your admin- 
istrator. Copy and save all posted or e-mailed communications 
with that individual. Although you may be moved to delete (or 
ask your administrator to delete) outright four-letter words and 
the like, knowing how to handle comments that don't sink to 
that level may be more difficult. 

Some instructors post their own classroom codes of conduct 
at the beginning of the class to help set boundaries for students. 
Sharon Packer, whose classes concern the psychology of reli- 
gion, history of psychiatry, and approaches to dreams, is partic- 
ularly sensitive to discussions that might elicit personal or con- 
troversial topics. She recommends that instructors keep 
objective criteria in mind when formulating a code of conduct. 
These criteria often must be keyed directly to the type of course 
being taught. For example, in her courses she will include such 
guidelines as “There will be no discussion of personal use of ille- 
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gal drugs” and “This isn’t the place to discuss personal psychi- 
atric history.” She also urges that students maintain a cordial 
atmosphere and use tact in expressing differences of opinion. 
Many instructors provide a link to, or an excerpt from, the 
text of their institution’s honor code and emphasize that the 
code applies in the online classroom as well. Often, such codes 
are not specifically related to online education situations and 
may not be sufficient to provide all necessary guidance for your 
students. Nonetheless, in terms of issues such as plagiarism, 
cheating, and so forth, these may provide useful material. 


Dealing with Disruptive Students 


In dealing with disruptive students in particular, it’s important 
to achieve a balance between asserting your authority in the 
classroom and overreacting to a student provocation. However, 
you must act quickly to prevent disruptive students from esca- 
lating tensions in the classroom, and you must take the lead in 
informing your department if students go over the line. 

Following are some examples of different types of disruptive 
behavior and instructor responses, based on real situations 
we've observed or heard described. Please note that these are 
composite examples, not actual case histories. 


Example 1: The Know-It-All Midway through a course, one of 
the students, Joe, who had some real-world experience in the 
subject, began to answer questions that were addressed to the 
instructor in the asynchronous forum. At first this seemed fine, 
because Joe was contributing some good tips to the student 
questioners. The instructor simply acknowledged Joe’s com- 
ments and then added her own remarks. 

At some point, however, Joe began contradicting the instruc- 
tor’s information. Joe even offered his own web site information 
and suggested that students use it as their guide. The instructor 
checked her facts. She wasn’t wrong, so she simply reaffirmed 
the information to the other students (and, by implication, to 
Joe as well) without responding directly to Joe’s contradictory 
message. Her message was polite and generous, beginning with: 


Although there may be some disagreement by scholars in the field 
on the details, the general principle | enunciated remains sound 
and is the one | would like you to use in this course. 
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Joe wasn't directly mentioned, and he was able to save face; yet 
the instructor reasserted the primacy of her authority and refo- 
cused students on the objectives of the course. 


Example 2: The Mutineer The instructor's approach to the sub- 
ject matter wasn't interesting to one of her students, Jerry. Jerry 
was a bright student and knew quite a bit about the subject. 
Therefore, he had already formed his own ideas about the way 
to approach it. 

Jerry began to sound somewhat critical and condescending 
toward the instructor in the class discussions. But his first direct 
attack came in response to the instructor's comments on Jerry’s 
public presentation. The instructor’s comments were dry and 
very brief. Jerry commented in the classroom forum to the effect 
that the instructor had “not given me any constructive com- 
ments at all.” Note that, at this point, the instructor had not 
responded in turn. 

A few days later, in a private e-mail to the instructor, Jerry 
blasted the instructor’s teaching methods and complained 
about the poor quality of the class. The instructor got angry, but 
instead of answering Jerry’s more abusive private e-mail, she 
posted a public reply to his less strident public note: 


| believe | have given you constructive comments, and | don’t appre- 
ciate your tone here or the way you expressed yourself in your recent 
e-mail. 


This set Jerry off, and he began to post angry messages in the 
classroom, trying to enlist students to his way of thinking: 


I’m sure a lot of you feel the same way | do—this course is a gigantic 
waste of my time and money. | think we should ask the department 
for our money back. 


A few students actually posted affirmative replies, such as these: 


| agree—am not satisfied with Professor X’s responses. 
| feel that | was misled by the way this course was advertised. 


Professor X was well on her way to losing control of this class- 
room. Jerry's original public posting about not getting construc- 
tive comments was sharp and somewhat rude but hadn't yet 
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overstepped the bounds of decency. In responding publicly, the 
instructor would have been better advised to hold her criticism 
in check, merely noting the sharpness of Jerry’s public message 
by implication. 


Jerry, | have been rather brief due to the constraints of time, and 
perhaps you did not get the full import of my comments. Any time 
students feel they need more feedback, | hope they will let me know 
via private e-mail. | will send you a private e-mail within a day or so 
that | hope will provide you with the additional details you have 
requested. 


This response by Professor X would have had the effect of noting 
Jerry's complaint while ignoring the hostility behind it and 
addressing what she as a teacher could do to respond to the stu- 
dent’s needs. She would also have succeeded in moving the con- 
versation to the private sphere. 

As for Jerry’s private e-mail, she should have responded to it 
privately and firmly. 


Jerry, I’m glad that you have expressed these thoughts with me via 
private e-mail. |’m sorry that you don’t find my approach one that is 
helpful to your study of the subject. Because it is too late to with- 
draw from the class, | suggest that you do the best you can with 
the material and activities. You have many good ideas, and | wel- 
come your airing of alternative approaches in the classroom, as 
long as this is done in an objective manner and in the appropriate 
forums. 


The subtext here is this: 


| did not appreciate the personal comment you made in the class- 
room; you should have withdrawn from the course when you could, 
but | will not penalize you for your opinions even though | do expect 
you to follow my syllabus. | appreciate that you are bright, and | will 
give you some opportunity to display your knowledge, but don’t make 
any more personal comments in the classroom. 


Note that, even if an instructor doesn't normally express her- 
self in a formal manner in the classroom, this is a situation that 
calls for a certain degree of formality. Formality in online forums 
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signifies seriousness, clarity, and firmness to students. It is par- 
ticularly effective when it contrasts with an otherwise casual 
instructor tone. 


Example 3: The Belligerent Student Who Hasn’t Kept Up Andy 
barely participated during the first part of Professor B’s course, 
but he seemed suddenly to reappear, apparently angry that he 
was finding it hard to catch up with the class. He posted angry 
messages in the public classroom: 


What's this supposed to be about? 
| don't get it. What's the point of this assignment? 


that reflected his very real frustration arising from his lack of 
understanding of what was going on in the class. 

In a case like this, Professor B should ignore the emotion in 
Andy’s comments in the classroom forum. The professor should 
post objective, concrete suggestions in reply: 


This concerns Lesson 5. You might find pages 10-25 the most useful. 


Andy, as | mentioned in my previous lecture, this assignment asks 
you to focus your attention on Problem 2. See the guidelines for 
Assignment #1 in the syllabus. All students: If you have any specific 
questions on this assignment, please feel free to post your questions 
here, 


Professor B needs to back this up by e-mailing this student and 
being supportive, while still calling him to account. 


Andy, | have noted your expressions of frustration in the classroom 
and have responded. Since you were somewhat late getting started 
in the class, you may need to go back and review Lessons 1 and 2 
and the guidelines. If you need further help, just e-mail me and | will 
try to assist you. 


The subtext of this is: 


| can see that you're frustrated, and that may be due to the fact that 
you didn't keep up with the work. | think you can do it—go back and try 
again. Read the relevant material, read the guidelines. You aren't the 
Only one who may have questions. If you really don’t understand after 
making a decent effort, I'm here to help. 
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Example 4: The Belligerent Student on the Attack Professor Y 
teaches an online course in contemporary American politics, in 
which students are encouraged to explore their assumptions 
about American political parties and hot topics of the day. Pro- 
fessor Y does have a code for students to follow in expressing 
their opinions; however, she likes to keep the classroom as open 
and free as possible. 

During a particularly heated argument about school vouch- 
ers, Tom attacks another student, Linda, saying, “You're a right- 
wing bigot!” Professor Y cannot track the readership of individ- 
ual messages, but she assumes that many students have read 
this one, because it has been posted for two days and the record 
shows that many students have logged on during that time. 

She carefully copies and saves a record of the online exchange. 
She then posts a response, without naming Tom: 


| would like to remind everyone to base your arguments on the 
issues. Please observe the code of conduct posted for this class, 
which asks students to refrain from personal attacks and labeling of 
other students. 


At the same time, she writes a private e-mail to Tom: 


Tom, perhaps this was not your intent, but your remark to Linda 
seemed inappropriate and insulting. | hope you will apologize by pri- 
vate e-mail to her and then delete your comment. 


But then Tom attacks Professor Y in the classroom forum: 


Who are you, the pope?! We should be able to say whatever we want 
to say. 


At this point, Professor Y telephones an urgent request that her 
department head deal with this student and, if necessary, offi- 
cially remove him from the class. She follows up with an e-mail 
that makes the same request but also includes a copy of all the 
online and e-mail communications. She sends a brief private e- 
mail to Tom, letting him know that she has referred his case to 
the department and warning him to refrain from any more per- 
sonal comments; she forwards this to the department as well. 
She continues to monitor the situation and all classroom com- 
munications carefully until the matter is resolved. 
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There are a few particular things to note about this situation: 


= Professor Y felt that she had to post a public response, but she 
wanted to avoid targeting Tom in public, so she posted a gen- 
eral reminder to all in the class about the code of behavior 
expected. She e-mailed Tom privately to give him an opportu- 
nity to make things right. If Professor Y had simply responded 
to Tom in the classroom forum with an equally personal 
remark, the situation would have rapidly degenerated. 


« Even though Professor Y had the power to delete Tom's note, 
she felt that it was better to ask Tom to delete it himself and 
apologize to his classmates. 


« When Tom escalated the situation by posting a direct attack 
on her, Professor Y decided to let the department handle the 
matter. As a last resort, she was prepared to delete any more 
comments by Tom. 


= Professor Y needed to back up her story and protect herself by 
forwarding a copy of the communications to the department. 
Otherwise, the department head might not have reacted 
quickly enough. 


At this time, few institutions have sufficient guidelines in 
place for student conduct online, and even fewer have adminis- 
trators who have first-hand familiarity with online classroom 
management. Although you should keep your department or 
other relevant institutional authorities in the loop whenever 
special issues arise—and protect yourself by keeping scrupulous 
records—you may find that you, as an online instructor, are 
often out there on your own. You must be proactive and quick- 
witted when dicey situations arise. 


Other Behavior Problems 


In addition to students who are unusually noisy, quiet, or dis- 
ruptive, there are other behavior problems that may create 


problems in the online classroom. We'll comment on a few of 
them here. 


The Controller Sharon Packer notes that a student who e-mails 
you before the class begins, to request all assignments in advance, 
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may not be the conscientious eager beaver you assume, but one 
who actually wants to control the class. By getting a head start on 
everyone else, this student can be the first to post responses to the 
discussion questions. Perhaps this student will post in such 
extensive detail that the entire discussion is squashed. Or perhaps 
this student wants to seem in control of the material because he 
or she actually lacks sufficient background for the class. 

Naturally, there are students who request assignments in 
advance for valid reasons. Maybe they will be traveling during 
the first week of class, or they may have a disability that could 
slow their assimilation of the reading material. Some students 
just want to see the reading list to find out what they're getting 
into before committing to the class. These valid concerns can be 
discovered by simply asking the student his or her reasons for 
requesting all assignments in advance. 


The Staller Packer also suggests that students who delay log- 
ging on to the class (barring actual technical problems) may be 
unmotivated or stalling. These students may not want to 
become part of the group process and may fail to create bonds 
with others in the class. Some students of this sort simply like to 
work alone, and they may eventually access the class, absorb the 
material, and do all the necessary work; many more, however, 
are likely never to finish the course. 

Another possibility is that such students are deeply insecure 
about their abilities or intimidated by the unfamiliar online 
environment, even when they’ve gone through an orientation. 
The strangeness of the online environment can make those who 
are normally competent and professional in their chosen fields 
fearful that they will look foolish or somehow lose control. An e- 
mail reminder to such students, to encourage their participa- 
tion, can sometimes be the personal touch needed to bring 
them into the classroom. Technical problems are a wonderful 
face-saver: Even if they aren't the real issue, asking a student 
whether he or she has delayed logging on because of technical 
problems may elicit the actual reasons or at least cause the stu- 
dent to realize that he or she shouldn't delay any longer. 

If you can use your tracking features and observation to keep 
track of student progress in the classroom, you may be able to 
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intervene to encourage students who delay or stall. It's also 
important to keep a record of student “attendance”—how often 
and when the student was in the classroom—because being able 
to document a student's participation may be necessary in the 
event that a student challenges you about a grade. If attendance 
reports aren't available from your software, you should keep a 
manual record. Unfortunately, a small percentage of students 
imagine that they can more easily get away with a lack of partici- 
pation in an online course than in a traditional classroom. 


The “Must-Have-an-A” Student Although the student who tells 
you early in the course that she or he “has to get an A in this 
course” is a familiar phenomenon, these students may be par- 
ticularly drawn to distance learning and online courses. Some 
find it easier to assume a pose of invincibility and grandeur 
when they know they won't meet you in person; this type of 
adult student may even claim honors and credentials he or she 
doesn't really possess. Some students may simply find it easier 
to harass you about their grades by e-mail than they would by 
coming to your office. 

In any case, those words, “have to get an A in this course,” 
should definitely raise your antennae. Meet such declarations 
with firm, objective statements about your grading criteria and 
standards, combined with a mild rebuff: 


Thank you for your note. It is good to see that students are motivated, 
but there can be no guarantees that any particular student will 
receive an A in this class. This online course is a challenging one, no 
less rigorous than its on-campus version. See my grading criteria 
listed below. Students will receive further instructions about the 
requirements for assignments as the course proceeds. 


Keep every scrap of correspondence with this student and be 
cautious in your e-mail to him or her. Be aware that this student 
will likely keep a record of everything you say. 


A Final Word 


The foregoing examples are offered to help you recognize and 
deal with potential problems. Naturally, each student presents a 
unique profile and must be responded to as an individual. Avoid 
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jumping to conclusions, and don’t hesitate to rely on those gut 
feelings derived from long experience in the traditional class- 
room to help you sort out one situation from another. 

When in doubt, err on the side of softening your language in 
e-mails and postings. A “might” or “perhaps” in your advisory or 
disciplinary message can often provide the face-saving gesture 
needed to defuse a tense situation. 


Integrating Online Elements 
in a Traditional Classroom 


Ithough we've discussed “hybrid” classes throughout the 

book—classes that combine online and face-to-face activi- 
ties—this chapter focuses specifically on them. How can you 
best integrate online elements into a traditional course you're 
teaching? What factors should you think about? Are there any 
pitfalls to avoid? To answer such questions, we'll try to offer 
helpful tips for integrating online tools in a variety of ways. 

Many instructors who teach in traditional classrooms already 
have web sites of their own. Typically, such web sites contain a 
course syllabus, a schedule of required readings and assign- 
ments, a listing of the course office hours, and some hyperlinks 
to relevant web sites in the instructor’s particular subject area. 
They may also include a link to a discussion board on which the 
instructor has posted the answers to a miscellaneous group of 
questions relating to the due dates for specific assignments or 
tests, problems with homework, and general concerns about the 
administration of the class. Most students visit the web site a 
few times during the term, usually at the beginning of the 
course and before the midterm and the final exam. Use of the 
web site is generally optional. 

To us, the fact that students seldom look at the web site sug- 
gests that the instructor isn't using it to maximum advantage. If 
asked to provide a reason why their web sites are so lightly uti- 
lized, instructors will often cite their students’ lack of reliable 
access to the Web. They may also say that, because of their own 
workload burdens, they don’t want to spend more time creating 
web material. They may even express the fear that, if they use 
the Web more extensively, their students will no longer have a 
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reason to come to class. In other words, instructors are asking 
why they should work more for the same pay, doing something 
that perhaps threatens their livelihood. 

The ultimate answers to this question are beyond the 
purview of this book. Academic senates, institutional adminis- 
trators, and union representatives must work them out. But we 
don't believe that using the Web effectively requires you to labor 
twice as long for the same pay. We do think that it can improve 
the way you teach your traditional course. To that end, this 
chapter will provide some practical suggestions. 


Posting Lectures Online 
iS 


he matter of online lectures is probably the biggest bugaboo 

teachers face when considering whether to use the Web. 
Why should students bother to come to class if they can simply 
read the lectures online? 

Most lectures consist of a body of core material, factual or 
introductory in nature, followed by a discussion of more com- 
plex issues, proofs, or processes. The core material constitutes 
the meat and potatoes of the lecture. It’s usually this material 
that students are expected to know. The other material serves as 
side dishes, which help differentiate the A students from the B’s 
and C’s. If the core material were posted online, enriched by 
graphics and charts (perhaps with a few links to other relevant 
material available online), students would be relieved of the 
chore of reproducing this material word for word in their notes. 
That would allow them to concentrate on the finer points of the 
lecture. In other words, posting the lectures online frees the stu- 
dents to concentrate on what is being said. 

Yet that argument still begs the question: Why should most 
students bother to come to class? 

The answer may have something to do with learning styles. 
Some students learn better by listening and taking notes. Others 
do better by reading rather than by listening to lectures, and a 
third group seems to benefit by doing specific assignments 
based on the material covered. In that sense, posting lecture 
notes online helps some, but not all, students. 
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But the answer goes deeper still. It involves the basic 
approach to lecturing. 


A Revised Approach to Lecturing 


Admittedly, an instructor who posts lecture notes and reads 
them aloud in class may be in danger of putting students to 
sleep. But if the lecturer alters what he or she does in class, rely- 
ing on the fact that the material is freely available online, then 
the experience of attending class may have a different meaning. 

Say that the assignment for the week is to read the core notes 
posted online, along with whatever textual material supports it. 
In that case, instead of spending the first twenty minutes or so 
reviewing the core or introductory material, the instructor can 
concentrate on a particularly knotty issue or complex concept, 
examining it, elucidating it, debating it in class. Those students 
who have read the material beforehand will gain a deeper 
insight into the concept. (Of course, those who have notread the 
material will have considerable difficulty following what's going 
on. One hopes they will get the message and come to the next 
session better prepared.) 

Online lectures offer other advantages as well. For the 
instructor, posting lectures can be an aid in reevaluating older 
and possibly out-of-date course materials, improving organiza- 
tion, coherence, and comprehension. For the students, having 
the core portion of the lecture online provides an opportunity to 
review the material in its original form (rather than via their 
scribbled notes) or to catch up on material they may have 
missed because of illness or absence. 


Important! The point here is that using the Web to post 
lectures is neither a panacea nor a threat. It depends entirely on 
how effectively the web-based material is integrated into the class. 


How to Post Your Lectures Online 


Posting your lecture notes online does add to your initial work- 
load, particularly if you've never prepared them this way before. 
But once you've done it, you'll find it comparatively easy to 


update your notes the next time you teach the course. There are 
two basic steps: 
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1. Convert your lecture notes to a web format. If you've already 
written out your notes using your word processor, you can 
save your file as an HTML file, as explained in Chapter 7. 
Figure 12.1 indicates the simplicity of this process. Alterna- 
tively, if you’ve installed a copy of Adobe Acrobat, you can 
“print” your documents to the Acrobat printer, thereby 
creating a PDF (Portable Document Format) file, as shown 
in Figure 8.2 on page 191. A PDF file can be read using 
Acrobat Reader, which can be downloaded free from the 
Adobe web site. 


2. Preview the appearance. Once you've saved your file as an 
HTML file, look at it by opening it in a browser. If it contains 
a few extra spaces between lines, edit it in an HTML editor 
such as Netscape Composer, as explained in Chapter 7. 


You can post an outline of your lecture notes using the same 
technique. 

An alternative method, which you might choose if you have a 
specially formatted web page template you like to use, is to high- 
light the contents of your word-processed file, choose the Copy 
command, and then paste the material into an HTML editor. 

When your're dealing with a substantial amount of text, we 
don’t recommend that you type directly into an HTML editor. If 
you do, save your work as both an HTML file and a plain text file 
so that, in the future, you'll be able to edit it in a word processor. 

Once you have your lecture notes saved in a format appropri- 
ate for the Web, they can easily be posted on your web site, as 
explained in Chapter 7. If you customarily accompany your lec- 
tures with slides, you may want to post those as well; see the 
guidelines in Chapters 3 and 7. 


Using a Discussion Board 
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ost classes, particularly smaller, seminar-style classes, 
Mivoive discussions of some sort. Ordinarily, students pre- 
pare for the discussions through readings. In some graduate 
classes, students prepare “position” papers, which are then cir- 
culated to other students for their consideration before coming 
to class. 
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Using the Web in conjunction with the work done in class can 
enhance any of these techniques. Take the case of the seminar. In 
order to present the topic properly, the instructor will generally 
introduce it with either a short lecture or an impromptu talk. The 
students will then offer initial reactions to the discussion topic, 
setting the stage for the eventual discussion. A half-hour or so 
may have elapsed before the discussion is really joined. 

An alternative approach is to have the students post their ini- 
tial reactions to a discussion topic online and read the postings 
on each topic before coming to class. Although this would 
require more work from the students, it would not increase the 
instructor’s workload except insofar as he or she had to read the 
work posted to the web site. What it would require of the stu- 
dents is perhaps a more carefully considered appreciation of the 
discussion topic and a greater awareness of where they stand in 
relation to other students in the seminar. Presumably this would 
make for a livelier and more informed discussion, and it would 
elicit remarks from all the members of the class, rather than 
merely the most vocal. 

A discussion board can be of use in large, lecture-style classes 
as well. For most students, “attending” such a class means find- 
ing a seat somewhere in an auditorium, staring at the back of 
someone's head, and listening to the instructor intone the lec- 
ture from a stage. Discussion in such a setting is usually fairly 
haphazard. The instructor pauses to solicit input from the 
assembled students. The more intrepid dare to raise their hands, 
while the rest sit quietly in the darkness. 

Contrary to common wisdom, the Web can humanize such a 
class and permit students far more interaction with their col- 
leagues and instructors than might otherwise be possible. An 
instructor can divide up the class into groups of twenty or so, 
depending on the number of TAs or assistants available. Stu- 
dents using the discussion board will thus have a work group 
composed of class members whom they might not ordinarily 
get to know, a considerable advantage in schools where a major- 
ity of students don't live on campus, or in large universities 
where most students know only their dormmates. 

Instructors and students can use these virtual study groups 
for a number of purposes. Students can post and discuss ques- 
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tions related to the material covered in class. Or, having deliv- 
ered a lecture in class, an instructor might post a follow-up 
question, requiring the students to formulate an appropriate 
response as part of their grade. These responses might then 
become the basis of a future class discussion or lecture. They 
might also serve as an archived resource for students reviewing 
the material. 

An instructor can monitor the comments posted in the dis- 
cussion groups and use them as the basis of a frequently-asked- 
questions (FAQ) page containing general answers to the stu- 
dents’ more noteworthy queries and concerns. This will save the 
instructor the extra time of having to respond to the same ques- 
tion over and over again, either via e-mail or via one-to-one 
advising sessions. Finally, the discussion group postings can 
provide the instructor with valuable insight into how effectively 
the material in lectures has been conveyed. 


Using Online Testing Tools 
RSE 


/ «aan tool that can provide valuable assistance is the abil- 
ity to construct self-grading quizzes online. Most course 
management systems contain this feature. They permit you to 
construct a quiz consisting of true/false statements, multiple- 
choice questions, one-word answers, multiple answers, match- 
ing answers, ordered answers, or short or long essay questions. 

The last of these types—short or long essays—must be graded 
individually by you or your TA, but all the other types can be 
graded automatically. As we mentioned in Chapter 5, students 
taking the tests can receive immediate feedback. This feedback 
can consist of a simple “correct” or “incorrect” message, or a 
statement explaining in detail why the student got the answer 
right or wrong. Questions can include embedded graphics. They 
can even include sound or video files you’ve made, or links to 
such files that you found elsewhere on the Web. Figures 12.2 
through 12.5 illustrate some of the steps involved in creating a 
quiz using Blackboard CourselInfo. 

As with the preparation of lecture notes, creating quizzes can 
be time consuming at first and then save you a great deal of 
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trouble the second time around. One caveat, however: Be sure 
to save the questions and answers in a word processing file of 
your own. Sometimes institutions change their course manage- 
ment systems, and it isn’t always possible to import a set of 
questions in one software system into another. 

Even if your institution offers no access to course manage- 
ment systems, you'll find that several universities provide quiz- 
making services or software free of charge (see the box “Test- 
Making Software’). 


Proctoring the Online Exam 


For many instructors, the prospect of online testing may raise 
the issue of plagiarism. How do you know which student is tak- 
ing a test if it’s taken online? 

Generally, the answer is that you don't, unless you proctor the 
exam. In a school where computer labs are available, students 
can be directed to take the quiz in a lab, where you or a proctor 
you delegate can check student IDs. Typically, the testing soft- 


Test-Making Software 


In Chapter 2 we briefly mentioned two institutions that offer test-making 
software: the University of Victoria’s eyauade center ad the pee 
_of Hawaii's QuizCenter. a 
The University of Hawaii Gite sew. bioted: hawaii.edu/) permits 
Q instructors to create their quizzes using the university’s server, with a 
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ware permits the instructor to designate a particular time or 
date during which the test may be taken, or specify a password 
that must be entered (see Figure 12.5). If the test is available only 
when a proctor is in a lab, the problem becomes one of simply 
making sure students aren’t entering answers on a neighbor's 
keyboard. When two or more test-taking sessions are involved, 
as might be the case in a larger class, you can randomize the 
questions or even the question sets. Mixing up the order or con- 
tent of the questions makes it difficult to pass on the correct 
answers to a student in one of the later test-taking sessions. 

Where proctoring isn’t available, online quizzes can still be a 
valuable resource for students. For example, instructors often 
post sample exams online for their students to use to prepare for 
midterm or final exams. Using one of the quiz generators, the 
instructor can provide both answers and focused feedback, so 
that those taking the trial exams can learn from their mistakes. 

The problem of authentication—ascertaining the identity of 
the user—may soon be solved by biometric means. Researchers 
are devising methods by which online users can be recognized 
by computerized fingerprint or face recognition software. When 
such solutions are readily available, taking tests online will rap- 
idly make the blue book a thing of the past. 


Providing Advice and Support 
Ree 


prvcns counseling, advice, mentoring, and support is part 
of the job of teaching. Instructors list their office hours in 
their syllabi and, once or twice a week, sit dutifully behind their 
desks waiting for someone to knock on their door. All too often, 
nobody comes, leaving the instructor to wonder about the utility 
of sitting in an office for two hours a week. For some, the meager 
trickle of students is an opportunity to catch up on paperwork. 
Some may see it as a testament to their pedagogical skills—a sign 
that students aren't having any difficulties. To others, however, 
the lack of office visitors is a warning signal that something may 
be wrong—either the allotted time isn’t convenient or the stu- 
dents don't feel they are getting what they want from the course. 
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Using two of the online tools readily available to most 
instructors—e-mail and chat—can improve the flow of commu- 
nication markedly. 


Counseling Students via E-Mail 


With e-mail, instructors can respond to student inquiries at a 
time and place of their choosing, leaving them freer to structure 
their activities during the day. Students can submit their 
inquiries as the need arises—for example, in their dorm room 
late at night when they’re studying. 

But shifting the counseling load to the Web has its obvious 
downside as well: It can significantly increase the instructor's 
workload if it isn’t kept in check. To control your workload, we 
suggest the following guidelines, some of which we've recom- 
mended in earlier chapters: 


« Set strict parameters for responding to e-mails and make 
them clear to your students in both your syllabus and your 
class. For instance, make sure your students understand that, 
although you will accept e-mails from them, you will not nec- 
essarily respond to each one personally, nor will you respond 
to each one immediately. 


» Specify which kinds of problems you will respond to: for 
example, personal problems, requests, or issues; or difficulties 
comprehending the subject matter. Steer clear altogether of 
administrative issues, such as dates for upcoming tests or 
questions about homework. Such information is either avail- 
able in the syllabus or more properly discussed in an online or 
on-the-ground discussion session. 


« Insist that you will not respond to any e-mails whose chief 
issue isn’t clearly identified in the subject line of the commu- 
nication. This will save you the trouble of having to read 
through the entire e-mail to discover the problem at hand. It 
will also allow you to forward a student e-mail to a TA or assis- 
tant when appropriate. 


= Respond by sending one e-mail to your entire class, or compile 
an FAQ page with your answers and post it on your web site. 
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Establishing Virtual Office Hours 


Online chat software can be used to conduct virtual office hours. 
It can, for instance, lighten your advisory load, or at least make it 
less onerous, if you use it in a focused way. Say, for example, that 
you tell your students that you will be available for consultations 
for an hour or two on certain days. If you're in your office, or 
even your home, you can connect to the Internet and open a 
chat session, leaving the chat window visible on your screen. As 
you wait for students to check in, you can do other work, glanc- 
ing at the screen now and then to see if anyone has arrived. 

Once a student has arrived, your conversation (depending on 
the chat software you're using) can usually be logged; that is, a 
record of your conversation is automatically saved to a text file. 
This permits you to edit the text file at some later date, extract- 
ing material for your FAQ page. 

Some chat software tools now include a whiteboard function. 
The whiteboard, as you'll recall from Chapter 3, is a communal 
area where an instructor can draw or type. The students in the 
chat session can then discuss the instructor's display or present 
material of their own as part of the online give and take. Newer 
software tools permit you to display in the whiteboard area any 
document on your hard disk (such as a PowerPoint presentation 
or an Excel spreadsheet) or any web page you may have book- 
marked; you can do this simultaneously while chatting with 
your students. More impressive still, the students can do the 
same thing. Thus you and your students can see the same docu- 
ments, web pages, or applications at the same time that you are 
discussing them. 

It won't be long before the foregoing capabilities will be aug- 
mented by desktop videoconferencing tools. These tools, avail- 
able now but not widely employed, permit one-to-one or even 
group video and audio communication. Until recently, desktop 
videoconferencing was too data intensive for most home 
modems. Pictures thus conveyed tended to be blurry or spo- 
radic. But as the pipelines carrying the information improve, 
this form of communication is bound to become more accessi- 
ble and common. At that point, the instructor will have a broad 
array of communication tools with which to conduct advisory or 
small-seminar sessions with a class. | 
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Assigning Group Projects 


© tool rarely used by instructors but commonly available 
in most course management software is the ability to divide 
large classes into small student groups, affording them a private 
area online in which to collaborate on the production and pub- 
lication of group projects. 

In these private areas the students have access to the full 
panoply of online tools—message boards, chat rooms, and 
whiteboards. They can create information, format it into HTML 
pages, or attach it as downloadable documents to their postings, 
sharing these items with each other, unseen by the rest of the 
class. This gives them a virtual workspace, permitting them to 
work together on a schedule convenient to them—a particular 
advantage to students with busy schedules or difficult com- 
mutes. It also permits you as the instructor to assign group col- 
laborative projects with the assurance that they won't over- 
whelm the students’ time or capabilities. 

In a small private school, using a conferencing system to 
promote group work may seem superfluous. But in a large 
urban school, where students commute long distances, have 
jobs, or are raising families, the opportunity to work online 
overcomes a number of logistical obstacles while at the same 
time affording a level of intercommunication that wouldn't oth- 
erwise be possible. It also helps students learn how to collabo- 
rate with one another, a communication skill highly valued in 
the workplace. 

Access to conferencing tools permits you to assign larger 
research projects than you might have before. By dividing the 
workload, students can tackle problems of much greater com- 
plexity than might have been possible if the assignment were for 
one student alone. Online conferencing also permits students to 
bring into their work students or experts from outside their area. 
Students from different institutions, cities, and even countries 
can connect via the Internet and work together collaboratively 
using the same set of tools. Finally, the group projects can be 
released for viewing to the whole class and form the basis of a 
vigorous in-class discussion. To explore this subject further, see 
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Chapters 5 and 6 for discussion of some of the specific options 
available for group activities. 


Using the Web as a Presentation Medium 


sae 


he Web is a powerful presentation medium, yet it’s surpris- 

ing how rarely it is used to display work created by students 
as course projects, either individually or in groups. Instructors 
understandably prefer the more traditional means of expres- 
sion, such as the research paper or the PowerPoint slide show 
delivered in front of the class. Frequently, however, there isn’t 
adequate hardware in the classroom—data projectors, for 
example—to display the information. Perhaps more significant 
is the inordinate amount of classroom time required to present 
such projects to the class. 

Using the Web to present such reports permits students to 
use a wider range of media to make their points. Students can 
create PowerPoint slide shows or compose web pages replete 
with graphics, sounds, animations, and links. Even without such 
multimedia embellishments, web-based reports can be read 
and evaluated by all the students before or after they come to 
class, leaving class time for discussion, analyses, and critiques. 

Assembling such projects as HTML files should no longer be 
considered a hardship for students. In most cases, it is a skill 
they can master easily, and one they ought to learn. Using a sim- 
ple tool such as Netscape Composer (see Chapter 7), or simply 
saving their word-processed file as an HTML page, as described 
earlier in this chapter, they should be able to assemble relatively 
sophisticated web pages with ease. 


Web-Based Exercises 


he Web is so rich that traditional instructors would be 
depriving their students of valuable educational resources if 
they ignored it altogether. No matter what subject you teach, be 
it molecular biology or cultural anthropology, there is a multi- 
tude of sites that can provide you and your students with infor- 
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mation, simulations, or resources to consider, critique, analyze, 
or discuss. 


Aside from visiting informational web sites, students can 


=" participate in global science experiments. 
= perform experiments in online labs. 


« collaborate and communicate with students from another 
school, state, or nation. 


= analyze and critique articles published online and post reac- 
tions to them in a discussion board. 


= meet and discuss relevant issues with a “guest host” in a dis- 
cussion board or chat room. 


Here are some pointers for incorporating the Web into your 
face-to-face class: 


« Identify each site you want your students to visit by its URL, 
both on your web site and in the syllabus. Revisit the site just 
before you begin teaching the class to make sure it’s still alive 
(sometimes sites are moved to different URLs, or simply no 
longer work). 


= Be very clear when defining what you want your students to 
see or do when visiting a site. Be respectful of the time they 
must spend online to accomplish the assigned task. Generally, 
you'll want to avoid the treasure hunt approach—that is, hav- 
ing your students hunt for information before they can cri- 
tique it. 

« Avoid displaying web sites in class. Connections often fail 
because of network congestion either at your institution or 
elsewhere on the Web, making the presentation of web sites in 
class a risky maneuver. 


Team Teaching 
I ig a a ES 


ust as students can collaborate easily online, so can teach- 
J... Team teaching a large, lecture-style course requires a 
great deal of advance planning and preparation. Traditionally, 
this is done in face-to-face meetings, but using the collaborative 
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tools available on the Web can ameliorate the process, speeding 
up the production of course materials and easing the task of 
approving them once they are done. 

Once a course is under way, using the Web has its advantages 
as well. Instructors can spell each other at certain tasks, with 
one instructor handling lectures in the classroom while the 
other publishes backup materials on the Web and replies to stu- 
dent inquiries on discussion boards. 

In less common cases, instructors may be situated too far 
apart to commute easily to the physical class. Using the Web is 
an obvious alternative, permitting the use of “experts” to pre- 
pare online lectures, but leaving the discussions to the instruc- 
tor in the class. 


A Final Thought 


i this discussion of ways the Internet can be integrated in an 
on-the-ground class, one key thought underlies our comments. 


Important! Making the use of the Internet optional rather 
than incorporating it into the curriculum dooms it to failure. 


When you make the Web an integral part of the course work, you 
automatically make it more relevant and valuable to your stu- 
dents and yourself alike. Treating the web site merely as a repos- 
itory for chance comments or random postings reduces it to the 
level of a technological appendage and squanders its consider- 
able potential to enrich what you are doing on the ground. 


Resources 


Adobe Acrobat. http://www.adobe.com/store/ products/ 
acrobat.html 


Information about Adobe Acrobat’s functions, features, 
and price. 
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Hot Potatoes Homepage. http://web.uvic.ca/hrd/halfbaked/ 
Free software for creating web-based quizzes and exercises. 


University of Hawaii QuizCenter. http://www.motted. 
hawaii.edu/ 


Provides quiz-making features, as well as lists and reviews of 
quiz software available elsewhere on the Web. 
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New Trends and 
Opportunities 


Taking Advantage of 
New Opportunities 


ecause online education is a relatively new enterprise, you 
have an opportunity to make a positive contribution to this 
growing field. To take full advantage of this new opportunity, 
you would do well to keep yourself informed of the latest trends 
and issues and to continually improve your skills and knowl- 
edge. Each time you teach online, you have the chance to 
acquire insights and experience that can be used as the basis for 
further exploration. 
In this chapter, we hope to point out some of the possibilities 
for your development as an online educator. 


What Teaching Online Can Do for You 


Ithough teaching online presents many challenges to the 

instructor, there are many benefits to be gained from the 
experience. They have implications for new career directions, as 
well as for improved performance in the classroom. 


Heightened Awareness of Your Teaching 


Among instructors who have taught online, the advantage of the 
process that they most commonly express is that it makes them 
better teachers. 

Few of us in higher education have any training in teaching 
methods or instructional design. We learn chiefly from osmosis 
(being in a classroom), from mentoring by more experienced 


colleagues (if we're lucky), or through time spent as teaching 
assistants in graduate school. 
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What Teaching Online Can Do for You 


Teaching online heightens our awareness of what we're actu- 
ally doing in the classroom. The interactions between our stu- 
dents and ourselves—which often consist of fleeting occasions 
in the on-campus classroom—are recorded for us online, avail- 
able for our review and reflection. We also have the opportunity 
to observe and review how our students respond to our assign- 
ments, to track the growth of understanding or incomprehen- 
sion as they respond to the lessons and activities we set in 
motion for their learning. 

This heightened awareness can be both illuminating and 
humbling. We find that the instructional design process 
becomes less implicit and more of a deliberate enterprise. 
Sometimes this leads us to make changes in the way we do 
things or to try out new approaches, not only in our online 
courses but in our on-campus classrooms as well. 

Anita Reach, the Kansas City pharmacology instructor cited 
earlier in this book, remarked on the awareness she gained by 
online teaching: “What I found out was that I began to rethink 
everything I did on the ground. Why did I lecture so much? Stu- 
dents are very bright and they have a lot to say, but the way I was 
teaching wasn’t allowing that.” 

As you reconsider your instructional methods, you may find 
that the rapid and flexible communication afforded by the 
Internet fosters some creative new approaches. Tisha Bender, 
the instructor we quoted in Chapter 10, discovered one such 
opportunity when teaching a literature class. She related how 
exciting it was for her to travel to D. H. Lawrence's hometown, 
spend the day exploring the environment that had shaped 
Lawrence, and then, that very evening, make a report to her 
students about her impressions. “There was such immediacy in 
what I had to tell them!” 

When you teach online, you, too, may experience that seren- 
dipitous moment when the possibilities of the medium and your 
course objectives suddenly come together. Grasp that moment 
and shape it to enliven and enrich your students’ learning! 


New Connections with the Wider World 


A great fear among many instructors is that all human interaction 
online is inevitably superficial and that such a learning environ- 
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ment leads to more alienation between students and instructors, 
and less meaningful communication among colleagues. 

Communication online isn’t the same as in person, but it can 
be both effective and satisfying. It also brings us new opportuni- 
ties to communicate with, and even to get to know, people we 
would have no other chance to meet—either because they live 
at a great distance from us or because their schedules wouldn't 
otherwise allow them to take our classes. 

Tisha Bender mentioned how gratifying it was to be able to 
teach students who were ballerinas on tour. Another of her stu- 
dents was a convalescent confined to bed. It pleased Bender to 
know that these students had found a way to continue their 
education—and that she had a chance to associate with them. 

At the risk of sounding heretical, we will venture the proposi- 
tion that meeting online is sometimes the ideal way to get to 
know a student or colleague. The by-now-old joke goes, 
“Nobody knows youre a dog on the Internet,” and by the same 
token, nobody knows whether you're under twenty-one or over 
sixty-five years old. When one of this book’s authors, Susan Ko, 
met Gerda Lederer online as a colleague at the New School, she 
formed a picture in her head of a woman of about thirty who 
had a fresh and open attitude toward life and who was simply 
bursting with creative ideas and enthusiasm for the new 
medium. Susan deduced from their extensive online communi- 
cations that Gerda kept very current in her field of expertise, as 
well as up to date in her knowledge of culture and education in 
general. Susan and Gerda got to know each other rather well 
online, and eventually, when Gerda traveled to Los Angeles, they 
decided to meet in person. Susan was surprised to discover that 
Gerda was over seventy years old. Although Susan felt that she 
was without any bias toward older adults, she had to admit that 
meeting Gerda's ideas before she met her in person had actually 
been the very best way to get to know her. 

Many instructors, including the authors of this book, arrange 
to meet online students at conferences. Online students will 
also network among themselves, carry on long correspon- 
dences, and sometimes meet in person. In fact, talking exten- 
sively with another online, observing that person's interaction 
with others, and perhaps collaborating on a project can often 
form the basis of a solid friendship. 


What Teaching Online Can Do for You 


New connections with distant colleges also become possible. 
An instructor residing in Missouri may teach for an institution 
based in New York, and a professor on leave from a college in 
California may teach a class from a temporary post in France. 
Tisha Bender points out that she knows of several instructors 
who were able to continue their institutional associations with 
their former colleges after they had moved far away from the 
home campus site. 


New Career Directions 


The field of online education has become the preoccupation not 
only of most institutions of higher education but also of soft- 
ware producers, media conglomerates and publishing houses, 
and education delivery companies. All of these players are 
beginning to appreciate the need to employ people with solid 
academic credentials, experience in the classroom, and, of 
course, an understanding of how teaching and learning can be 
effectively handled and enhanced in an online environment. 
Because online education ranges from self-paced independ- 
ent study modules to fully instructor-created and instructor-led 
courses, career prospects cover a similarly wide range. For 
instance, you can find new opportunities in areas like these: 


« Creation of courseware for your own courses 

« Design and creation of courseware to be used by other 
instructors 

= Curriculum development for both nonprofit and profit-making 
entities 

« Course conversion and instructional technology services 

« Training and providing support for faculty 

« Administrative positions directing online education efforts 


Even a cursory look at some of the online job-listing sites 
demonstrates the range of nonacademia-based jobs for which 
educators with online expertise might qualify. As technology races 
ahead of content, those with the intellectual capital to create 
courseware and shape curriculum will be increasingly in demand. 

The example of Anita Reach illustrates some of the possibili- 
ties. Anita Reach has moved from her position as an instructor at 
Kansas City Community College, where she began her online 
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teaching by planning a single course, to her present involve- 
ment as instructional technology online project leader, oversee- 
ing a program of more than sixty online courses with an antici- 
pated 1,000 students and what is soon to be an associate's 
degree delivered online. 

Of course, there are several features of Anita Reach’s back- 
ground that provided support for this type of move. She was an 
experienced teacher who had twice received awards for teach- 
ing excellence. She had leadership experience as coordinator for 
the substance abuse program and the addiction counselor pro- 
gram at her college. An advocate of lifelong learning, she has 
continued to take courses that broaden her awareness and keep 
her current in her field. In 1997, she was one of the fledgling 
group who completed the full series of courses in the Online 
Teaching Program offered by UCLA Extension. Yet Anita’s career 
experience is not unique. As time goes by, more and more 
instructors will find similar possibilities available to them. 

Already, online teaching has revitalized the careers of many 
longtime instructors, allowing them to experiment with new 
approaches to teaching and to create courses for an expanded 
audience of learners. Many have assumed new positions of lead- 
ership within their own institutions. For others, online experience 
has provided an opportunity to start a new career outside of aca- 
demia, to bring their needed expertise and perspectives to associ- 
ations and companies engaged in education-related businesses. 

Moreover, instructors who are ready to retire may consider 
extending their teaching lives with online courses. As part of 
continuing education, online teaching offers new opportunities 
to retired professionals who have much to offer students in the 
way of expertise and experience. 


What to Do After You’ve Read This Book 
RBS ETE 


Aves this book strives to provide you with a comprehen- 
sive guide to online teaching, we hope that it will also 
inspire you to explore some additional pathways for your con- 
tinued development as an online educator. Here we'll suggest a 
few of them. 


What to Do After You’ve Read This Book 


Further Training 


This book was developed as a practical guide for instructors who 
wish to teach online, but it wasn’t meant to replace a formal 
training program completely. In fact, although a good training 
program would include at least some of the information pro- 
vided by this book, a training program should also include the 
experience of teaching and learning online. 


Important! Whenever possible, opt for a program that 
emphasizes online training, not just on-site training. 


Most of us are used to learning in a workshop or lab arrange- 
ment, with an instructor hovering over us or directing from the 
front of the room as we struggle with a software program. Such 
personalized attention can be very helpful; the face-to-face 
interchange and the ability to ask questions “on the fly,” gaining 
immediate feedback and support, can be quite valuable. 

But trying to learn to use a specific course management sys- 
tem in a workshop environment can have its disadvantages as 
well. For one thing, some course management software pro- 
grams, such as WebCT and Blackboard CourselInfo, are simply 
too complicated to master within a manageable amount of real 
time (three hours, for instance, which is about as much time as 
the average instructor has to spare in a single afternoon). This 
isn't because the software itself is especially difficult to use, but 
because it contains too many individual parts and functions to 
cover adequately in the space of a few hours. Learning how to 
operate the basic functions in software is one thing, but know- 
ing what to do with them is quite another. In a workshop 
devoted to a course management system, most instructors, 
especially novices, find the information too plentiful to digest in 
one sitting. Without repetition over time, much of the experi- 
ence is lost. Or—and this is probably just as harmful—instruc- 
tors may leave the workshop thinking they know pretty much all 
they need to know. 

Coupling an on-site workshop with further work online is 
often the best solution for those eager to learn enough to pro- 
ceed confidently on their own. Until you’ve become a student, 
there’s no way you can properly appreciate, or even identify, 
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the problems and pitfalls of learning online. Sitting in a class- 
room with other instructors is a totally different experience 
from sitting at home and communicating with your instructor 
and fellow students online. Using the actual online tools to 
complete an exercise or post a comment on a bulletin board is 
entirely different from experimenting with the tools in an on- 
site workshop. 

An added advantage to learning online, rather than in a work- 
shop, is that students can progress at a speed that suits them. 
Thus the novice can afford to proceed at a slow pace without 
worrying that he or she may be holding back the rest of the class, 
while more advanced users can proceed quickly to get to the 
material they need to learn. 

You can learn some fairly complex and technical material 
online. For example, in a course we taught about how to make 
effective use of multimedia, instructors learned how to make 


On-Site Versus Online Training: One Team’s Experience 


Jennifer Lieberman, a trainer with the Illinois Online Network, works 
with a team that offers a complex series of services to some twenty dif- 
ferent institutions. The on-site training ranges from inspirational talks to 
workshops of two to three hours, covering software applications as well 
as instructional methods and design. 

Recently, the team has added an online component for faculty train- 
ing. The online course was originally designed along the lines of train- 
the-trainer models, to stimulate activity related to technology as well as 
online education. However, after seeing the enthusiastic response to 
the online training, Jennifer's team is considering emphasizing online 
training rather than on-site visits. 

Jennifer offered this comment on her instructors’ growing awareness 
of the value of this modeling of the online experience: “As the weeks — 
unfolded, it became more and more evident that these participants 
were gaining valuable insight into the dynamics of online learning by — 
experiencing an online course from a student's perspective. Many of 
them commented that, in addition to learning about online course deliv- 


ery, this experience was helping them improve their face-to-face teach- 
ing as well.” 
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GIF animations, streaming sound files, and even streaming slide 
shows entirely on their own, submitting their completed work to 
a web site. Most of these instructors had never used the software 
before taking the class, yet none of them complained that they 
could not learn without a live instructor standing by. These 
instructors were not “techies”; they ranged from English profes- 
sors to instructors of machine-shop technology in a trade high 
school. The material they used—narrated slide shows—guided 
them through the various exercises, and the online discussion 
board provided a forum in which they could voice their prob- 
lems and concerns. 


Training Outside Your Own Institution If you have a good train- 
ing program at your institution, we strongly recommend that you 
sign up for it. What should you do, however, if your institution 
isn't offering faculty development training in online teaching? 

First of all, you can enroll as a student in an online course of 
your own choosing. There are many online courses being 
offered now by institutions all over the world. You might base 
your choice on any number of criteria: 


« A subject you've always wanted to study 

« A course that is in your field or similar to your own course 

= A course that uses the same software platform your own insti- 
tution is considering 

= A course that simply suits your schedule and budget 


Even though such courses won't show you specifically how to 
teach online, they will give you vital experience as a learner in 
the online classroom. 

In terms of specific training for teaching online, there are now 
a number of national and vendor-operated programs, including 
the following types: 
« Short online courses and tutorials in particular software plat- 


forms, offered by the providers of those platforms, such as 
Embanet, Blackboard, and Convene 


= Short, site-based training courses for particular software plat- 
forms, such as the courses offered for WebCT and Blackboard 


CourselInfo 
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= Full-scale, comprehensive programs—covering teaching meth- 
ods, curriculum development, and tools—that aren't specific 
to any software platform, such as UCLA Extension's Online 
Teaching Program and Walden University Institute's Online 
Certified Instructor program 


Many of these programs are available completely online, thus 
eliminating the constraints of geography. Online training is par- 
ticularly advantageous in that it doesn’t involve removing an 
instructor from the classroom in order to be trained, and it is 
particularly economical in that it doesn’t require the travel and 
lodging expenses necessary for an off-site workshop. 

You may be able to work on an interdepartmental, districtwide, 
or consortium basis to arrange discounted tuition for yourself 
and other faculty members. You can also investigate whether any 
statewide opportunities are available. For example, the Illinois 
Online Network has developed a pilot program of instruction in 
online teaching for all of its interested community colleges. The 
California State University system has periodically run workshops 
for statewide faculty on online teaching, both on-site and online. 
Many more opportunities of this sort open up each day. 

It is also good to have several instructors from your single insti- 
tution take an online teacher training course together. You can 
point out to the administration that training several people at 
once will provide a seed crop of informed faculty who will go on 
to share their new insights with other faculty members. Faculty 
collaboration and sharing will often stimulate others to continue 
learning. But whether or not your institution is willing to offer 
financial support for you and your colleagues, taking a course 
together will provide a mutual support network for all of you. 


General Characteristics to Seek in a Training Program What 
characteristics should you look for in a training program? First, 
as we suggested earlier, it is essential that the core of the devel- 
opment program be conducted online. 

The ideal training program should also have a flexible sched- 
ule, emphasizing asynchronous (not real-time) communication, 
although there should be a start and stop date to prevent partic- 
ipants from losing focus and motivation. Lessons and activities 
should be arranged so that students can work on them on a 
weekly basis, rather than on a specific day. Faculty should par- 
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ticipate three to five times a week, for short intervals, in the dis- 
cussion forums, rather than once a week for longer periods of 
time. This replicates the ideal online teaching experience. 

Ideally, the program should be a minimum of about six weeks 
in length. This will allow a week for general introduction to con- 
cepts and time to get accustomed to the software. Six weeks is 
really the minimum to ensure that you and your fellow students 
have adequate time to get up to speed with the software, inter- 
act in the online environment, and begin to think about the 
issues associated with your own courses. 

The person leading the training should be someone who has 
experience in both teaching and learning online, has taught in a 
live classroom, and has a working knowledge of curriculum 
design. Perhaps you will find that the training is done by a pair or 
team in which one of the members is an instructional technolo- 
gist. That’s fine, as long as at least one of the trainers can share 
the perspective of teaching in a live classroom. Such a person is 
better able to comprehend the sensitive nature of transferring 
years of experience in the live classroom to an online setting. 


Content to Seek in a Training Program What content and top- 
ics should you look for in a training program? We think there are 
four important categories of content: software training, facilita- 
tive or methods training, personal consultation, and supervised 
start-up. 


1. Software training. Naturally, software training is important. In 
an online teaching program that isn’t platform specific, you 
will learn the software being used for the program and per- 
haps be introduced to several different platforms. As in the 
process of learning a foreign language, you will find that 
learning one platform and analyzing others will improve your 
facility in learning further platforms. Sometimes these pro- 
grams will ask you to produce a demo in your own chosen 
platform. If your program has been specifically designed for 
your institution, then the software training may include hav- 
ing each participant build a basic shell for a model classroom. 

Training in HTML code or in using a WYSIWYG (what- 
you-see-is-what-you-get) HTML editor may be included, as 
well as experience with specific plug-in programs. Your 
training may also include topics such as academic web page 
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design, the creation of course web pages, and use of online 
quizzing tools. Good programs combine observation and 
analysis of how tools are used with opportunities for hands- 
on experience. 

Overall, how much do you need to learn about the soft- 
ware you'll be using? Naturally this will depend on how 
much help you can expect to receive from support staff. But 
even if you have technical support, including instructional 
designers or instructional technologists to assist you and do 
a good deal of the work for you, we suggest that you learn as 
much as you can so that you can provide direction and 
make informed decisions. In the end, because decisions 
about design and organization affect curriculum, a wise 
online instructor will seek to be fully involved. 


2. Facilitative or methods training. The next layer of training is 
what may be called “facilitative” or “methods, approaches, 
and techniques.” A good training program will give you the 
chance to explore the differences and similarities between 
live and online classrooms. For example, it will help you 
confront the sometimes-troubling issue of the instructor's 
“voice” and style in the classroom. In large part, a sense of 
your own online voice will develop as you engage in online 
communication with others. The trainer as well as other col- 
leagues can help you achieve this vision of yourself through 
interaction and positive reinforcement. It’s difficult to 
achieve this sense of ease about oneself in a one- or two- 
week training program; that’s one reason why we recom- 
mend a course of at least six weeks. 

Any comprehensive training program should also include 
classroom management, course preparation, methods of 
handling student participation and interaction, the use of 
web resources, and other areas explored in this book. More- 
over, we believe that a substantial portion of the training 
should involve analysis of case studies in online teaching 
and learning. You'll want a chance to observe real courses 
on the Web, both at your own institution and elsewhere. The 
program should offer guided discussions of the diverse 
teaching methods and styles present in online courses. 
Especially in a short-term program, we believe you will find 
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analysis of teaching models as they are actually used in a 
real course to be more valuable than instructional design 
theory in the abstract. 


3. Personal consultation. Either in the final portion of your 
training or as a follow-up, some personal consultation is 
desirable. Ideally, training instructors or other staff should 
be available to work with you on a one-to-one basis to arrive 
at a course conversion model that will satisfy your particular 
goals and objectives. Finding a good fit for your own pre- 
ferred teaching methods and style is paramount here. 


4. Supervised start-up. Finally, in an ideal training program, 
the last stage should involve a supervised start-up of your 
actual course. If this isn’t available to you, we recommend 
that you ask another instructor with experience teaching 
online to critique your web site. 


Learning from Your Own Experience 


No matter how good your preparation for teaching online, 
there’s still more to be learned when you actually begin teaching 
your class. It takes time to feel entirely comfortable teaching 
online. It’s quite common for instructors to feel anxious, lost, 
confused, or disoriented by the new teaching situation. 

The following profile of an online instructor describes some 
of the stages you may go through as you embark on your first 
experience in teaching online. 
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She worked out her syllabus on a weekly basis, making sure she had 
thought out the activities and readings students would pursue, as well 
as specific discussion questions she would pose in her discussion 
board threads. She also thought carefully about the procedures for stu- 
dents to deliver assignments to her and about whether she would 
schedule virtual office hours via real-time chat. She decided that she 
would offer real-time chat office hours only by prior appointment 
(arranged by e-mail), because it was difficult for her to carve out a spe- 
cific time in her schedule when she would be available each week. 

Joanne did have some trouble deciding how to convert one of her 
favorite assignments to the online setting. She was accustomed to giv- 
ing students a twenty-minute “quick writing” assignment each week, 
requiring them to brainstorm rapidly and formulate a basic marketing 
plan. How would she handle “quick writing” in an asynchronous class? 
What, she asked herself, was the equivalent of twenty minutes in the 
asynchronous mode? Or should she use the real-time chat room 
instead, having each student meet with her there for a twenty-minute 
period? With twenty-five students, the latter option didn’t seem feasible. 
She finally settled on a two-day window for each “quick writing” topic; 
that is, from the time she posted a topic in the online classroom, stu- 
dents would have two days to e-mail her their responses. She would 
then post the best examples online. The entire sequence of procedures 
would be explained to students beforehand in the syllabus. 

Joanne was surprised at the amount of time she ended up devoting 
to the preparation of her online class. She had created new courses 
before, and that always took an enormous effort; but because this was- 
n't an entirely new course, she didn’t imagine it would require so much 
preparation. For example, although she had some lectures already writ- 
ten out in full, most of her lectures existed simply in outline form. Over 
the years she had been able to speak at length on the basis of the out- 
lines. She hadn’t calculated that it would take so many hours to put her 
previously spoken words into print, and then upload or copy and — 
these documents into the course presentation areas. 

Joanne also discovered that, despite her extensive preparation, 
issues that she hadn't anticipated arose during the course. Students 

Pe required more clarification of assignments than she had supposed they 
__ would. The activities and assignments turned out to be too closely 
' scheduled. She suffered problems with her Internet service provider 


___ that kept her from logging on for two days during the middie of the 
"course. 


(cont. . 
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It was a very active class, with hundreds of postings from the 
twenty-five students. As the course progressed, she felt it was success- 
ful overall, but she was a bit overwhelmed by the intensity of the experi- 
ence. She was online nearly every day, and she found herself logging 
on at odd times, as though she might otherwise be missing something. 
She was always a little surprised to see how many new postings there 
were. The little signs indicating new, unread postings began to trigger 
feelings of anxiety in her. She also found that she was sometimes over- 
looking a message, or that she had read it quickly and forgotten to 
respond. 

During one particularly difficult and busy week, she discovered that 
she had made a mistake in announcing the due date for an assignment. 
She worried that students would lose confidence in her. At this point 
she e-mailed a colleague, who had been teaching online for a few 
semesters, to express her feelings of anxiety. The colleague wrote back | 
with what proved to be an important piece of advice: “Anxiety is normal 
at this stage. Don’t be afraid to make a mistake. If you make a mistake, 
just tell the students as quickly as you can of the corrections needed.” 

By the fourth week of the eight-week course, she was beginning to 
feel less anxious. She also started to feel confident that she could take 
a less interventionist role in her class. She realized that she could pose 
questions in such a way that students would begin to address each 
other rather than her. She recognized, too, that she need not answer 
every single posting. The large number of initial questions on technical 
issues could be greatly reduced by creating a short FAQ to precede 
each unit of the course. She implemented these changes for the 
remainder of the course. 

By the sixth week, Joanne was already scrutinizing her class with an 
eye to improving it next time around. She also contacted a few col- 
leagues with whom she had trained, to find out what had worked or not 
worked for them in their own online courses. After this review of her 
course and some useful anecdotal evidence from her colleagues, which 
seemed to confirm her own conclusions, she decided that she needed a 
better mix of individual and group activities to reduce the number of indi- 
vidual students’ postings on each topic. She also resolved to replace the 
large number of different assignments with an incremental series of 
assignments, each building on the preceding one. This change would 
mean that students could choose a single topic, research it, and struc- 
ture each successive assignment around it. She felt this approach would 2 

save time and poe a more focused, in-depth learning experience. be 
oy ) 
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Joanne enjoyed the remaining portion of the course and felt opti- ae 
mistic about teaching online in the future, She realized that her prepara- os 
tion time had been a wise initial investment and that, despite the revi- 
sions she planned for the next go-round, she wouldn't have to totally = 
re-create the course, She resolved to stay in touch with others involved 
in online teaching at her institution and to spend some time before. 4 
every term keeping herself informed via the Web ehout progress = : 
ontine education, 


A few things stand out in Joanne's case history. First, Joanne 
took good advantage of training opportunities to prepare her- 
self for teaching online. Second, her planning was comprehen- 
sive—not only for the overall arrangements, such as distribut- 
ing reading material and establishing virtual office hours, but 
also. for the week-by-week online classroom activities. 
Nonetheless, the preparation time involved was more than she 
had expected. Moreover, despite all her preparation, she went 
through a period of adjustment in the first weeks of the course, 
during which she felt great anxiety about her ability to manage 
the classroom, 

She responded to her worries by taking action. Midway 
through the course, she made certain adjustments that were 
immediately feasible, and she began to note aspects of the 
course that could be improved the next time it was offered. By 
talking with others who were teaching online, she was able to get 
practical suggestions that confirmed her own best observations. 

We imagine that your own experience will be similar to 
Joanne’, Although you'll do your best to prepare yourself, you'll 
still have adjustments to make as the course progresses, and 
you'll find ways to refine it in the future. It's important that you 
take the time to reflect on and fine-tune your course each time it 
runs, As we mentioned earlier, the online course, with its record- 
ing of student-instructor interaction, permits a higher degree of 
scrutiny of our teaching methods than a face-to-face classroom. 

A good student evaluation designed for the online classroom 
can provide valuable feedback. If members of your institution's 
instructional design staff or support staff have observed your 
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course, they may also be able to provide insights about improv- 
ing it. Of course, this can be a delicate issue, and you may feel 
uncomfortable with the heightened scrutiny. What we have in 
mind here is a review for the purpose of improving your online 
instruction, not for judging or criticizing your performance as 
an instructor. We want to encourage you to see this process in a 
positive light. Greater appreciation of what you do will also 
become possible, and, we hope, greater rewards for excellence 
in teaching may one day result from this climate of openness. 

You may find that you need additional professional develop- 
ment to maximize your potential as an online instructor. You 
can avail yourself of opportunities for further formal training in 
online teaching. You may take on the challenge of learning more 
about your course software so that you can use some of the 
higher-end tools. Or you may want to explore some entirely dif- 
ferent software programs to attain skills in web site design or 
creation of multimedia. There are many short courses (offered 
online, naturally), both instructor led and self-paced, that focus 
on learning a particular set of skills. 


Networking with Others involved in 
Online Education 


At many institutions there are certain faculty members who 
have succeeded in promoting themselves as chief watchdogs 
and opponents of online education. They often express the idea 
that online education has nothing to offer pedagogically and 
that it will undermine face-to-face interaction between student 
and instructor. Many of them have no experience in an online 
classroom, either as student or as teacher. In this sense they 
resemble the anthropologist of Bali who undertakes all his field 
research without leaving his apartment in Manhattan. 

It’s useful, then, to remember that ignorance can be found 
even in the most erudite academic circles. Don't allow the 
naysayers to dissuade you from becoming experienced and 
knowledgeable in the area of online teaching. There are many 
more of your colleagues in higher education who are excited by 
the new possibilities afforded by online education and who are 
anxious to share their enthusiasm and learning. If there are none 
such on your own campus, they can be found through online 
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discussion forums, at conferences, and through mailing lists. 
These people can provide a wonderful support network for you. 


Becoming a Lifelong Learner 


Online education is a continually evolving field. In years to 
come, it will feel the impact of many technological improve- 
ments, from software improvements to online resource avail- 
ability to the incorporation of high-speed access. 

Unfortunately, it is quite common for faculty members to 
learn one approach and one type of software and convince 
themselves that these are the answers now and forever. After all, 
few people relish putting in extra time to learn new programs or 
retrain themselves. Nonetheless, faculty who want to teach 
online need to adopt the same attitude they often prescribe for 
their students—that lifelong learning is for everyone. 


Resources 
Be arma is soe eRe en eee] 


Note: Some of the URLs cited in this section—for specific pages 
embedded in much larger sites—may change over time. If you 
find that a URL doesn't work, try starting at the institution’s home 
page. 


Networking and Online Educator Sites 
ALN Web. http://www.aln.org/ 


The web site for the Sloan Foundation’s Asynchronous Learn- 
ing Networks provides links to discussions, workshops, and 
magazines of interest to online educators. 


DEOS Listserv Archives. http://www.wested.org/tie/dlrn/ 
disearch.html 


DEOS-L is a popular listserv for distance educators. This 


archive allows you to search through recent and past archives 
of messages. 


Distance Education Resources. http://cuda.teleeducation.nb. 
ca/distanceed/liste.cfm 
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A site sponsored by TeleEducation NB of Canada. See the sec- 
tions on Professional Development, Networking, Online Dis- 
cussions, and other topics of interest. 


League for Innovation in the Community College. http://www. 
league.org/welcome.htm 


Offers a searchable database for descriptions of the league's 
presentations and contact information for presenters. 


The Node Learning Technologies Network. http://thenode.org/ 


The Node offers articles on technology in education and pro- 
vides various types of online forums (some of them open to 
anyone and some not), as well as archives and summaries of 
past forums. 


Some Training Programs for Online Teaching 


California State University, Hayward, Certificate in Online 
Teaching and Learning. http://www.online.csuhayward.edu/ 
Certificate/onclass1.htm 


Illinois Online Network, MVCR Online Training Series. 
http://illinois.online.uillinois.edu/mvcr.html 


A series of online courses, primarily for Illinois Online Network 
members, but now open for those outside the state as well. 
MVCR stands for “Making the Virtual Classroom a Reality.” 


Nova Southeastern University, Graduate Teacher Education, 
Online Teaching and Learning Series. http://www.fcae.nova. 
edu/gtep/online/OCI500501502.htm 


UCLA Extension, Online Teaching Program. http://www. 
onlinelearning.net/CommunitiesofStudy/ 
neighborhoods.cfm?NB=OTP 


Walden Institute, Certified Online Instructor Program. 
http://www.waldeninstitute.com/coi/community/ COIprog/ 
coiprog.html 
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his book is based on our knowledge of the technology and 

software presently available to instructors teaching online. 
Because it is intended as a practical guide, it has focused on the 
tools you are most likely to encounter and use, most of which, as 
you have learned, are asynchronous—conferencing systems, e- 
mail, web page postings, and the like. 

But what would teaching online be like if the tools to deliver it 
were to change radically? What if, instead of relying on the writ- 
ten word, you could see your students on a monitor and talk to 
them through a mike, while they in turn did the same with you? 
What if you could communicate this way from a portable com- 
puter no larger than the palm of your hand, rather than from the 
desktop computer we're familiar with today? What effect would 
this transformation have on the way classes are conceived and 
administered? How would it change the way the traditional uni- 
versity or college is organized or built? 

And what if the way you created your class materials were dif- 
ferent as well? Right now, for example, to create a web page or an 
animation, you have to use a specific software program, be 
familiar with its codes, and know where to find the appropriate 
commands. But what if the software were more “intelligent”? 
What if, when composing a web page, you could say to your 
computer, “Reformat that” or “Give me more designs,” and the 
computer would take your content and reshape it, offering you a 
panoply of best-guess choices based on its understanding of 
your likes and dislikes? What if the hardware and software for 
creating and using video were as commonplace as tape or CD 
recorders are today? How many more instructors would then 
make the switch from the classroom to the Web? 


294 
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Finally, consider the dynamism of the open market. Educa- 
tion is now a commodity that is much in demand. Without it, 
many people can't secure decent jobs or advance in their 
careers. As of the year 2000, close to 40 percent of the students 
pursuing a four-year undergraduate degree were older than 
twenty-five, and the cost of pursuing a degree at a conventional 
residential institution was skyrocketing out of sight. Online 
learning doesn't necessarily save money. But if the tools for 
delivering it become more effective and easier to use, and if the 
costs for its delivery begin to come down, how many students 
are going to opt for it rather than for the more expensive tradi- 
tional courses of study, particularly when online learning allows 
them to hold a job and support a family while getting a degree? 

Online learning as we have described it in this book is still 
very much in its infancy. In 1997-1998, according to the U.S. 
Department of Education, the total number of distance learning 
courses in higher education with discrete catalog listings in the 
United States was 52,270. The student population thus served 
amounted to 710,000, or about 5 percent of the total number of 
students involved in undergraduate higher education in the 
United States.* In comparison, the International Data Corpora- 
tion (IDC), an Internet consulting group, predicted in January 
2000 that the total number of students taking courses online 
would rise to 2.23 million—15 percent of the total student popu- 
lation—by the year 2002. Whether this prediction is true is per- 
haps less important than the fact that some change—and very 
likely a considerable amount of change—is sure to occur within 
a short period of time. 

It would be nice if we could tell you just what is going to 
change, and when. But we aren't soothsayers. For us to try to pre- 
dict what the world of online learning will look like five years—or 
even one year—into the future would be at best an entertaining 


* Keep in mind that most of the distance learning courses in the Department of Edu- 
cation survey were taught with very basic tools: a combination of standard correspon- 
dence school techniques supplemented by e-mail or listservs. A lesser percentage 
made use of course management software programs, and only a fraction employed 
audio or video conferencing techniques. 
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diversion, and at worst a complete waste of time. At conferences 
you can find gurus galore delivering keynote speeches with smug 
aplomb, peering into the future with X-ray eyes. We think it’s 
wiser to remind ourselves that even Bill Gates, in 1993, didn't 
regard the Internet as a serious pretender to his desktop throne. 
Now, a mere handful of years later, the Web so dominates our 
lives that it’s hard to remember when it wasn't there. 

Like everyone else in the world, instructors are already strug- 
gling with the burdens imposed by change. This was made evi- 
dent in 1999 when the Higher Education Research Institute of 
UCLA’s School of Education released the results of a survey of 
33,785 instructors at 378 colleges. Of those surveyed, 67 percent 
listed “keeping up with new technology” as a major source of 
stress. For many instructors it isn't just “publish and perish” any- 
more. It’s “keep up with new developments or miss the train.” 

Finding information about online learning and educational 
technology is fairly easy. Leading periodicals and newspapers, 
many of which are available online, cover technology, and dis- 
tance education in particular, in considerable depth. A teacher 
seeking to keep up with general trends need look no further 
than the Los Angeles Times or the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
both of which devote extensive space to distance education. 
Online web sites, such as those of CNN, Yahoo! and CNET, cover 
technology in detail and report on day-to-day trends. E-mail 
journals, such as CIT Infobits, edited by Carolyn Kotlas of the 
University of North Carolina, are quite useful. Listservs devoted 
to online learning, such as AAHESGIT (moderated by Steve 
Gilbert for the American Association for Higher Education), can 
provide you with support, resources, and up-to-date informa- 
tion. You can find web addresses for these sources in the 
Resources section at the end of this chapter. 

Making sense of all this information is far more of a challenge 
than finding it. This is as true for the authors of this book as it is 
for you. What we can do, however, is share with you our 
thoughts about some of the areas we regularly keep an eye on. 
We monitor these areas because we feel they may affect us the 
most: 

« The information pipeline 
= Synchronous learning systems 


The Information Pipeline 


* Software and hardware for the average person 
« The educational marketplace and student expectations 


The Information Pipeline 
rT | 


1 Paaioaen this book we’ve emphasized the importance of 
paying close attention to the issue of accessibility to the 
Internet when planning an online class. The “pipeline” between 
the university and the student determines what you can put 
online, how much and how complex your course material can 
be, and how easy or difficult it will be for your students to learn 
the material online. The pipeline we're talking about is the Inter- 
net itself—most particularly, the final segment of it, the part that 
brings information directly into the home or office. At the 
moment, for most students who work at home, this segment 
takes the form of a regular telephone line, which is connected in 
turn to a modem in or near the student’s computer. 

The modem gets its name from the function it serves: it mod- 
ulates and demodulates digital information. Information 
received via telephone lines is in analog format. The modem 
converts this into digital information that a computer can read. 
Conversely, the information a computer produces is converted 
by the modem into analog format so that it can be conveyed to 
another computer via the telephone line. The speed by which 
the modem can perform this function determines in large part 
how much information can get in or out of the computer. 

Several years ago, most students had either 14.4 kbps or 28.8 
kbps modems. At present, most students and instructors have 
modems that work at 56.6 kbps. Even at this speed, however, 
information such as web pages and digital video arrives at the 
average home computer in sporadic chunks; that is, either it 
takes a long time to download or, when it arrives, it’s missing 
bits and pieces of the original file. 

The speed limitation imposed by modem communication 
has required that online education make extensive use of text- 
based tools: text-based asynchronous conference boards, text- 
based chat, and text-based HTML pages enlivened by a graphic 
or two. This is the case because text travels more efficiently than 
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multimedia. It’s less data intensive, less complex. But if the 
speed limitation were removed, an instructor might soon be 
able to have a genuine, real-time, two-way conversation with a 
student or a class of students via the Internet, using all the visual 
and vocal cues that are the basis for human interaction. Such a 
change in technology would no doubt alter the way both 
instructors and students perceive online education. 


Expanding the Pipeline 


How swiftly the pipeline expands depends almost entirely on 
developments beyond the home and the university—in the out- 
side world where cable companies are merging with telephone 
service providers, who in turn are being snapped up by software 
conglomerates or computer hardware manufacturers. In the 
wake of these dynastic wars and financial couplings will come 
solutions that allow us to receive information via one or more 
high-speed connections: 


1. Cable TV hookups (cable modems) 


2. Telephone lines equipped with special data modems (such 
as DSLs, or digital subscriber lines) 


3. Separate lines that connect the home computer to the main 
data backbone (for instance, ISDNs, or integrated services 
digital network lines) 


4. Satellite or wireless modems that send signals through the air 


Each of these technologies has its pros and cons. For example, 
cable modems, in theory, can receive and transmit far more 
information than DSL lines, but most cable connections are 
capable of only one-way communication from the cable com- 
pany to your computer or TV set. A relatively small number of 
homes can send a signal back to the cable company. For that 
reason, many new cable lines must be installed and activated 
before cable modem connections become widespread. DSL 
service, in contrast, can be installed in homes using the same 
telephone lines already in use. Using a special modem, a DSL 
line can split voice and data so that the user can remain con- 
nected to the Internet while talking on the phone (especially 
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useful if you're talking to tech support about a malfunction on 
your computer!). ISDNs require a separate, dedicated-line con- 
nection, and thus its availability and cost vary considerably 
from place to place. Wireless modems don't use landlines, but 
they require a considerable amount of hardware to receive the 
signals. 

What this situation leads to is a series of if’s. [fone (or more) 
of these methods prevails, and ifthe costs of adopting it are rea- 
sonable, and ifa significant number of students decide to make 
use of it, then the consequences for online learning may be 
quite significant. There really is no way to predict which system 
will win out or how long such a change may take. But it is rea- 
sonable to assume that, with the amount of e-commerce 
presently taking place on the Web, the financial incentive to 
increase the flow of information to and from the home will 
speed the process considerably. 


implications of a Larger Pipeline 


From the educator’s point of view, a bigger pipeline to and from 
the home means that the way instruction is structured and 
delivered may change as well. Whereas most Internet instruc- 
tion to date has been asynchronous, with bulletin boards, 
newsgroups, and listservs serving as the primary vehicles of 
communication, the larger pipeline may focus more attention 
on synchronous forms of learning. In that case, these changes 
seem likely: 


« Instead of logging onto chat rooms and typing in their com- 
ments, users will speak directly to each other—the flow of the 
discussion moderated by software that permits only one stu- 
dent to speak at a time. 

= Instructors and students alike will make more frequent use of 
video and audio for presentations and assignments, using less 
expensive digital cameras to collect material and more user- 
friendly software to display it. 

« Virtual office hours will become more commonplace, with 
software that lets instructor and student easily view and con- 
trol each other’s computer screens, run software applications, 
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display documents in a common whiteboard area, trou- 
bleshoot problems, and explore new ideas. 


High-speed connections will affect the asynchronous world 
as well. Whereas in the past information was conveyed primarily 
with text and graphics, the future, with its better tools and high- 
speed connections, will make multimedia elements such as dig- 
ital video and 3D animations far more feasible. Until now, most 
multimedia elements have been created by highly paid pro- 
grammers and designers working for well-funded institutions or 
private companies intent on controlling the production and dis- 
tribution of courseware. Instructors have been relegated to the 
role of content provider, the accepted industry term for the 
scholar with valuable information stuffed in her head. But in a 
high-bandwidth world, where instructor and student can com- 
municate with greater facility, instructors will have the option of 
becoming both the creators and the providers of information. 
The ability to do so depends on the availability of lower-cost 
hardware and more accessible software, an eventuality we dis- 
cuss later in this chapter. If these developments occur, however, 
they will significantly affect the quality of online learning and 
the ability of instructors to retain a measure of control over the 
courses they teach. 

Bits and pieces of this new educational landscape exist today. 
There are software programs that connect a single student or 
class of students synchronously to an instructor. Some employ 
two-way audio and video; others use web-based “workspaces” 
(whiteboards where common documents can be marked up) 
augmented by telephone hookups; and still others use cus- 
tomized browsers specifically designed for teaching online. In 
the next section we'll explore some examples. 


Synchronous Learning Systems 
Sa SALT MIS: WIM 1 VR Ne ye | 
Ti course management systems we've been examining in 


this book, such as WebCT and Blackboard Courselnfo, have 
all been asynchronous systems. Although most of them include 
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the ability to chat online (a synchronous tool), all assume that, 
for the most part, students will log on at a time of their choosing, 
view posted material, and perform most of their work offline. 

But imagine that the developments we described in the pre- 
ceding section have already taken place. High-speed connec- 
tions are the norm, and synchronous online learning is more 
and more common. Now you find that you have to go to school 
online—that is, attend a class online at a specific time, when 
you join the instructor and the other students in using tools that 
allow a constant two-way flow of information. In this case, how 
will student activities be structured? What will the role of the 
instructor be? 

This is one of those phenomena that are hard to imagine until 
you've experienced it—much as online learning itself is a mys- 
tery to many until they’ve taken a class themselves. Yet we 
recently had the opportunity to take part in such a synchronous 
class. 

We used a system devised by Rotor Learning Systems, one of 
several firms experimenting in this area.* The class originated at 
California State University at Dominguez Hills. To participate, 
we had to download a browser especially designed by Rotor 
Learning. This browser divided up the screen into several areas, 
including (1) a window where the instructor could be seen as he 
or she lectured and (2) tabs enabling the student to select sev- 
eral discrete functions (Figure 14.1). 

The instructor broadcasts a lecture live, using a camera and 
software provided by Rotor Learning. The student can use the 
tabs to ask the instructor a question (Figure 14.2), take a quiz, or 
join in a general discussion. Students can watch a video while 
simultaneously discussing it (Figure 14.3). Throughout these 
various activities, the instructor can control the options that are 
available. For example, the instructor can suspend the use of the 
discussion or polling areas while lecturing or while using the 
main window to display graphics, a PowerPoint slide show, or a 


* For a comprehensive list of such products, along with brief reviews and links to the 
manufacturers’ home pages, see Robert H. Jackson's incisive Web Based Learning 
Resources Library at http://www.outreach.utk.edu/weblearning/. 
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live, streamed video. At the conclusion of the presentation, the 
instructor can then unblock these functions, permitting the stu- 
dents to discuss the content of the presentation, ask specific 
questions, or take a quiz. After a quiz, the results can be dis- 
played immediately online, enabling further discussion. 

The effect of attending a class like this is quite unique. You 
feel as if you've really gone to school, interacting directly with 
your instructor and fellow students in the same controlled envi- 
ronment that exists in most classrooms or seminars. Neverthe- 
less, sophisticated as the system may be, it is still limited in 
scope. Audio and video communication is one way only, from 
instructor to student. Were this coupled with an asynchronous 
system, permitting students to view or review classes at a con- 
venient time, and were students able to communicate using 
audio and video as well, it would perhaps offer an experience 
that competed favorably with traditional courses on the ground. 

Rotor Learning is just one of many synchronous learning sys- 
tems in development. Others—often referred to as “real-time 
collaboration systems’—offer a host of functions within one vir- 
tual environment. Some feature document sharing in a com- 
mon space, coupled with the ability to use pooled telephone 
connections to facilitate a group chat. Others permit an instruc- 
tor to run an application, such as a spreadsheet program, on her 
computer and then pass control of the screen to a student, who 
then can run an application of his own. 

A few of these systems are experimenting with the use of two- 
way video. White Pine Software, for example, has a sophisticated 
web-based video system called ClassPoint, which permits a 
group, or several groups, of students to communicate with each 
other across the Web. In Figure 14.4, for example, an instructor 
is talking to several groups in different geographical locations. 
In Figure 14.5, the students are viewing a slide show the instruc- 
tor made. This sort of web-based conferencing software is very 
effective in a high-bandwidth environment such as a university 
or a corporate network, although it doesn’t function successfully 
when streamed to modems at home. No doubt when the 
pipeline is larger, access more widespread, and hardware and 
software less expensive, this sort of two-way video communica- 
tion will become more commonplace. 
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ne of the major obstacles blocking the development of 
Ooriine teaching is the lack of inexpensive and easy-to-use 
tools. Many types of hardware (digital cameras, computer sys- 
tems, scanners) and software (image editors, web page editors, 
video editors) are too expensive and complicated for the average 
instructor. A video camera that costs “only” $100 may sound 
cheap to the manufacturer, but to the consumer struggling to 
raise a family, it’s just one more high-ticket item that can't be pur- 
chased without sacrifice. Nor is it soothing to open an image-edit- 
ing program and learn that, if need be, you can view a “histogram 
of the luminosity of a graphic” you just scanned. Can the average 
instructor be blamed if perhaps he or she doesn’t understand? 

However, the dot.com culture in which we now live, coupled 
with the imperatives of e-commerce, is driving companies to 
produce less expensive hardware and software that the general 
public can use. RealNetworks, for example, has produced a 
number of free software products available to anyone who visits 
the company web site. With RealNetworks software, which we 
described in some detail in Chapter 7, one can produce some 
very sophisticated applications (streaming audio files or nar- 
rated slide shows) without pursuing a degree in computer sci- 
ence. RealNetworks, of course, offers free software in the hope 
that the end user will purchase some of the company’s more 
high-end products; yet the ubiquity of such free products on the 
Web has forced other companies to follow suit. 

Hardware manufacturers are following a similar trend. Equip- 
ment that used to be available only to labs or corporations is 
now being produced at prices more people can afford. New 
products are constantly being developed and improved: for 
instance, hand-held computers costing a few hundred dollars 
but capable of sending or receiving e-mail and surfing the Web; 
hand-held e-books in which a student can store the material of 
one or several textbooks, as well as graphics, video, and sound; 
and game decks aimed at the family living room that do double 
duty as computers for surfing the Web. 
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The breakneck pace with which products are created, pol- 
ished, and brought to market is changing every sector of society, 
forcing us all to rethink the way we produce, sell, and deliver 
almost everything, from pizzas to encyclopedias. As more and 
more options and technologies become available, institutions of 
higher education are being forced to rethink the concept of the 
university itself, from the way campuses are built to the way that 
teaching and learning take place. The prospects are exciting, 
scary, and exquisitely unpredictable. 


The Educational Marketplace and 
Student Expectations 
SS 


| eee live in a world in which, for the most part, they 
control their own fate. Academic senates convene and vote 
to make changes; administrators sit on committees and devise 
policies; and trustees meet to set tuition schedules. The pace is 
unhurried, especially when academics must wait for legislatures 
to allocate tax monies to fund expansive plans. Yet the leisurely 
pace with which academic change takes place may no longer 
meet the needs of those living outside academia. As the work- 
place evolves and becomes more dynamic, as adults find they 
must upgrade their skills and knowledge every three to five 
years, as older citizens hunger to return to school, as corpora- 
tions search for employees with cutting-edge skills, as young 
students desperate for a decent education find they can no 
longer afford the cost of residential colleges, people may 
increasingly turn to online learning, with its improved tools and 
easier access, as not just a viable alternative but a more desir- 
able one. 

Already there are signals that this process is under way. Such 
vaunted institutions as Harvard, Brown, NYU, and Columbia 
have created online entities to market courses and even degree 
programs to the public at large. As these shock waves rumble 
through the academic world, smaller colleges, such as the New 
School and the Maricopa Community Colleges, have estab- 
lished a presence online far out of proportion to the size of their 
physical plants. What leads students to choose one over the 
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other may be the cost and quality of the education provided, or 
it may be the cachet of a famous name. But competition in this 
arena is bound to add more pressure for such institutions to 
make swifter changes. 

We're used to thinking that change in the academic world 
takes place from within, as though a vote by the academic sen- 
ate, a decree from a “visionary” chancellor, or a policy set down 
by a governor can control the shape and rate of social change. 
But it may well be that in the case of online learning the market- 
place itself will dictate the pace of change. 

We hope that this book has provided some valuable tech- 
niques to help you take advantage of new opportunities in the 
changing educational marketplace. Who knows? In five years, in 
order to polish up our skills, we may find ourselves in an online 
course taught by you. 
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Synchronous Learning Systems 


Web Based Learning Resources Library. http://www.outreach. 
utk.edu/weblearning/. 


Compiled by Robert Jackson, this site offers an incisive review 
of the full range of synchronous learning systems, including 
video and audio chat sites. The list is complete with comments 
and links. 


Keeping up with New Technology 


The Chronicle of Higher Education. http://www.chronicle.com/ 


A weekly journal replete with articles and job listings for 
instructors. Distance learning resources are accessible to non- 
subscribers. 


CIT Infobits. http://www.unc.edu/cit/infobits/infobits.html 


A monthly e-mailed newsletter dealing with news and devel- 
opments in technology and education; edited by Carolyn Kot- 
las at the University of North Carolina. 
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‘ CNET. http://www.cnet.com/ 


An excellent site for news of technology developments, reviews, 
and downloads of popular software. 


_ CNN. http://www.cnn.com/ 


A good source for daily articles dealing with business and 
technology. 


_ Los Angeles Times. http://www.latimes.com/ 


Offers regular features dealing with distance learning and 
instructional technology, with past issues available to nonsub- 
scribers. 


The TLT Group. http://www.tltgroup.org/ 


Affiliated with the American Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, this site offers resources, news, and the AAHESGIT list- 
serv, used by instructors worldwide. 


~ Yahoo! http://www.yahoo.com/ 


This popular portal and directory offers quick links to a mul- 
titude of news and media sources pertaining to computers 
and the Internet. 
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asynchronous Occurring at different times; for example, electronic 
bulletin boards are said to be an asynchronous form of communica- 
tion because messages are typically posted at one time and read at 
another. 


bookmark A feature of a web browser that allows you to record URLs 
of web sites so that you can easily return to those sites at a later time. 

browser See web browser. 

bulletin board See electronic bulletin board. 


cc An e-mail function that allows you to send copies of a message to 
one or more people other than the main recipient; the term was 
originally an abbreviation for carbon copy. 

chat Online communication that occurs synchronously; that is, in 
real time. Usually, chat conversations are conducted with typed text, 
but some employ audio or video. 

chatroom The online area where a chat is held. Typically, it consists 
of a window where messages are displayed, as well as a message box 
where each individual can type in a response. 

conference area See electronic bulletin board. 

course management system A software program that contains a 
number of integrated instructional functions; also known as inte- 
grated application software, online delivery system, educational 
delivery application, or online tool suite. 


dial-up access Access to a network or to the Internet by modem 
through a regular telephone line. 

discussion board See electronic bulletin board. 

distance education Any form of learning that does not involve the 
traditional classroom setting in which student and instructor are in 
the same location at the same time. Examples range from corre- 
spondence courses to videoconferencing to online classes. 

download To retrieve a file from a remote computer and save it on 
your own computer. 


educational delivery application See course management system. 
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electronic bulletin board A software program that permits you to 
“post” messages online (much as you would post a message on a 
corkboard with a tack) and allows others to reply to your posting 
with one of their own; also known as a discussion board, forum, con- 
ference area, or threaded discussion area. 

Ethernet The most common technology for local area networks, usu- 
ally relying on coaxial cables or special “twisted-pair” wires. 


fairuse The allowable use or reproduction of material without spe- 
cific permission from the owner. Although copyright law itself out- 
lines the extent of fair use, various rules and guidelines have 
extended the definition for educators. 

FAQ Acronym for “frequently asked questions”; typically an online list 
of common questions and their answers. 

forum See electronic bulletin board. 

freeware Software available free of charge. 


GIF Graphics Interchange Format, a compression format useful for 
graphics files with a limited number of colors. 


home page _ The principal or initial screen display of a particular web 
site; the main entry point for that site. 

HTML Short for Hypertext Markup Language, a coded language that 
defines the format of onscreen text or graphics through a series of 
descriptive tags. 

hyperlink An element on a web page (typically an image, icon, or 
highlighted word or phrase) that makes something happen when 
you “click” on it with the mouse. Typically, it takes you to another 
web page, but it can also cause a digital movie or audio file to play. 
Also known simply as a link. 


integrated application software See course management system. 
ISP Internet service provider; that is, an organization that provides 
the user with access to the Internet. 


JavaScript A program that works with HTML to make web pages 
interactive. 


JPEG A compression format useful for photographs; the acronym 
stands for Joint Photographic Experts Group. 


link See hyperlink. 
listserv See mailing list. 
local area network (LAN) A network made up of interconnected 
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computers in a relatively small geographic area, ranging from a sin- 
gle office or lab to a campus. 


mailing list (listserv) An online discussion group, administered bya 
software program, in which each message is sent to a common e-mail 
address, which then forwards the message to all members of the list. 

modem A device that converts information sent over a telephone line 
into a form that a computer can understand and, conversely, con- 
verts computer data into a form that can be sent to another com- 
puter via a telephone line. 

multimedia A combination of two or more different communication 
media, such as text, graphics, audio, animation, and video. 


online delivery partner A private business set up to assist institu- 
tions or businesses in delivering courses online. 

online delivery system See course management system. 

online tool suite See course management system. 

operating system The software that controls a computer and allows it 
to perform its most basic functions. 


PDF Acronym for Portable Document Format, an electronic file for- 
mat designed to be readable by different operating systems. A PDF 
document can be created with Adobe Acrobat software and viewed 
with the free Adobe Acrobat Reader. 

pixel Short for picture element, the individual dots that make up 
images on an electronic screen. A screen’s resolution is defined by 
the number of pixels in a given area, usually expressed as dots per 
inch (dpi). 

plug-in An application that supplements a web browser, automati- 
cally activating itself when it is needed. 

post To contribute a message to an electronic bulletin board; more 
generally, to place any message or document on a web site. 


scanning Using a device that will convert hard-copy materials (text, 
graphics, or slides) into a format a computer can read. 

server See web server. 

shareware Software available for a free trial period, with the stipula- 
tion that a fee (usually small) be paid if use continues beyond that 
period. , 

streaming media Audio or video files that are sent in a continuous 
stream from a source computer (usually via a web site) to a receiving 
computer. Using a “player” software program, the recipient can hear 
or view the content in real time. 
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synchronous Occurring simultaneously. For instance, a synchronous 
online discussion is one in which users can communicate immedi- 
ately; examples include online chats and Internet telephone calls. 


thread An ordered row of online comments on a particular topic; a 
number of threads in a single bulletin board area constitute a 
threaded discussion. See also electronic bulletin board. 

threaded discussion area See electronic bulletin board. 


upload To transfer a file from your computer to a remote computer; 
the reverse of download. 

URL Short for Uniform Resource Locator, the address for a site on the 
Internet. An address such as http://www.ucla.edu/ is a URL. 


virtual classroom Any online area in which instructors and students 
“meet,” via their computer connections, for course activities. 


Web See World Wide Web. 

web browser A software program that permits you to view and inter- 
act with material on the World Wide Web. The two most popular 
browsers are Netscape Communicator and Internet Explorer. 

webmaster Person who administers and maintains a web server; 
usually a programmer. 

web server Software that “serves” out, or disseminates, web pages 
across the Internet; also may refer to the computer on which this 
software has been installed. 

web site The “place” on the World Wide Web where online teaching 
and learning generally take place. A site typically includes a series of 
pages (a “page” is equal to a screenful of information) containing 
text, images, and hyperlinks to other web pages. 

whiteboard The online equivalent of a chalkboard, on which one or 
more users can write or draw. 

World Wide Web A vast network of Internet locations that share com- 
mon protocols, allowing displays of text and multimedia as well as 
hyperlinks between one site and another. 

WYSIWYG = An acronym for “what you see is what you get,” referring to 
screen displays that match the appearance of the eventual product; 
for instance, Netscape Composer is a WYSIWYG web page editor 


that allows you to create an HTML page without using the actual 
HTML coded tags. 


Zip disk A portable hard disk that allows you to store and retrieve 
files. 
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In this section we have gathered together the various resources 
mentioned throughout the text, organized them into a few sim- 
ple categories, and added a number of other references. Our 
intent is not to be exhaustive, but rather to concentrate on 
sources that are useful and practical. Most of the sites and texts 
listed here include their own hyperlinks or references to other 
resources. For updates and additional ideas, see our web site: go 
to http://college.hmco.com and select “Education.” 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE WEB AND DISTANCE LEARNING 


Distance Education Clearinghouse. http://www.uwex.edu/ 
disted/definition.html 
Offers definitions of distance learning and links to other dis- 
tance education resources. 


Learn the Net.com. http://www.learnthenet.com/ 


A good site for learning the basics of web navigation, how to 
download files, and much more. 


Webmonkey. http://hotwired.lycos.com/webmonkey/ 
Offers a “How-to Library” with sections on authoring of web 
material, design, multimedia, and more, as well as feature 
articles and reference guides. 


ONLINE TEACHING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Beaudin, Bart. “Keeping Online Asynchronous Discussions on 
Topic.” Journal of Asynchronous Learning Networks 3, no. 2 
(November 1999). http://www.aln.org/alnweb/journal/ 
Vol3_issue2/beaudin.htm 
This article presents results of research into techniques used 
by instructors in managing asynchronous online discussion. 
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Boettcher, Judith. “Cyber Course Size: Pedagogy and Politics.” 

Syllabus Magazine 12, no. 8 (April 1999). http://www. 

syllabus.com/syllabusmagazine/ apr99_magfea2.html 
Boettcher, of the Corporation for Research and Educational 
Networking (CREN), discusses the question of class size in 
online courses. 


Cotton, Eileen Giuffre. The Online Classroom: Teaching with the 
Internet, 4th ed. Bloomington, IN: Grayson Bernard Publishers, 
1998. 


An excellent book for K-12 educators. 


French, Deanie, et al. Internet Based Learning: An Introduction 
and Framework for Higher Education and Business. Sterling, VA: 
Stylus Publishing, 1999. 


Aimed at both educators and trainers. 


Grabe, Mark, and Cindy Grabe. Integrating the Internet for 
Meaningful Learning. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2000. 
A fine introduction to strategies and resources, aimed at 
K-12 educators. 


Greatest Hits Discussions. http://online.usu.edu/openhouse/ 
greatest/greatesthits.html 


Sample asynchronous discussions from a Utah State 
University instructional technology course, “Online Chats 
and Discussions in Education,” demonstrate a moderator’s 
use of different approaches and strategies. 


A Guide to Online Teaching and Learning Activities. http:// 
cleo.murdoch.edu.au/eddesign/resources/onlinelearning/ 
guide/index.html 


Romana Pospisal of Murdoch University in Australia offers 
this useful guide. 


Institute for Higher Education Policy. Quality on the Line: 
Benchmarks for Success in Internet-Based Distance Education. 
Washington, DC, April 2000. _http://www.ihep.com/ 
quality.pdf 
A study on what makes a successful online education pro- 
gram. 
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Khan, Badrul, ed. Web-Based Instruction. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Educational Technology Publications, 1997. 


A collection of writings on various aspects of web-based 
instruction. 


Learner's Corner and Instructor's Corner. http://olt-bta. 
hrdc-drhc.ge.ca/learning/index.html and http://olt-bta. 
hrdc-drhe.ge.ca/pract/index.html 
These resource pages from the Canadian Office of Learning 
Technologies offer glossaries, directories, and various guides 
to support technology in education. 


O’Bannon, Deborah, Jill Scott, Margaret S. Gunderson, and 
James Noble. “Integrating Laboratories into Online Distance 
Education Courses.” The Technology Source: Case Studies, 
January/February 2000. http://horizon.unc.edu/TS/cases/ 
2000-01a.asp 
A short article about the challenges of providing hands-on 
lab activities in online courses. 


Palloff, Rena, and Keith Pratt. Building Learning Communities 
in Cyberspace: Effective Strategies for the Online Classroom. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999. 
Emphasis on strategies for creating a sense of community 
among online learners. 


Scaling Up Class Size in Web Courses. hhttp://pegasus.cc.ucf. 
edu/~jmorris/resources/ScalingUp2.html 
Joan Morris from the University of Central Florida offers 
strategies for handling workload in online courses. 


Virtual Resource Site for Teaching with Technology. 
http://www.umuc.edu/virtualteaching/ 
A resoutce site, sponsored by the University of Maryland and 
Bell Atlantic, offering case studies and examples of the use of 
web-based media (including web pages, audio, video, and 
animation) in different teaching approaches and learning 
activities. 
Winiecki, Donald J. “Keeping the Thread: Adapting 
Conversational Practice to Help Distance Students and 
Instructors Manage Discussions in an Asynchronous Learning 
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Network.” DEOSNEWS 9, no. 2 (1999). http://www.ed.psu. 
edu/acsde/deos/deosnews/deosnews9_2.asp 
Winiecki compares the patterns of face-to-face and online 
asynchronous conversations and suggests some strategies 
for more effective communication. 


Creating a Syllabus 


Faculty Orientation Online Syllabus Checklist. http://online. 

valencia.cc.fl.us/Faculty/VOfacultysyllabuscheck.htm 
Valencia Community College’s guidelines for online course 
syllabi. 


The Online Course Syllabus. hhttp://ollie.dcccd.edu/Faculty/ 
InfoForFaculty/DistrictResources/secure/olsyll2.htm 
A syllabus template offered by Dallas TeleCollege of the 
Dallas County Community College District for the district's 
distance learning “telecourses.” 


Syllabus. http://oit.idbsu.edu/fp/syllabus.htm 
Skip Knox at Boise State University Computing Services offers 
guidelines on the basic elements of an online syllabus and tips 
on how to use an online syllabus for a face-to-face class. 


Instructional Design and Learning Styles 


Address Diverse Learning Styles. http://depts.washington. 
edu/catalyst/method/learning_styles.html 
One of the Method Guides from the University of 
Washington's Catalyst resource site, this page offers a num- 
ber of useful suggestions. 


Addressing Diverse Learning Styles Through the Use of 


Multimedia. http://www.vpaa.uillinois.edu/tid/resources/ 
montgomery.html 


A paper by Susan Montgomery, University of Michigan, 
based on the use of multimedia in an engineering class. 


An Anonymous Asynchronous Web-Based Role Play. hhttp:// 


www.bus.uts.edu.au/fin&econ/staff/markf/roleplay/rp_ 
outline.html 
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Description of an innovative role-playing activity at the Uni- 
versity of Technology in Sydney, Australia, plus a link to a paper 
by Mark Freeman and John Capper about this experience. 


DVC Learning Style Survey for College. http://silcon.com/ 
~scmiller/Isweb/dvclearn.htm 
Prepared by Suzanne Miller of Diablo Valley College in 
California, this site explains various learning styles and offers 
a survey to determine your preferred learning style. 


Instructional Design Models. http://www.cudenver.edu/ 
~mryder/itc/idmodels.html 
Martin Ryder at the School of Education of the University of 
Colorado at Denver offers this collection of links organized 
according to different models or theories of instructional 
design. 


Instructional Design for Online Course Development. http:// 
illinois.online.uillinois.edu/IONresources/instructdesign.html 
From the Illinois Online Network, this page explores topics 
related to instructional design and development of online 
courses. The information is presented in clear and easy-to- 

read fashion for nonspecialists. 


Instructional Innovation Network. http://bestpractice.net/ 
At this site sponsored by Arizona State and Cal Poly Pomona, 
follow the links to the Cooperative Learning Homepage and 
the Case Study Homepage, which contain explanations of 
each method, along with teaching materials and resources. 
Linked articles explain the difference between group projects 
and true cooperative learning. 


Learning Styles and the Online Environment. http://illinois. 
online.uillinois.edu/IONresources/learningstyles.html 
This Illinois Online site offers a short explanation of learning 
styles and a collection of links to other resources on the sub- 
ject. 


Teaching and Learning Styles That Facilitate Online Learning. 
http://www.tafe.sa.edu.au/Isrsc/one/natproj/tal/index.htm 
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The Australian National Training Authority sponsors this site 
on designing online courses with diverse learning 
approaches in mind. 


COURSE MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND CONFERENCING 
TOOLS 
Anlon: Products and Services. lhttp://www.anlon.com/ 
products/ 
Links to descriptions of Anlon’s IntraKal course management 
tool. 
Blackboard CourseInfo. hhttp://company.blackboard.com/ 
courseinfo/ or http://product.blackboard.net/courseinfo/ 
Details on Blackboard CourseInfo software. 


Centrinity Products. http://www.softarc.com/products/ 

The entry page for information about FirstClass software. 
ClassPoint Product Information. http://www.wpine.com/ 
products/ClassPoint/ 

White Pine Software's web-based video system. 
Conferencing Software for the Web. http://thinkofit.com/ 
webconf/ 

David Woolley’s annotated lists of conferencing software, 

including both free and commercial varieties. 
Convene.com. http://www.convene.com/ 

Convene’s online distance education program. 


eCollege.com. http://www.ecollege.com/ 
The home page for eCollege’s varied products and services. 


Embanet Corporation. http://www.embanet.com/ 
The home page for Embanet’s tools for online learning. 


HyperNews.org. http://www. hypernews.org/ 
Offers a free system for discussion forums. 


IntraLearn. http://www.intralearn.com/ 


Information about IntraLearn’s software platform for online 
learning. 
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LearningSpace Website Homepage. http://www.lotus.com/ 
products/learnspace.nsf/wdocs/homepage/ 


Introduction to LearningSpace's “distributed learning 
environment.” 


MadDuck Technologies. http://www.wcbinfo.com/ or 
http://www.madduck.com/ 
MadDuck, manufacturer of the popular Web Course in a Box 
software, announced its acquisition by Blackboard in March 
2000; these sites offer information about developments in 
the product line. 


NetMeeting Home. http://www.microsoft.com/windows/ 
netmeeting/ 


Information about Microsoft Windows NetMeeting confer- 
encing software. 


Nicenet’s Internet Classroom Assistant. http://www.nicenet.org/ 
A free course management tool. 


Online Educational Delivery Applications: A Web Tool for 
Comparative Analysis. http://www.ctt.bc.ca/landonline/ 


Bruce Landon’s site designed “to help educators evaluate and 
select online delivery software”; offers reviews, comparisons, 
and links to the major providers of course management soft- 
ware. 


Rotor Learning Systems. hhttp://www.rotorcom.com/ 


Rotor Learning is one of the firms experimenting with 
synchronous courseware. 


Virtual-U. http://virtual-u.cs.sfu.ca/vuweb/ 
The entry point for descriptions of the Virtual-U software 
and research project. 


WBT. _http://www.wbtsystems.com/ 
Information about TopClass software. 


Web Based Learning Resources Library. http://www. 
outreach.utk.edu/weblearning/ 
Maintained by Robert Jackson, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, this site contains information on many types of 
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web educational resources. See especially the sections on 
“Asynchronous Web Based Software Suites” and 
“Synchronous (Real-Time) Web Based Training Solutions.” 


WebBoard. http://webboard.oreilly.com/ 
Overview and demonstration of the WebBoard software. 


WebCT.com. http://www.webct.com/ 
Home page for information about WebCT’s course manage- 
ment software. 


OTHER SOFTWARE APPLICATIONS: PRODUCTS, 
INFORMATION, AND SAMPLE USES 


Adobe. http://www.adobe.com/ 
Links to information about Adobe’s many well-known 
products, including Acrobat, Acrobat Reader (a free 
download), Photoshop, and PageMill. 


Animation Projects. http://www.ac.wwu.edu/~stephan/ 
Animation/animation.html 
This page by Ed Stephan, offering a sampling of his anima- 
tions, is an inspiring demonstration of what can be done 
with animation software. 


Email Discussion Groups/Lists and Resources. http://www. 
webcom.com/impulse/list.html 
A useful page designed to be a one-stop information 
resource about mailing lists (listservs). 


A Guide to the Educational Use of Multimedia. http://www. 
csu.edu.au/division/oli/celt/edtech/multimedia/mmintro. 
htm 
Charles Sturt University in Australia offers this guide to inter- 
active, computer-based multimedia, including principles of 
design and evaluation. 


Interface Design. http://www.csu.edu.au/division/oli/celt/ 
edtech/interface/interfac.htm#top 


Tom Lawson of Charles Sturt University, Australia, provides 
an introduction to interface design comprised of three parts: 
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“Interface Design and Human-Computer Interaction,” “Web- 
Site Design,” and “Web-Page Design.” 


LView Pro Home Page. http://www.|view.com/ 
A useful and relatively inexpensive image-editing program. 


Macromedia. http://www.macromedia.com/ 


Home page for the manufacturer of Fireworks, Dreamweaver, 
Flash, Shockwave, Director, and other popular software 
products. 


Paint Shop Pro. http://www.jasc.com/psp.html 
The image-editing product from Jasc Software. 


Ulead Systems. http://www.ulead.com/ 


Home page for the company that makes Ulead SmartSaver, a 
useful image-compression tool. 


Web Page Composers 


FrontPage. http://www.microsoft.com/frontpage/ 
Microsoft’s web page composing tool. 


Netscape Composer. http://www.netscape.com/ 


Composer is a useful composing tool included in the 
Communicator web browser; a free download is available. 


Sound 


Labtec. http://www.labtec.com/ 
A manufacturer of computer microphones and other periph- 
eral equipment. 


RealProducer. http://www.real.com/ or http://www. 
realnetworks.com/products/ 
Access to information about the RealProducer software for 
streaming audio. 


Narrated Slide Shows 


PhotoPoint. http://www.photopoint.com/ 
A web hosting service for slide shows and graphics. 
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PowerPoint. http://www.microsoft.com/office/powerpoint/ 
Microsoft software that can be used for narrated slide shows. 


QuickTime. http://www.apple.com/quicktime/ 
Apple's well-known software for narrated slide shows, video, 
music, and other types of multimedia presentations. 
RealSlideshow and RealPresenter. http://www.real.com/ or 
http://www.realnetworks.com/products/ 


These sites will lead you to information about RealNetworks’ 
software for slide shows. 


Quiz-making 


Hot Potatoes Homepage. http://web.uvic.ca/hrd/halfbaked/ 
A useful, free suite of software for creating web-based 
quizzes and exercises. 

University of Hawaii QuizCenter. http://www.motted. 

hawaii.edu/ 


Provides quiz-making features as well as lists and reviews of 
quiz software. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES ON THE WEB 


AudioOnDemand. http://www.wrn.org/ondemand/ 
The World Radio Network provides “on demand” audio pro- 
grams from radio stations all over the world. 
EcEdWeb: Economic Education Web. http://ecedweb. 
unomaha.edu/home.htm 
Links to resources and lesson plans for incorporating web 
resources on economics and related topics. 
Educational Object Economy. http://www.eoe.org/ 


Follow the links to the EOE Learning Community and then to 
Learning Objects and the educational Java applet library. 


E-Learning Communities. http://www.webct.com/global/ 
home/ 
WebCT’s education portal has faculty-led resource sites in 
different subject areas. Good source for evaluated, high- 
quality web resources as well as book reviews. 
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The ImageBase, Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. http:// 
www.thinker.org/fam/thinker.html 


A searchable collection of art. 


Internet Scout Project. http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/index.html 
An annotated and continually updated site reporting on 
selected educational web resources. 


National Archives Online Exhibit Hall. http://www.nara. 
gov/exhall/exhibits.html 


The National Geographic Map Machine. http://www. 
nationalgeographic.com/resources/ngo/maps/ 
ZoneZero. http://www.zonezero.com/ 
A bilingual (Spanish and English) site dedicated to contem- 
porary photography. 


News and Magazine Sources 
The Economist. http://www.economist.com/ 
The Internet Public Library: Online Newspapers. http:// 
www.ipLorg/reading/news/ 
A searchable resource that offers links to news sources 
worldwide, by country and language. 
Maclean's Online. http://www.macleans.ca/index.stm 
The New York Times. hhttp://www.nytimes.com/ 


Salon. http://www.salon.com/ 


Sources for Information on Technology 


The Chronicle of Higher Education. http://www.chronicle.com/ 
A weekly journal replete with articles and job listings for 
instructors. Distance learning resources are accessible to 
nonsubscribers. 


CIT Infobits. http://www.unc.edu/cit/infobits/infobits. 
html 
A monthly e-mailed newsletter dealing with news and devel- 
opments in technology and education; edited by Carolyn 
Kotlas at the University of North Carolina. 
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CNET. http://www.cnet.com/ 


An excellent site for news of technology developments, 
reviews, and downloads of popular software. 


CNN. — http://www.cnn.com/ 


A good source for daily articles dealing with business and 
technology. 


Los Angeles Times. http://www.latimes.com/ 
Offers regular features dealing with distance learning and 
instructional technology, with past issues available to non- 
subscribers. 


The TLT Group. http://www.tltgroup.org/ 
Affiliated with the American Association for Higher 
Education, this site offers resources, news, and the 
AAHESGIT listserv, used by instructors worldwide. 


Yahoo! http://www.yahoo.com/ 
This popular portal and directory offers quick links to a mul- 


titude of news and media sources pertaining to computers 
and the Internet. 


Guides to Web Search and Evaluation 


Advanced Web Searching. http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/ 
articles/web/advance.cfm 


Kenton Good of the University of Alberta explains how to get 
the most out of using a web search engine. 


Evaluating Web Resources. http://www2.widener.edu/ 
Wolfgram-Memorial-Library/webeval.htm 
Jan Alexander and Marsha Ann Tate at Widener University’s 
Wolfgram Library offer checklists for evaluating sites and 
teaching modules on related subjects. 


Search Engines.  http://illinois.online.uillinois.edu/ 
ionpointers/ionpointers.html 
From Illinois Online Network's “Pointers and Clickers” tech- 
nology tips (October 1999), a succinct explanation of the dif- 
ferences among different types of search engines. 
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Thinking Critically About World Wide Web Resources. http:// 
www. library.ucla.edu/libraries/college/instruct/web/critical. 
htm 
Esther Grassian of UCLA College Library provides a checklist 
of questions to ask in evaluating a web site. 


Webhound. _http://www.mcli.dist.maricopa.edu/webhound/ 

index.html 
This Maricopa Community Colleges site offers tutorials on 
web searching skills, as well as links to other guides and tuto- 
rials. See especially the link to “What a Site!” (http://www. 
mcli.dist.maricopa.edu/show/what/index.html), which 
focuses on how instructors can find and integrate web 
resources into student activities. 


Computer-Based Simulations 


Coglab, Purdue University. http://coglab.psych.purdue. 
edu/coglab/ 
Cognitive psychology demonstrations, designed mostly for 
specific classes. To see demonstrations, use guest as the user 
ID and password. (Note that, with guest access, you cannot 
save data on the server.) 


The Java Gas Turbine Simulator. hhttp://memslab.eng. 

utoledo.edu/~jreed/jgts/JavaGasTurbineSimulator.html 
The University of Toledo College of Engineering offers a gas 
turbine simulator that students can manipulate. 


Solar System Simulator. http://space.jpl.nasa.gov/ 
Sponsored by the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), this simula- 
tor allows one to view parts of the solar system. 


Virtual Chemistry. http://neon.chem.ox.ac.uk/vrchemistry/ 
default.html 


Research students in the department of chemistry at the 
University of Oxford maintain this site, which features online 
interactive experiments. Access is free. 
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COPYRIGHT AND INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ISSUES 


About.com. http://www.about.com/ 


At this popular portal, a search for “password protection” will 
lead you to resources on the subject. 


Copyright Clearance Center. http://www.copyright.com/ 


One of several online services that will help you find a copy- 
right owner and secure permission to use material. 


Copyright Considerations. http://twist.lib.uiowa.edu/ 
resources/fairuse/index.html 
Sponsored by the University of Iowa, this is a well-thought- 
out selection of links dealing with various issues of copyright, 
fair use, and intellectual property. 


Distance Learning: Intellectual Property. http://distance 

learn.about.com/education/distancelearn/msubip.htm 
Kristin Hirst’s unique compilation of links to sites dealing 
with various issues of intellectual property. 


The UT System Crash Course in Copyright. http://www. 

utsystem.edu/ogc/intellectualproperty/cprtindx.htm 
Provided by the University of Texas, this is another well- 
designed and comprehensible site dealing with copyright 


and intellectual property. The “crash course” is extremely 
useful. 


Webmonkey. http://hotwired.lycos.com/webmonkey/ 


Search for “password protection” to find useful information 
about the subject. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


ALN Web. _ http://www.aln.org/ 


The web site for the Sloan Foundation’s Asynchronous 
Learning Networks provides links to discussions, workshops, 
and magazines of interest to online educators. 


DEOS Listserv Archives. http://www.wested.org/tie/ 
dirn/dlsearch.html 
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DEOS-L is a popular listserv for distance educators. This 
archive allows you to search through recent and past archives 
of messages. 


Discussion Logs for EDTECH.  http://h-net.msu.edu/ 
cgi-bin/logbrowse.pl?trx=Im&list=EDTECH 
EDTECH is one of the lists of the H-Net mailing list discus- 
sion network. This site contains a log of its discussions. 


Distance Education Resources. http://cuda.teleeducation.nb. 
ca/distanceed/liste.cfm 
A site sponsored by TeleEducation NB of Canada. See the 
sections on “Professional Development,” “Networking,” 
“Online Discussions,” and other topics of interest. 


League for Innovation in the Community College. http:// 
www.league.org/welcome.htm 
Offers a searchable database for descriptions of the League’s 
presentations and contact information for presenters. 


The Node Learning Technologies Network. hhttp://thenode.org/ 
The Node offers articles on technology in education and pro- 
vides various types of online forums (some of them open to 
anyone and some not), as well as archives and summaries of 
past forums. 


Office of Learning Technologies. http://olt-bta.hrdc-drhe. 
gc.ca/ 


The entry point for a useful site sponsored by the Canadian 
government, offering a wealth of information for instructors 
and learners as well as a listserv database. 


Tapped In. http://www.tappedin.org/ 


A mostly synchronous (real-time) forum for K-12 educators, 
especially those with an interest in technology and education. 


Selected Training Programs for Online Teaching 


California State University, Hayward, Certificate in Online 
Teaching and Learning. http:/ /www.online.csuhayward. 
edu/Certificate/onclass1.htm 
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Illinois Online Network, MVCR Online Training Series. hhttp:// 
illinois.online.uillinois.edu/mvcr.html 
A series of online courses, primarily for Illinois Online 
Network members, but now open for those outside the state 
as well. MVCR stands for “Making the Virtual Classroom a 
Reality.” 


Nova Southeastern University, Graduate Teacher Education, 
Online Teaching and Learning Series. http://www.fcae.nova. 
edu/gtep/online/OCI500501502.htm 


UCLA Extension, Online Teaching Program. http://www. 
onlinelearning.net/CommunitiesofStudy/neighborhoods.cfm 
2NB=OTP 


Walden Institute, Certified Online Instructor Program. http:// 


www.waldeninstitute.com/coi/community/COIprog/coiprog. 
html 


Sample Orientation Programs and Guides 


DIAL program, New School University. http://www.dialnsa. 
edu/stdsrv5a.htm 


George Mason University’s WebCT Resource Page. http://www. 
irc.gmu.edu/WebCT/default.asp 


Illinois Online’s WebBoard Tutorial. http://illinois.online. 
uillinois.edu/online/webboardtutorial/starthere.htm 
IntraKal. http://www.anlon.com/techsupport/ 

An instruction manual can be downloaded. 


OnlineLearning.net. http://www.onlinelearning.net/ 
Choose the tab for “How Online Learning Works.” 
SUNY Learning Network. http://sIn1.esc.edu/admin/ 

sln/original.nsf 
Follow the link for “Getting Started.” 


University of Central Florida. http://reach.ucf.edu/ 
~coursdev/learning/orient/ 
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Web Course ina Box. http://www.madduck.com/ 
As of this writing, the Web Course in a Box orientation docu- 
ments were available from this site; however, changes may 


occur in the wake of the company’s announced merger with 
Blackboard. 


WebCT Student Guide. http://www.webct.com/v2/guide/ 
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Figure 1.1: Reprinted with permission of WebCT™. Copyright WebCT 2000. 
Figure 1.2: Courtesy of Dr. Greg Bothun, Department of Physics, University of 
Oregon. 

Figures 4.1, 5.1, 5.3-5.5, 12.3-12.6: Printed with permission of Blackboard, 
Inc. All rights reserved. Blackboard released Blackboard 5 in July 2000 with 
additional functionality not covered in the version depicted here. 

Figures 7.2—7.8, 9.1-9.3: Netscape Communications Corporation has not 
authorized, sponsored, endorsed, or approved this publication and is not 
responsible for its content. Netscape and the Netscape Communications 
Corporate Logos are trademarks and trade names of Netscape 
Communications Corporation. All other product names and/or logos are 
trademarks of their respective owners. 

Figures 7.9—7.10: Courtesy of UCLA Faculty New Media Center. 

Figure 7.11: Digital photo by Steve Rossen. 

Figures 7.12: UMAX, the UMAX logo, MagicScan, VistaScan, and MagicMatch 
are the property of UMAX Data Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. 

Figure 7.13, 7.15-7.16: From Paintshop Pro, Courtesy of Jasc Software. 
Copyright © 1995-1999, Jasc Software, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

Figures 7.17-7.24: Copyright © 1995-2000 RealNetworks, Inc. All rights 
reserved. RealNetworks, RealAudio, RealVideo, RealSystem, RealPlayer, 
RealJukebox, RealProducer, RealSlideshow, and other names or logos are 
trademarks or registered trademarks of RealNetworks, Inc. 

Figure 7.25: Courtesy of Dr. Ed Stephans, professor emeritus, Western 
Washington State University. 

Figure 7.26: From Ocrat web site: http://www.ocrat.com. 

Figure 7.27: Courtesy of Mandeville Special Collections Library, University of 
California, San Diego. 

Chapter 8, letter, page 184: Courtesy of CETUS, The Consortium of 
Educational Technology in University Systems. 

Figures 8.1-8.2: Adobe and Acrobat are either registered trademarks or 
trademarks of Adobe Systems Incorporated in the United States and/or other 
countries. Reprinted with permission. 

Figures 14.1-14.3: Courtesy of Rotor Learning Systems, Inc. 

Figures 14.4-14.5: Courtesy of CuseeME Networks, Inc. 
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AAHESGIT, 296 
Abstract concepts, multimedia 
clarifying, 174, 176 
Abusive language, of students, 244 
Activated hyperlinks, 93 
Adobe 
Acrobat, 188-189, 190, 191, 257 
Acrobat Reader, 202 
PageMill, 159 
Photoshop, 135, 139, 151, 154, 
158, 159 
Allaire Forums, 84 
America Online (AOL), 5 
Animation, 171, 173, 174-178 
Announcement areas, 71, 72, 84, 87, 
215-216 
Arkansas State University, 121 
Assessment 
class size and, 219 
course conversion and, 40, 46, 
60-61 
in course management systems, 
94-98 
portfolio methods for, 61 
progress reports for, 95-96 
taking notes on students for, 
212-213 
tracking for, 96, 97, 100 
see also Exams; Grades 
Assignments, 14 
class size and, 218, 221-222 
discussions and, 52-53 
familiarity with software as, 203 
folders for, 212 
hybrid courses using Web for, 
270-271 
labeling, 73, 79 
late, 70 
multimedia as basis for, 177 
printing out, 213-217 


record keeping and, 213 
in syllabus, 70, 73, 79, 80-81 
synchronous discussion as, 231 
Astronomy, online course in, 
109-110, 204 
Asynchronous discussion, 6, 51, 
52-53, 224-229 
in course management systems, 
86, 87-90 
groups and, 58 
information pipeline and, 300 
noisy students and, 241-242 
see also Electronic bulletin 
board/discussion board 
Attachments, subject line in, 213 
Attendance, record of, 223, 252 
Audio, for lectures, 50-51. See also 
Streaming media 


Belligerent students, 248-250 

Belmont University, 41-44, 73, 
122-123 

Bender, Tisha, 225, 228, 278, 279 

Bianco, Drew, 53 

Blackboard CourselInfo, 7, 22, 26, 31, 
63, 71, 72, 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 188, 260, 
261-264, 281 

Body language, 12, 196-197 

Bookmarks, 94 

Bothun, Greg, 11 

Brown University, 309 

Business finance, online course in, 
119-120 


Cable modems, 23, 298 

California State University, 284, 293, 
301 

Careers, online teaching and, 
279-280 
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Case studies, 111, 122 

Caucus, 93 

cc, in team teaching, 235, 236 
CD-ROM, simulations on, 51 
Chat/chat room, 6, 54. See also 


Synchronous discussion/chat 


Cheating, in syllabus, 70 

CIT Infobits, 296 

ClassPoint, 305-307 

Classroom management, 211-253 


communications and, 214-217, 


see also Electronic bulletin 
board/ discussion board; 
E-mail 
identity and, 239-241 
privacy and, 238-239 
record keeping and file 
management and, 211-214 
team teaching, 232-237 
see also Participation; Student 
behavior 
Classroom, virtual, 3. See also 
Course management 
system 
Class size, participation and, 
218-222 
Codes of conduct, 244-245 
College of DuPage, 199 
Columbia University, 309 
Compressing 
animations, 173 
graphics, 158-159 
Computer-based simulations, 51, 
122-123 
Computer labs, 25, 26 
Computer skills 
for students, 202 
for teaching online, 16-17 
Computer support personnel, 15, 
24, 25, 26-27, 32-34, 46 
Conference area, see Electronic 
bulletin board/discussion 
board 
Conferencing software, 6 
course materials in, 63 
free, 39-50 
for group projects, 269-270 


see also Electronic bulletin 
board/discussion board 
Consultation, chat for, 230 
Contact information, in syllabus, 73 
Contract, in syllabus, 67—70 
Controller, student as, 250-251 
Copyright 
Fair Use Guidelines for 
Educational Multimedia and, 
148, 181-185 
of intellectual property, 187-188 
links and, 185 
owner of copyrighted material 
and, 185 
permission letter and, 183-185 
for web graphics, 148 
Counseling 
in hybrid classes, 266-268 
online course in, 130 
Course conversion, 38-64 
analysis in, 45-46 
assessment and, 60-61 
course development and, 47-61, 
see also Syllabus 
coursepack for, 62 
design and, 45, 46-47 
discussion and, 51-57 
examples of, 39-44 
experiments and, 51 
groups and, 57-58 
for hybrid class, 38, 41-44 
initial steps in, 44-47 
instructor presentation and, 
48-51 
lectures and, 48-51 
for online class, 38, 39-41 
organizing material for, 63 
research and, 59-60 
saving content and, 63 
scheduling for, 63-64 
simulations and, 51 
software for, 62-63 
student presentation and, 53, 58 
textbook for, 61-62 
translations and, 38, 44-45, 47 
Course description and goals, in 
syllabus, 78-79 


Course management system (CMS), 

5, 6-7, 26, 82-103 

announcement areas in, 72, 84, 
87 

assessment and, 94-98 

bookmarks in, 94 

chat in, 90-91 

compatibility of with operating 
system, 21-22 

course conversion and, 42, 43, 46 

course materials in, 63 

discussion forums in, 86, 87-90, 
100 

e-mail in, 90 

free access to, 31 

groups and, 91-93, 100, 115 

in high-tech institutions, 26, 
32-34 

introducing students to, 202-203 

linking areas in, 93 

map and, 71 

material and activities divided 
in, 100-102 

pacing and, 102 

personalizing, 99 

presentation areas in, 84-87, 100 

questions to instructor in, 99 

resources and, 102-103 

resumes in, 94 

schedule in, 87 

searching capabilities in, 93-94 

site licenses for, 26 

student introductions in, 99, 112 

student lounge in, 88, 89, 97, 99 

student photos in, 99, 112 

syllabus in, 87 

technical support areas in, 99-100 

text boxes in, 202 

timing of access and, 101-102 

training in, 280-287 

user options in, 88 

viewing and sorting of messages 
in, 88, 90 

web resource areas in, 93, 100 

whiteboards in, 90-91 

see also Exams 

Course notes, freeware for, 31 
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Coursepack, 62 

Courseware, see Web sites/pages 

Cross-cultural exchanges, 126-129 
in asynchronous discussion, 228 


Debates, 119 
Debriefing, grades based on, 61 
Design, course conversion and, 45, 
46-47 
Desktop videoconferencing, 268 
Dial-up access, 23-24, 26, 45-46 
Discussion board/forum, see 
Electronic bulletin 
board/discussion board 
Discussion, course conversion and, 
51-52, 46. See also 
Asynchronous discussion; 
Synchronous discussion/chat 
Disruptive students, 244-250 
Distance learning, 2, 17-18, 295 
Douglas College, 83, 103 
Downloading, 32 
unlawful, 188-189, 190, 191 
DSLs (digital subscriber lines), 23, 
298 
Due dates, in syllabus, 70 


EarthLink, 5 

eCollege, 7, 27, 63, 84, 87, 88, 90, 93, 
97, 133 

Editing, graphics and, 151, 154, 155, 
156-157 


Educational delivery application, 
see Course management 
system 

Education, online class in, 116, 
121-122 

Electronic bulletin 
board/ discussion board, 5, 6, 
84 

for asynchronous discussion, 
224-226 

class size and, 219, 221 

course conversion and, 39-40, 
41,47 

in course management system, 
86, 87-90, 100 
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Electronic bulletin (cont.) 
discussion groups on, 10 
grades and, 43 
in hybrid course, 257, 259-260 
instructor's questions on, 7-10 
of mid-tech institutions, 26 
summary message to students 
on, 9-10 

viewing and sorting of messages 
and, 88 

see also Asynchronous 
discussion; Conferencing 
software; Synchronous 
discussion/chat 

E-mail 
cc and, 235, 236 
chat and, 230, 232 
counseling and, 267-268 
course conversion and, 40, 47 
in course management system, 90 
groups and, 58 
in low-tech institutions, 29-30 
mailing list for, 30 
noisy students and, 242 
privacy and, 239 
quiet students and, 243, 244 
rules for, 216-217 
subject line in, 73, 79, 213 

Embanet, 27, 54, 86 

Essays, grades based on, 61 

Ethernet, 23 

Exams, 60-61 
class size and, 219 
course conversion and, 40, 47 
course management system and, 

94-95 

diagnostic, 94 

feedback on, 45, 95, 260, 266 

freeware for, 31, 32, 40, 265 

graphics in, 260, 262, 263 

in hybrid class, 10, 260-266 

images or sounds in, 95 

practice, 10, 43, 266 

proctoring, 265-266 

security and, 60-61, 95 

self-assessment, 94 

see also Assessmen 
Experiments, web page for, 51 


Fair Use Guidelines for Educational 
Multimedia, 148, 181-185 
“FAQs,” see “Frequently asked 
questions” 
Feedback 
asynchronous communication 
versus instant, 197 
chat for, 230 
on exams, 43, 95, 260, 266 
Fieldwork, for research, 60 
File formats, in syllabus, 73 
File management, 211-214 
FirstClass, 41, 54, 63, 84, 86, 88, 90, 
91, 96 
Folders, for record keeping, 212 
“Follow me” function, for 
synchronous discussion, 
55-57 
Forum, see Electronic bulletin 
board/discussion board 
Freeman, Mark, 119-120 
Freeware, 201 
for conferencing system, 39-40 
for exams, 31, 32, 40, 265 
for high-tech institutions, 
33-34 
for mid-tech institutions, 31-32 
“Frequently-asked-questions” 
(FAQs) 
counseling students with, 267 
from discussion group postings, 
260 
for discussion in social sciences, 
53 
in low-tech institutions, 29, 30 
for students, 198, 203-204, 
205-207 
FrontPage Express, 5, 136, 203 
Future, 294-311 
average person and, 308-309 
educational marketplace and, 
309-310 
information pipeline and, 
297-300 
student expectations and, 
309-310 
synchronous learning systems 
and, 12n, 300-307 


George Mason University, 203, 210 
GIF (Graphics Interchange Format), 
155; 1585173 
Gilbert, Steve, 296 
Grades, 9 
bases for, 61, see also Exams 
for discussions, 43 
groups and, 58, 114, 118 
“must-have-an-A’” students and, 
252 
online gradebook and, 9, 97, 98, 
214 
for participation, 43-44, 61, 
67-69, 222-223, 224 
peer review and, 123-124 
on practice tests, 10 
syllabus and, 67-69, 75, 79 
team teaching and, 233-234, 236 
Graphic Converter for Mac, 154 
Graphics, 139, 145-159 
“bleaching out” background 
and, 159 
compressing, 158-159 
copyright for, 148 
course conversion and, 47 
editing images and, 151, 154, 
155, 156-157 
in exams, 260, 262, 263 
placement of, 159 
saving images and, 147, 149, 
155-158 
scanning images and, 147-151, 
152-153 
for web pages, 139, 145-149 
see also Multimedia; Slides 
Groups, 111-120 
activities in, 115-118 
chats and, 229-231 
class size and, 218-219, 221 
course conversion and, 46, 57-58 
course management system and, 
91-93, 110, 115 
cross-cultural, 127-128 
in education class, 116, 121-122 
end product of project of, 
115-116 
grades and, 58, 114, 118 
in hybrid courses, 269-270 


ice-breaking activities in, 112 
other groups observed by, 115 
role playing in, 118-120 
roles in, 114 
simulations in, 119-120 
size and duration of, 113-114 
students divided into, 113-114 
supervision of, 114-115 

Guest speakers, 124-125, 231 


Hardware 
for average person, 308-309 
of institution, 21 
Harvard University, 309 
High-tech institutions, 26-27, 32-34 
HomePage, 135-136 
Homework, discussion area for, 53 
HTML, see Hypertext markup 
language 
Hybrid course, 254-273 
course conversion and, 38, 41-44 
discussion board in, 257, 
259-260 
example of, 10-11 
instructional strategy for, 14 
map for syllabus for, 71, 73 
online counseling in, 266-268 
online exams in, 10, 260-266 
online groups in, 269-270 
online lectures in, 255-257, 258 
syllabus for, 66 
team teaching in, 271-272 
virtual office hours in, 268 
Web in, 270-271, 272 
web sites for, 10-11, 14 
Hyperlinks, 5, 93 
HyperNews, 63, 84 
Hypertext markup language 
(HTML), 5 
for frequently asked questions, 
203, 204 
lectures online with, 257, 258 
PowerPoint slides and, 49 
for web-based reports, 270 


Ice-breaking activities, 112 
familiarity with software, 203 
student introductions, 99, 112 
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Ice-breaking activities (cont.) 
student lounge, 58, 71, 88, 89, 97, 
99 
student photos, 99, 112 
Icons, 195 
Identity, of students, 239-241 
photos and, 99, 112, 195, 240 
Illinois Online Network (University 
of Illinois), 64, 131, 132, 
202-203, 210, 284, 293 
Information pipeline, 297-300 
Institutional resources, 19-35 
computer support personnel, 15, 
24, 25, 26-27, 32-34, 46 
course conversion and, 45 
hardware, 21 
high-tech, 26-27, 32-34 
low-tech, 25, 27-30 
mid-tech, 25-26, 30-32 
for multimedia, 177-178 
network, 22-24 
online courses already being 
taught and, 20-21 
operating system, 21-22 
Instructional strategy, online 
teaching and, 12-14, 276-277 
Instructors 
benefits of online teaching for, 
276-280 
class size and responsiveness of, 
220-221 
information pipeline and, 300 
learning from own experience 
and, 287-291 
as lifelong learners, 292 
networking by, 291-292 
peer review of, 290-291 
profile of, 287-290 
student evaluation of, 290 
see also Online teaching; 
Training, for online 
instructors 
Integrated application software, see 
Course management system 
Intellectual property, 180, 185-191 
copyright and, 187-188 
legal status of work and, 186-187 


online search of unauthorized 
use of, 190-191 
technological means of 
protection of, 188-190, 191 
Internet, dial-up access to, 23-24, 
26, 45-46 
Internet Explorer, 5, 6, 136, 196 


Internet service provider (ISP), 5, 24, 


25 

IntraKal, 90, 97, 202 

IntraLearn, 7, 87, 94 

ISDN (integrated services digital 
network) lines, 23, 298, 299 


Jackson, Tamara, 116, 121-122 
JavaScript, 5 
JPEG format, 158, 159 


Kansas City Community College, 


39-41, 200-201, 277, 279-280 


Know-it-all, student as, 245-246 
Ko, Susan, 77-81, 278 
Kotlas, Carolyn, 296, 310 


Lab assignment, 130 
Landon, Bruce, 7, 18, 83, 102-103 
LearningSpace, 7, 87, 91 
Learning styles, 196-197 
course conversion and, 47 
lecture notes online and, 255 
student activities and, 104 
Lectures 
audio- or videotaped, 50-51 
class size and, 222 
course conversion and, 42-44, 
48-51 
discussion board in, 259 
in hybrid courses, 255-257, 258 
online discussion of questions 
on, 43-44 
segmented, 52, 222 
Lederer, Gerder, 126, 127-128, 278 
Legal aspects, see Copyright; 
Intellectual property 
Levenburg, Nancy, 116-118, 
207-209 


Library, research in, 14, 59-60 

Lichtblau, Albert, 128 

Lieberman, Jennifer, 125, 282 

Linking areas, course management 
systems and, 93 

Links, see Hyperlinks 

Listserv, see Mailing list 

Local area network (LAN), 23-24, 26 

Low-tech institutions, 25, 27-30 

LView Pro, 154 


Macintosh, 21-22 
Macromedia 
Director, 135 
Dreamweaver, 159 
Fireworks, 159, 173 
Flash, 173, 196 
Mail, record keeping and, 213 
Mailing list, 30, 47, 58 
Map, in syllabus, 71-74 
Maricopa Community College, 132, 
309 
Marketing, online class in, 116-118, 
207-209 
Mechanics, multimedia illustrating, 
174, 175 
Microphone, for recordings, 161 
Microsoft Word, 135-136, 159 
Mid-tech institutions, 25-26, 30-32 
Mission College, 109-110, 204 
Modems, 23, 297 
cable, 298 
DSLs, 298 
of high-tech institutions, 26 
information pipeline and, 
297-300 
ISDN, 298, 299 
of low-tech institutions, 25 
Moggia, Chris, 62-63, 68-69 
Morris, Joan, 216-217, 237 
Multimedia 
animation, 171, 173 
assessing use of, 174-178 
information pipeline and, 300 
see also Graphics; Slides; 
Streaming media 
Mutineer, student as, 246-248 
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Narrated slides, 50-51, 166-171, 172, 

174-178 

Netscape Communicator, 5, 6 

Netscape Composer, 5, 135, 136, 

137, 140-147, 159, 203, 204, 

205-207, 257, 270 

Networks, 22-24 

dial-up access to, 23-24 

of mid-tech institutions, 26 

New School University, DIAL 
program of, 15, 93, 126, 198, 
209, 225, 243, 244-245, 309 

New York University, 309 

Nicenet, Internet Classroom 
Assistant, 31, 39-40, 41 

Noisy students, 241-243 

Nomenclature, students and, 195 

Nursing, online courses in, 110-111, 

121 


Office hours 
in low-tech institutions, 28, 29 
virtual, 70, 230, 268, 299-300 
Online delivery partners, for high- 
tech institutions, 27 
Online delivery system, see Course 
management system 
Online Educational Delivery 
Applications: A Web Tool for 
Comparative Analysis, 7, 83 
Online gradebooks, 9, 97, 98, 214 
Online hosting services, 167, 171 
OnlineLearning.net, 15, 27, 198, 209 
Online teaching, 2-4 
benefits to instructor from, 
276-280 
courses taught entirely online 
and, 4, 7-10 
extent of, 295 
heightened awareness of 
teaching from, 276-277 
hybrid courses and, 10-11 
instructional strategy for, 12-14, 
276-277 
new careers from, 279-280 
new connections from, 277-279 
syllabus for teaching, 78-81 
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Online teaching (cont.) 
See also Instructors; Team 

teaching 

Online tool suite, see Course 
management system 

Operating system, of institution, 
21-22 

Orientation programs, for students, 
69-70, 197-203 

OS X, 21 

Outsourcing, for web pages, 133 


Packer, Sharon, 243, 244-245 
Paint Shop Pro, 153, 154, 156, 158, 
59S Gr 
Participation, 13-14, 217-232 
assessment of, 96, see also grades 
for, below 
attendance and, 252 
class size and, 218-222 
course conversion and, 40, 41 
grades for, 43-44, 61, 67-69, 
222-223, 224 
guidelines for, 222-224 
quantity and quality of, 223 
quiet students and, 243 
student-centered and 
instructor—centered activities 
and, 222 
student presentations as, 
223-224 
syllabus defining, 67-68 
see also Asynchronous 
discussion; Synchronous 
discussion/chat 
Password, 188, 189, 190 
PDF (Portable Document Format), 
TSO L925 a 
Peer review activities, 123-124 
Pharmacology, online class in, 
39-41 
Philosophy, online class in, 4, 7-10 
Photographs, of students, 99, 112, 
195, 240 
PhotoPoint, 171, 172 
Photoshop, 24 
Physics, hybrid course in, 10-11 


Pipeline, 22. See also Network 

Pixels, scanning and, 149, 151 

Plagiarism, in syllabus, 70 

Plug-ins, 99, 160, 195-196 

Political psychology, online course 
in, 126, 127-128 

Portfolio method, of assessment, 
61 

PowerPoint slides, 10, 11, 33, 47, 48, 
49, 166, 171, 178, 195-196, 
270 

Practice exams, 10, 43, 266 

Practicum, 129-130 

Presentation areas, in course 
management system, 84-87, 
100 

Privacy, as classroom concern, 
238-239 

Proctoring, of exams, 265-266 

Progress reports, in course 
management system, 96-97, 
100 

Psychology, online class in, 41-44, 
50, 51, 73, 122-123, 243, 
244-245 

Purdue University, 122 


Question-and-answer forum, for 
discussion, 53 
Questions 
student’s online discussion of, 
43-44 
from students to instructors, 99 
see also “Frequently asked 
questions” 
QuickTime, 160, 166, 171, 173 
Quiet students, 243-244 
QuizMaker, 40 


Rains, Richard, 109-110, 204 
Reach, Anita, 39-41, 200-201, 277, 
279-280 

Readings, course conversion and, 40 

RealNetworks, 160-167, 308 
freeware from, 33-34 
RealAudio, 33, 160, 174, 175 
RealPlayer, 160 


RealPresenterG2, 167 
RealProducer, 161-166 
RealSlideshow, 166-167, 
168-170, 171, 172 
Real-time chat appointments, see 
Virtual office hours 
Real-time collaboration systems, 
305 
Record keeping, 211-214. See also 
Grades 
Registering, slide shows and, 171, 
172 
Religion, online course in, 243, 
244-245 
Research, 14 
course conversion and, 59-60 
fieldwork for, 60 
in library, 14, 59-60 
Web and, 41, 59, 270 
Resumes, in course management 
system, 94 
Rich Text Format, 201 
Role playing, in groups, 118-120 
Rotor Learning Systems, 301-305 


Saving, graphics and, 147, 149, 
155-158 

Scanning, graphics and, 147-151, 
152-153 

Scenarios, 116, 120-122 

Schedule 

in course management system, 
87 
in syllabus, 74, 76, 80-81 

Sciences, asynchronous discussion 
in, 53 

Scripted slide shows, 167 

Searching capabilities, in course 
management system, 93-94 

Security, exams and, 60-61, 95 

Segmented lectures, 52, 222 

Self-pacing, in syllabus, 67-68 

Seminar type, of discussion, 52, 259 

Shared responsibility model, of 
team teaching, 233-234 

Shareware, 201 

Shockwave, 196 
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Simulations 
on CD-ROM, 51 
computer-based, 51, 122-123 
in groups, 119-120 
online conversion of, 42-43 
web page for, 51 
Site licenses, for course 
management system, 26 
Slides 
assessing use of, 174-178 
narrated, 50-51, 166-171, 172 
PowerPoint, 10, 11, 33, 47, 48, 49, 
166, 171, 178, 195-196, 270 
Smile, expression of online, 12 
Snail mail, 29, 40 
Software 
for average person, 308-309 
course conversion and, 39-40, 
41, 62-63 
for students, 201-202 
see also Course management 
system 
Solutions, discussion based on, 53 
Sound 
assessing use of, 174-178 
on web pages, 159-166 
see also Streaming media 
Sound card, 161 
Sparc workstation, 22 
Staller, student as, 251-252 
State University of New York 
(SUNY), 199, 210 
Stephen, Ed, 171, 173, 179 
Stokes, Elizabeth, 121 
Streaming media, 33, 47, 50-51, 
159-166, 189 
Student activities, 104-132 
case studies, 111, 122 
computer-based simulations, 51, 
122-123 
cross-cultural exchanges, 
126-129 
debates, 119 
guest speakers, 124-125, 230 
lab assignment, 130 
learning styles and, 104 
peer review, 123-124 
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Student activities (cont.) 
practicum, 129-130 
resources and, 130-132 
scenarios, 116, 120-122 
summaries, 125-126 
in syllabus, 80-81 
Web as resource and, 105-111 
Student behavior, 241-253 
abusive language, 244 
belligerent student on the attack, 
249-250 
belligerent student who hasn't 
kept up, 248 
codes of conduct and, 244-245 
controlling student, 250-251 
disruptive student, 244-250 
know-it-all student, 245-246 
“must-have-an-A’” student, 252 
mutineer student, 246-248 
noisy student, 241-243 
quiet student, 243-244 
stalling student, 251-252 
Student expectations, syllabus 
managing, 69-70 
Student lounge, 58, 71, 88, 89, 97, 99 
Student presentations 
class size and, 219 
course conversion and, 58 
discussion area for, 53 
as participation, 223-224 
Web for, 270 
Student responses 
on online discussion board, 7-10 
summary message on discussion 
board responding to, 9-10 
Students, 194-210 
biographies of, 195, 243 
frequently asked questions for, 
198, 203-204, 205-207 
identity of, 239-241, 243, see also 
photos of, below 
instructor evaluated by, 290 
interaction among, 218, 224 
introductory remarks to, 204, 
207-209 
learning styles of, 196-197 
online communication and, 
196-197 


orientation programs for, 69-70, 
197-203 
photos of, 99, 112, 195, 240 
technical problems of, 195-196 
terminology problems of, 195 
Study groups 
freeware for, 31 
virtual, 259-260 
Subject line, in e-mail, 73, 79, 213 
Summaries, 125-126 
Syllabus, 13-14, 65-81 
announcement area in, 71, 72 
assignments in, 70, 73, 79, 80-81 
checklist for, 75-76 
contact information in, 73 
contract in, 67-70 
course description and goals in, 
78-79 
in course management system, 
87 
dates in, 74, 76 
definition of, 65 
directions in, 65-66 
due dates in, 70 
example of, 77-81 
file formats in, 73 
freeware for, 31 
grading policy in, 67-69, 75, 79 
late assignment policy in, 70 
map in, 71-74 
orienting students in, 198-199 
participation defined in, 67-68 
plagiarism/cheating policy in, 70 
procedures and geographic 
issues in, 71-74 
redundancy in, 76-77 
schedule in, 74, 76, 80-81 
self-pacing in, 67-68 
sequencing in, 74 
student expectations in, 69-70 
URL for home page in, 73 
virtual office hours in, 70 
Synchronous discussion/chat, 6, 
51-52, 54-57, 229, 231-232 
benefits of, 230 
in course management systems, 
90-91 
drawbacks of, 230-231 


as graded assignment, 229 
groups and, 58, 229, 231 
guidelines for, 229, 231-232 
information pipeline and, 
299-300 
instructor-led, 229, 231-232 
noisy students in, 242 
times for, 229 
video-/voice-enhanced, 229 
virtual office hours with, 268 
see also Whiteboard 
Synchronous learning systems, 12n, 
300-307 


Taylor, Pam, 110-111 
Teaching assistant (TA), 52, 53, 219, 
220 
Teaching online, see Online 
teaching 
Team teaching, 232-237 
class size and, 219 
division of labor model of, 
235-236 
grades and, 233-234, 236 
in hybrid course, 271-272 
primary-secondary model of, 
236-237 
shared responsibility model of, 
233-234 
Technical support areas, in course 
management system, 99-100 
Telephone modems, 23 
Template, for web pages, 133, 134 
Text, for web pages, 49, 135-139, 
140-144 
Textbooks, course conversion and, 
61-62 
Threaded discussion area, 6. See 
also Electronic bulletin 
- board/discussion board 
T1 lines, 23 
TopClass, 7, 42, 43, 84, 90 
Topics, for asynchronous 
discussion, 224-226 
Tracking 
in course management system, 
96-97, 100 
participation and, 223 
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quiet students and, 243 
stalling students and, 251-252 
Training, for online instructors, 
15-16, 280-287 
characteristics of, 284-285 
content of, 285-287 
in high-tech institutions, 26-27 
on-site versus online, 281-283 
outside own institution, 283-284 
Translation, course conversion and, 
38, 44-45, 47 
Traveling, ISP access and, 24 


UCLA Extension, 15, 53, 62-63, 
68-69, 116-118, 121-122, 130, 
198, 207-209, 280, 293 

Ulead SmartSaver, 159, 173 

Uniform Resource Locator (URL), 7, 
Ths: 

Uniform user interface, in high-tech 
institution, 26 

University of Central Florida, 199, 
210, 216-217, 237 

University of Hawaii, test generator 
of, 32, 40, 265, 273 

University of North Carolina, 296, 
310 

University of Oregon, 11 

University of Salzburg, 128 

University of Technology, 119-120 

University of Tennessee, 
Chattanooga, 110-111 

University of Toledo, 123 

University of Victoria, test generator 
of, 32, 265, 273 

UNIX, 21, 22 

Unscripted slide shows, 167 

Uploading, 84 

User options, in course 
management system, 88 


Video 
for lectures, 50-51 
two-way, 305-307 
Videoconferencing, desktop, 268 
Virtual classrooms, 3 
Virtual office hours, 70, 230, 268, 
299-300 
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Virtual study groups, 259-260 
Virtual-U, 88 
VistaScan, 152 


WebBoard, 22, 63, 84, 93, 202 
Web browsers, 5-6 
Web Course in a Box, 7, 56, 71, 84, 
90, 91, 134, 195, 202 
WebCT, 7, 22, 26, 31, 41, 63, 84, 88, 
90, 91, 93, 94, 188, 195, 202, 
203, 281 
Web editor, 136-138, 140-144 
Webmasters, 25-26, 136 
Web resource areas, in course 
management system, 93, 100 
Web servers, 21, 22 
Web sites/pages, 5, 84, 133-179 
animation on, 171, 173 
case study combined with, 110 
course conversion and, 40 
for discussion groups, 10, see 
also Electronic bulletin 
board/ Discussion board 
evaluation of, 106 
for experiments, 51 
in high-tech institutions, 34 
for hybrid courses, 10-11, 14 
lecture posted on, 255-257, 258 
in low-tech institutions, 25 
in mid-tech institution, 25-26 
in mid-tech institutions, 26, 
30-31, 32 
multimedia on, 174-178, see also 
Graphics 
narrated slide shows on, 
166-171, 172 
outsourcing for, 133 
password-protected, 188, 189, 
190 
PowerPoint slides into, 49 
practice exams posted on, 10 
reporting on visits to, 109-110 
as resource, 105-111 
for simulations, 51 


sound on, 159-166, see also 
Streaming media 
students having difficulty 
viewing, 195-196 
template for, 133, 134 
text for, 49, 135-139, 140-144 
treasure hunt approach to, 
105-106 
varieties of, 107-109 
web editor for text in, 136-138, 
140-144 
word processor for text in, 
135-136 
Western Washington University, 171, 
173 
What-you-see-is-what-you-get 
(WYSIWYG) web editor, 5, 
135, 136, 137, 140-144 
Whiteboard, 230 
in course management system, 
90-91 
groups and, 58 
for synchronous discussion, 
55-57 
for virtual office hours, 268 
workspaces and, 300 
White Pine Software, ClassPoint, 
305-307 
Windows, 21 
Windows Media Technology, 160 
Woolley, David, 6, 18 
WordPerfect, 135-136 
Word processing programs 
record keeping and, 212 
sharing, 196 
for students, 201-202 
web text in, 135-136 
Workspaces, 300 


Yandell, Lonnie, 41—44, 51, 73, 
122-123 


Zimring, Linda, 130 
Zip disk, 167, 212 


YOu’VE GOT QUESTIONS 
ABOUT TEACHING ONLINE... 
... WE’VE GOT ANSWERS. 


PRED LETS DE SOARS SS ANSE A ETE IT LAAN ATLEAST PIER AS RN PRED SIME NS TAME 


his handbook shows college faculty at all levels of technical 

expertise how to develop and deliver web instruction with 
ease and utility. Whether you're creating supplementary online 
materials for a traditional course or developing a complete dis- 
tance learning course, this user-friendly guide addresses the 
most common questions and concerns. 


PRACTICAL Provides the basics of what you need to know to 
teach online. 


PEDAGOGICAL Emphasizes how you can effectively use the 
technologies available to you. 


REALISTIC Pulls examples and illustrations from real-life 
situations. 


SKILLS-BASED Gives guidance on the following: 


choosing software and technology tools 
building an online classroom 

creating an online syllabus 

course conversion 

online classroom management 

integrating online and face-to-face activities 
student support issues 


INTERNET-SUPPORTED An accompanying web site features 
web links from the text, plus updates of resources spot- 
lighting emergent technologies, online classrooms, and 
activities. Go to http://college.hmco.com and select 

“Education.” 


Whether you are developing a complete 
distance learning course or want to use 
the Web to supplement what you do in 
Practices in your classroom, this practical and concise 


kau = © guide will answer all of your questions 


about teaching online. 


A Resource for MnSCU Faculty 


Houghton Mifflin Welcomes Your Feedback 
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